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INTRODUCTORY. 


In  The  Wampum  Belt  I  offer  to  my  readers  the  sixth 
volume  of  stories  of  the  creators  of  American  liberty  in  which 
I  have  aimed  to  teach  history  by  fiction  founded  on  notable 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  heroes.  This  story  relates  to  the 
Wampum  Belt,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Lenape  Indians 
on  the  Delaware  to  William  Penn,  at  the  great  treaty  made 
under  the  elm  tree  at  Shackamaxon,  in  1682.  This  belt  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  it  pictures  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  keep 
inviolate  the  treaty  of  which  this  peace  belt  was  a  pledge.  This 
long  struggle  of  the  Quaker  colonists  and  of  the  red  men  for 
honor  has  been  called  “  the  fairest  page  of  history.” 

Among  the  episodes  of  this  struggle,  which  lasted  for  sev¬ 
enty  years,  was  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  and 
the  Six  Nations  in  the  Council  House  at  Albany  in  1721,  where 
occurred  one  of  the  noblest  exhibitions  of  amity,  gratitude, 
and  moral  control  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  race,  presenting 
a  scene  worthy  of  the  painter  or  poet,  which  has  few  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  history  of  highly  civilized  nations.  Here  the 
forest  kings  counseled  the  forgiveness  of  their  enemies  out  of 
regard  to  the  memory  of  the  honored  Onas ,  or  William  Penn. 

I  have  sought  to  associate  the  stories  in  my  volumes  with 
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places  and  relics  that  may  still  be  seen — in  the  Patriot  School¬ 
master,  with  the  two  cannon  in  the  chamber  at  the  top  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  in  this  volume  with  one  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  choicest  treasures — the  Wampum  Belt.  The  parch¬ 
ment  treaty  given  by  Penn  to  the  Indians  was  exhibited  at 
Albany,  hut  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Indian  Territory  in 
the  course  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  hut  the  Belt  of  Peace 
remains  as  perfect  to-day  as  when  it  was  handed  in  silence  by 
the  grand  chief  of  the  Delawares,  or  Lenni-Lenape,  to  Onas, 
or  Penn,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  no  more 
,  interesting  relic  in  America;  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  race 
are  in  its  heads,  and  the  peace  emblem  of  the  purple  figures 
is  a  lasting  lesson.  It  would  he  well  if  a  picture  of  it  could 
he  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  schoolroom,  or  if  imitations  of  it 
could  he  made  in  shells  as  an  historical  example.  The  spirit 
of  the  peace  of  Penn  is  to  fill  the  legislation  of  the  world. 

The  leading  incidents  of  the  story  are  for  the  most  part 
founded  on  truth  or  on  historic  inferences  and  suggestions. 
The  spinning  school  follows  in  part  the  theories  of  a  real 
Thomas  Budd;  the  story  of  the  sunglass  that  brought  fire  from 
heaven  was  suggested  by  a  like  incident  of  Indian  life;  and 
the  episode  of  the  walking  purchase  is  a  real  page  of  history. 
While  The  Wampum  Belt  is  fiction,  I  have  sought  to  make  the 
interpretation  of  William  Penn’s  life,  purpose,  and  influence 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  reformer  lived,  and 
to  the  people  among  whom  he  began  his  “  holy  experiment  ” 
and  produced  “  the  fairest  page  of  history.” 

Says  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  the  eminent  educator,  pub¬ 
licist,  and  editor: 
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“  Penn’s  Indian  policy,  which  was  only  the  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  of  his  general  peace  policy,  was  marked  by  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  his  successes.  The  treaty  of  Shackamaxon,  called 
‘  the  fairest  page  in  American  history/  ‘  the  only  treaty  never 
sworn  to,  and  never  broken/  differed  from  the  treaty  made 
by  Carver,  and  from  all  other  treaties  with  which  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  compare  it,  not  only  in  being  altogether  a 
peace  treaty,  but  in  being,  in  reality,  not  a  treaty  with  one 
sachem  or  tribe  only,  but  with  the  whole  Indian  race  at  that 
time  and  for  all  time.  The  Indians  were  disarmed  even  before 
the  treaty  was  made.  When  Penn  told  them  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  himself  and  of  his  followers  to  use  weapons  of 
war  against  their  fellow-men,  and  that  therefore  they  had  come 
to  the  council  unarmed,  the  chief  Taminent  placed  on  his 
head  a  chaplet,  into  which  was  twisted  a  little  horn,  and  at 
this  signal  all  the  Indian  warriors  laid  down  their  weapons. 
It  is  a  commonplace  of  our  history  that  this  treaty  was  not 
violated  by  the  Indians  until  it  was  violated  by  the  white  men 
of  the  colony.  For  more  than  thirty  years  after  Penn’s  death, 
so  strongly  did  the  Indians  feel  that  all  Pennsylvania  must 
be  in  character  like  the  founder,  that  they  did  not  retaliate 
when  wronged  until  trespass  was  heaped  upon  trespass,  and  no 
open  rupture  came  until  the  peace  party  was  outvoted  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  colony  armed  herself  for  war. 
When  she  took  the  sword,  the  sword  devoured  her.  The  fury 
of  war,  with  its  horrible  Indian  massacres,  swept  over  her 
once  peaceful  soil,  and  her  history  lost  its  fine  uniqueness  and 
became  stained  on  many  pages  with  blood.” 

In  the  character  of  Golden  Heart,  in  part  suggested  by 
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an  ancient  queen  of  Conestoga,  I  have  tried  to  produce  one  of 
those  forest  sibyls,  or  wise  women,  who  were  found  in  nearly 
every  tribe,  who  became  famous  through  native  clearness  of 
vision  and  aptness  of  speech.  Such  women  are  among  the 
most  interesting  studies  in  Indian  history,  their  native  gifts  re¬ 
calling  the  pastoral  prophetess  of  early  Eastern  countries.  The 
subject  is  worthy  of  more  adequate  treatment  than  can  be  given 
in  an  interpretative  historical  story  of  fiction  for  the  young. 
It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  the  forests  that  one  would  not 
have  pass  away.  H.  B. 

Boston,  July ,  1896. 
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THE  WAMPUM  BELT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WAMPUM — OLD  WALK-THE-OTHER-WAY. 

The  wisdom  of  nations  lies  in  proverbs. 

In  yourselves  he  greater  treasures  than  are  hidden  in  the  Indies. 

William  Penn. 

Long  before  the  United  States  Mint  was  established  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Indians  used  to  gather  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  to  make  or  manufacture  money. 

It  was  shell  money  that  they  made  ;  it  was  called  wampum. 
Purple  wampum  beads  corresponded  to  our  gold,  and  white 
wampum  beads  to  our  silver.  The  purple  beads  were  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  white.  Purple  was  a  royal  color  among 
the  Indian  race. 

Many  of  my  readers  have  seen  wampum  beads,  or  Indian 
money,  in  color  purple  and  white  or  pearl.  Wampum  is  found 
in  Indian  graves  and  in  the  sandy  soil  of  mounds  and  meadows 
by  the  sea.  When  a  young  Indian  asked  a  girl  to  become  his 
wife  and  to  share  his  forest  home  with  him,  he  offered  her  a 
string  of  wampum  beads  ;  if  she  put  it  on  she  accepted  him,  and 
followed  him  ;  if  she  handed  it  back  to  him  she  refused  him, 
and  he  turned  away. 
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An  Indian’s  wealth  was  computed  by  these  wampum  beads. 
The  strings  of  beads  were  a  certain  number  of  “  fathoms  ” 
long.  An  Indian  in  colonial  times  was  once  fined  two  fathoms 
of  wampum. 

How  was  this  shell  money  made  ? 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  is  a  bivalve,  a  kind  of  clam, 
with  a  thick  shell,  called  the  quahaug.  The  shell  is  partly 
white,  but  it  has  a  purple  heart.  The  Indians  ground  this  pur¬ 
ple  heart  out  of  the  shell,  and  made  of  it  a  bead.  That  was  one 
kind  of  the  purple  wampum — Indian  gold. 

On  the  same  long  coast  there  are  to  be  found  shells  called 
mussels  and  periwinkles.  The  latter  is  very  beautiful  in  form, 
and  has  pearly  edges.  The  Indians  used  to  break  this  shell 
and  take  out  of  it  its  heart,  which  was  white,  and  make  of  it 
the  white  wampum  bead — silver.  Mussels  were  also  fashioned 
into  beads  and  used  as  money. 

Hot  only  money  but  belts  were  made  of  these  hearts  of  shells, 
and  the  wampum  belts  were  used  as  signs  of  war  and  as  picture 
parables  of  amity  and  peace.  The  belts  of  red  and  black  or  pur¬ 
ple  shells  were  employed  in  war ;  those  of  white  and  purple 
shells  in  peace.  The  peace  belt  was  usually  about  thirty  inches 
long,  or  long  enough  to  tie  over  the  breast  or  around  the  body. 
It  was  a  handbreadth  wide.  It  was  white,  with  ornamental 
markings  of  purple  shells,  and  contained  the  picture  in  purple 
of  two  figures  clasping  hands  in  amity.  It  was  the  choicest  of 
all  of  the  treasures  of  the  tribes. 

Hear  the  close  of  a  midsummer  day  in  1680  a  group  of 
Indians  might  have  been  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Wissa- 
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hickon  River,  where  now  is  the  Wissahickon  Park.  The  place, 
which  of  late  has  come  to  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  spots  in  the  world,  was  surrounded  by  hills,  gorges,  cas¬ 
cades,  and  caves.  The  primeval  forests  were  there,  and  on  the 
decaying  limbs  of  ancient  trees  the  fishing  hawks  lifted  their 
white-gray  wings  from  their  nests. 

The  Indians  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  the  Lenni  Lenape 
(the  original  people),  or  the  Delawares.  The  men  were  engaged 
in  drilling  wampum  beads,  and  the  women  in  stringing  these 
beads  on  leather  threads  and  weaving  them  into  peace  belts. 
The  Delaware  Indians  had  been  set  apart  by  the  Six  Nations 
as  peacemakers  among  the  tribes.  They  engaged  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  among  these  arts  was  the  making  of  wampum  belts. 

There  was  heard  the  dip  of  an  oar  in  the  stream.  The 
Indians  stopped  in  their  work,  and  listened.  Presently  a  boat 
appeared,  and  in  it  a  woodchopper  in  the  service  of  Thomas 
Holme,  the  surveyor  ;  he  came  to  the  bank. 

He  was  an  old  man,  with  an  open,  benevolent  face.  He 
approached  the  Indian  beltmakers. 

“  Give  me  a  spark  from  a  flint,”  he  said,  extending  his  pipe 
toward  an  aged  Indian.  “Weaving  belts?”  he  continued. 
“  Peace  belts — those  are  the  right  kind.  The  Governor  is  com¬ 
ing  over  the  sea;  he  is  a  man  of  peace,  you  must  make  one  for 
him.  The  red  hand  and  the  white  hand  must  touch  each  other. 
That  is  a  fine  belt  you  are  making  now  ;  a  stout  man  and  a 
spare  man,  and  the  hands  by  their  sides  in  the  middle  are  one. 
That  is  right.  The  strong  should  protect  the  weak.  All 
men  should  share  life  with  each  other.  If  a  man  have  not  an 
arm,  I  will  be  his  arm.  If  a  man  be  limp,  I  will  run  for  him. 
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If  he  have  not  a  heart,  I  will  try  to  make  up  for  that ;  and  if 
he  has  lost  his  hair,  I  will  lend  him  my  wig,  in  winter,  as  I 
will  do  for  you  some  day,  my  friend.” 

The  boatman  addressed  the  aged  Indian,  whose  head  had 
been  disfigured  by  a  scalping  knife.  As  he  did  so  he  moved  his 
wig,  which  caused  all  the  Indians  to  start  up  in  alarm.  They 
had  never  seen  a  wig  before. 

“  The  flint  gives  but  a  poor  spark,”  said  the  Indian,  who  had 
tried  in  vain  to  set  fire  to  the  dry  tobacco  in  the  pipe. 

The  boatman  stepped  aside.  “  See  here,”  he  said,  “  I  will 
show  you  something  wonderful,  if  it  be  not  too  late.”  lie 
took  from  his  pocket  a  round  glass  with  a  metal  rim,  and  held 
it  up  to  the  sun.  He  placed  the  pipe  under  it.  The  Indians 
gazed  on  the  movement  with  surprise.  There  was  a  long  si¬ 
lence. 

“  It  is  too  late,”  said  the  boatman.  “  It  won’t  draw  fire.” 

He  stepped  into  the  boat,  lifted  the  oar,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  the  view  of  the  Indians  in  the  windings  of  the  river. 

“  What  was  it  he  did  ?  ”  asked  the  Indian  women. 

“  He  beckoned  to  the  sun,”  said  the  old  Indian,  “  but  the 
sun  went  down  the  hills,  beyond  the  trees.  It  ran  away;  he 
is  no  prophet.  He  could  not  tell  the  animals  by  the  sounds 
of  their  feet  if  he  could  not  see  them.  He  does  not  know  the 
trees  that  will  heal.  Nature  is  shut  to  him.” 

“  But  suppose  the  sun  had  shot  out  a  beam  to  him,”  said 
an  Indian  girl,  called  Faithful  Heart. 

“  Then  it  would  have  been  a  sign,”  answered  the  old  man. 

“  They  say  that  the  white  man  can  light  a  fire  from  the 
sun,”  said  the  girl. 
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“  They  deceive  you,  my  daughter/’  replied  the  old  man. 

“  There  are  stranger  things  than  that.  I  know  some 
strange  questions  to  ask/’  said  the  girl. 

“  Ask  me  one/’  said  the  old  man. 

“  How  does  an  owl  see  in  the  night  ? 99 

“  By  the  light  of  Nature.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

The  old  Indian  sat  silent.  The  sun  had  gone  behind  the 
wooded  hills,  and  the  shadows,  long  and  cool,  were  creeping 
through  the  forests.  The  Indians  waited  for  the  old  Indian  to 
speak,  but  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

The  girl  seemed  touched  by  the  silence.  Her  eyes  were 
filled  with  wonder. 

He  spoke  at  last. 

“  There  are  some  things  that  the  old  Indians  do  not  know. 
They  will  have  to  go  beyond  the  shadow  to  see.  If  they  could 
see  everything  here,  they  would  not  wish  to  go.  I  have  said.” 

“  Father,  you  strike  the  hard  rock  against  the  metal  rock, 
and  there  falls  a  spark.  Where  does  that  spark  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Child,  I  do  not  know.” 

There  was  another  silence.  Then  a  woman  arose  and  went 
to  the  spring  of  water,  and  returned  and  washed  the  heads  on 
the  Wampum  Belt. 

While  the  woman  was  doing  this,  and  thus  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  others,  the  Indian  girl  chanced  to  notice  a  very 
strange  thing.  At  a  point  near  the  water  were  some  rocks  and 
alder  hushes,  the  latter  of  a  dark  hue.  In  the  bushes  were 
savins  and  tangling  vines.  Red-winged  blackbirds  made  their 

nests  there,  and  kept  the  air  lively  with  their  merry  notes. 
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Herons  were  there.  The  girl  glanced  toward  this  place,  and 
thought  that  she  saw  a  head  and  plume.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  lengthening  shadows,  and  the  ripple  of  the  waters  made  the 
object  uncertain,  hut  the  plume  was  like  a  crow’s  feather.  The 
head  darted  up,  turned,  and  disappeared.  Soon  after  a  hoy 
came  up  from  the  river  or  creek,  and  sat  down  apart  from  the 
wampum-makers.  He  was  not  a  Lenape  Indian. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  She  saw 
that  he  appeared  to  be  indifferent,  but  was  really  stealthily 
watching  their  proceedings.  Was  he  a  Southern  Indian?  The 
Southern  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  Northern  Indians,  or  to 
the  Delawares  and  the  Six  Nations.  They  set  spies  upon  them, 
and  sought  to  entrap  them  when  they  found  them  in  hands 
apart  from  their  own  people.  They  had  employed  a  famous  spy 
for  this  purpose,  who  somehow  seemed  always  to  he  going  when 
he  was  coming,  whose  head  and  heels  seemed  to  he  somehow 
turned  about,  and  who  was  called  Walk- the- Other- Way. 

The  woman  who  had  been  washing  the  heads  said  “  Pen- 
nau!”  (look),  and  stepped  aside  and  apart  from  the  group.  She 
then  outstretched  the  belt  in  her  hands.  The  eyes  of  all  were 
fixed  upon  it. 

The  old  man  arose,  and  spoke. 

“My  people,  you  see  the  belt.  The  strong  man  upon  it 
holds  the  weak  man  by  the  hand. 

“ Grandfathers ,  the  earth  is  beginning  to  call  you.  Do 
you  hear  the  voice  ? 

“  Old  woman ,  the  earth  beckons.  Do  you  see  his  hand  ? 

“ Fathers ,  you  are  traveling  on.  Where  did  you  come  from? 
Where  do  you  go  ?  Ask  the  leaves.  Ask  the  birds  where  they 
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learned  their  songs.  Ask  the  otter  who  taught  him  to  build 
his  cover.  Ask  the  firebird  where  she  found  the  way  to  build 
her  nest. 

“  Children ,  you  will  bloom  like  the  flower,  and  you  will 
wither  like  us  upon  whose  faces  the  moons  have  left  but  the 
form  of  the  brier.  Everything  is  passing,  passing,  passing.  Ho, 
it  is  we  who  are  passing.  "We  came  out  of  the  earth,  and  are 
traveling  through  the  wilderness  into  the  lands  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  whose  torch  is  the  sun. 

“  Grandfathers ,  fathers ,  childreri ,  look  upon  the  Wampum 
Belt.  The  earth  is  so  near  us,  the  heavens  are  so  wide,  our 
days  are  so  few,  and  we  all  have  so  many  sorrows  that  we  did 
not  bring  upon  ourselves,  let  us  all  join  hands  and  help  each 
other,  like  the  weak  man  and  the  strong  man  in  the  purple  of 
the  belt.  Let  us  keep  open  doors,  let  us  plant  the  sweet- 
brier  hush  in  graveyards,  and  as  hand  touches  hand  on  the 
belt  so  let  our  hearts  touch  each  other.  Remember  the  purple 
in  the  belt.” 

A  tall  form,  aged  and  grave,  came  out  of  the  dark  trail  of 
the  pines.  It  approached  slowly  behind  the  Indians  ;  only  the 
old  man  who  was  speaking  saw  him,  and  he  did  not  cease  speak¬ 
ing.  He  saw  that  the  stately  visitor  wished  to  make  his  coming 
a  surprise. 

“  Remember  the  purple  in  the  belt  !  ”  repeated  the  aged 
Indian.  His  voice  was  answered. 

“  Remember  the  purple  in  the  belt  ! ” 

The  answer  seemed  to  come  from  the  air. 

The  Indians  started  and  looked  around.  The  form  of 
their  chief,  the  great  Taminent,  met  their  eyes. 
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He  made  a  motion  for  silence,  and  stood  looking  at  the 
belt.  He  saw  that  it  had  been  skillfully  made,  and  he  seemed 
proud  of  the  fabric  and  of  the  people  who  had  made  it. 

“  That  belt,”  said  he  at  last,  “  would  be  a  tit  present  to 
my  white  brother  who  is  coming  over  the  sea.  I  have  said.” 

The  chief  sat  down,  and  the  Indians  sank  upon  the  earth 
around  him.  The  long,  still  twilight  came  on  ;  the  wood  robins 
sang  their  last  songs  of  the  day  in  the  high  trees  ;  the  sea  birds 
flew  over;  and  after  them  loons  and  killdeer.  The  sky  height¬ 
ened  and  faded,  and  all  things  seemed  to  grow  still. 

The  girl  rose  and  went  down  to  the  creek,  near  the  alder 
bushes.  The  air  was  breathless  ;  there  was  no  breeze,  hut 
she  thought  that  she  saw  the  top  of  an  alder  bend.  A  bird  flew 
up  from  the  place  as  if  frightened.  Another  tree  was  stirred. 

There  were  footprints  in  the  way  leading  to  the  bushes. 
But  they  turned  from  the  hushes  and  not  toward  them.  They 
seemed  to  he  those  of  a  man.  The  girl  had  a  keen  eye.  She 
followed  the  prints  of  the  feet  in  the  light  turf.  They  led 
toward  the  place  where  the  Indian  hoy  was  resting.  They 
must  have  been  the  prints  of  his  feet,  for  they  were  new.  But 
they  were  turned  the  other  way. 

Was  the  hoy  deformed  in  his  feet  ?  Did  he  walk  backward  ? 

She  passed  near  him  on  her  return.  She  saw  that  the  foot¬ 
prints  led  to  him.  His  feet  seemed  to  he  hare,  hut  they  were 
drawn  up  behind  him.  As  she  passed  him  her  mind  filled 
with  curiosity.  She  turned  presently  and  looked  hack.  He  was 
gone. 

Was  he  a  Southern  Indian  from  the  sunlands  beyond  the 
Delaware  ?  If  so,  why  was  he  here  ? 
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The  girl  wished  to  tell  the  old  chief  what  she  had  seen. 
But  she  asked  herself  if  she  were  not  too  suspicious.  Had  she 
not  been  deceived  ? 

She  sat  down  with  the  company  and  thought  over  the 
events  of  the  day — the  Wampum  Belt,  the  strange  round  glass, 
the  mysterious  footprints.  She  remained  silent,  recalling  the 
repeated  words,  “  Remember  the  purple  in  the  belt  !  ”  It  was 
better,  she  thought,  to  think  well  than  ill,  to  dream  good 
dreams  than  bad. 

The  full  June  moon  came  up  over  the  magnificent  forests 
— a  moon  like  a  sun  of  night  in  golden  air.  The  fields  and 
woodland  pastures  began  to  flash  with  fireflies,  like  fairy  gar¬ 
dens.  Now  and  then  the  night  hawks  flew  past  and  rent  the 
still  air  with  their  wild  screams. 

The  Indians  lay  down  on  the  mossy  places  under  the  tents 
of  the  trees  beneath  the  sky,  and  all  was  silence,  moonlight,' 
and  shadow. 

The  Indian  girl  rose  early  in  the  morning  before  the  rest. 
The  sky  was  a  blaze  of  red  light ;  the  forests  were  ringing 
with  birds,  and  the  air  was  fresh  and  dewy. 

She  went  toward  the  place  where  the  hoy  had  laid  down 
on  the  evening  before.  She  suddenly  stopped.  She  saw  in  the 
turf  the  same  tracks  about  the  place.  But  they  seemed  to  he 
the  prints  of  feet  going.  She  found  no  like  footprints  coming. 
She  told  the  Indians  as  they  awoke  what  she  had  seen. 

They  regarded  the  matter  as  a  fancy.  They  belonged  to 
a  peaceful  race  and  were  not  looking  for  enemies.  Only  one 
Indian  answered  her,  and  he  was  the  speaker  of  the  day  before. 
He  smiled  as  he  said  : 
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“  You  have  been  hearing  stories  of  the  tricks  of  old  Walk- 
the-Other- W  ay.” 

She  started  up,  and  repeated  slowly  as  in  wonder,  “  Old 
Walk- the- 0  ther- Way .  ” 

Who  was  he  ?  Was  he  the  Welsit  Mannitto ,  the  Good 
Spirit  ?  Was  he  Schawanchen ,  the  South  Wind,  or  Low- 
anarchen ,  the  North  Wind.  Or  was  he  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
waters,  or  of  the  air  ?  The  name  excited  her  fancy.  She 
turned  to  the  aged  Indian  again  to  talk  of  these  things,  but 
he  said: 

“  Remember  the  purple  in  the  belt! ” 

She  tried  to  do  so,  but  there  was  something  in  the  name 
Walk-the-Other-Wav  that  haunted  her.  She  had  heard  of  the 
giant  who  formed  himself  by  gathering  up  the  darkness,  and  of 
the  flying  heads  who  rushed  through  the  air  in  the  thunder 
weather,  but  who  was  this  person  who  came  when  he  was 
going  ? 

Her  eyes  grew  large  and  round.  She  moved  up  nearer  to 
the  old  Indian,  and  watched  his  face.  When  she  saw  that  his 
thoughts  were  pleasant,  she  reached  out  her  hand  and  touched 
his  blanket,  and  said  : 

“  Father  ?  99  ITe  was  a  “  father 99  in  the  sense  of  counselor. 

“  Speak  out.  What  is  flying  about  in  your  little  head 
now?”  * 

“  Hid  ever  any  man  walk  away  from  himself  ?  ” 

“  Ugh,  no — not  from  himself,  but  from  you .  That’s  what 
Walk- the- Other- Way  does.” 

“  Father - ” 


“  Ho  not  talk,  girl.  I  am  thinking.” 
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He  blew  some  smoke  from  his  pipe,  and  dropped  his  head, 
holding  the  pipe  ont  in  his  hand. 

Faithful  Heart  caught  his  mood.  She  sat  thinking  beside 
him. 

She  was  a  child  of  Mature.  She  thirsted  to  know  more  than 
others.  She  had  paddled  far  down  the  Delaware,  and  the  river 
grew  wide  and  wider.  Where  was  the  sea  ?  Where  were  the 
lands  over  the  sea,  and  what  people  were  there  ?  Her  thoughts 
turned  from  the  mysterious  forest  ranger,  Walk-the-Other- 
Way,  to  Onas,  the  coming  Governor.  She  drew  up  still  closer 
to  the  old  man,  and  pulled  his  blanket. 

“  Father,  are  there  kings  over  the  sea  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  girl ;  so  they  tell  us.” 

“  Is  any  one  greater  than  a  king  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  smoke,  my  child,  then  1  will  tell  you.” 

He  puffed  his  pipe,  then  took  it  from  his  lips,  and  said: 

“  Yes,  my  girl.” 

“  Who,  father  ?  ” 

“  They  are  greater  than  the  king  who  take  from  the  king 
his  crown.” 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  open  turf. 

“  An  eagle,”  said  the  girl.  “  He  is  the  king  of  birds.  He 
is  free.  I  would  be  like  an  eagle.” 

The  old  Indian  sat  extending  his  pipe  as  if  lost  in  thought. 

The  girl  had  an  imitative  mind.  She,  too,  sat  for  a  time 
thoughtful.  But  she  was  too  active  to  be  silent  long. 

“  The  king  of  birds  is  free,  and  the  king  of  men  is  free. 
It  is  only  they  who  rule  who  are  free.  I  want  to  be  a  queen  and 
be  free.  Is  the  king  ahvays  free  ?  ” 
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“  Let  me  consider  that,  my  child.” 

Some  puffs  of  white  smoke  arose  and  faded  into  a  silver- 
like  haze. 

“  No,  my  child.  When  the  people  are  free  the  king  is  free, 
when  the  king  is  free  the  people  are  free.  When  the  king  causes 
his  people  to  be  afraid,  he  is  afraid;  he  is  a  slave  to  the  fear 
in  his  heart.  When  the  eagle  fears,  he  is  not  free — he  hides. 
Ask  me  no  more.” 

She  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  then  put  her  hand  on  his  arm 
again. 

“  Father,  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  belt.  Shall  we  make 
one  like  that  to  give  the  Governor  when  he  comes?  ” 

“  Girl,  girl,  thy  lips  are  full  of  questions.  They  fly  out  like 
birds  from  a  cave.  Yes,  if  we  like  the  Governor  when  he  comes, 
we  will  make  for  him  a  belt  like  that.” 

“  Father,  I  will  help  the  women  make  it.”’ 

“  Now  shut  the  door  of  your  lips,  and  let  your  thoughts  be 
still — they  fly  out.  Speak  no  more — I  am  thinking.  Think, 
and  be  still.  Time  answers  questions.  Wait.  You  shall  be 
told.” 

The  girl  presently  saw  the  old  man’s  brow  lift  pleasantly. 
She  pulled  at  his  blanket  again. 

“  Father,  I  have  seen  an  evil  omen.  It  was  a  crow’s  feather. 
What  is  the  charm  against  it  ?  ” 

“  To  see  the  white  wolf  of  the  wood.  When  the  white  wolf 
crosses  your  path,  he  will  leave  you  happy  days.” 

“  Why  is  that,  father?  ” 

“  Let  me  smoke  on  that,  my  girl.” 

He  puffed  his  pipe  and  drew  it  away. 
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“  The  white  wolf  shows  that  even  a  wolf  may  he  white,  and 
that  all  things  are  possible  to  Nature.  The  sight  of  the  white 
wolf  of  the  wood  brings  good  fortune.  Watch  out  for  the  white 
wolf,  and  clap  your  hands  when  you  have  seen  it  pass.  It  is  a 
good  sign.  I  saw  a  white  wolf  when  I  was  a  boy.  Now  I  am 
old.  It  was  a  sign.” 

It  was  a  superstition,  but  a  delightful  one,  and  the  girl 
believed  it,  and  she  used  to  hope  that  she  one  day  would  see  the 
white  wolf  of  the  wood. 

Who  were  these  white  strangers  that  were  roaming  over  the 
forests,  and  learning  the  language  of  the  Lenape?  Whence 
did  they  come?  Why  were  they  here?  Was  Onas,  the  coming 
Governor,  to  be  a  king?  She  dreamed  of  the  belt  that  the 
women  would  make  for  Onas  when  he  should  come  over  the 
sea.  She  saw  it  in  her  mind.  The  purple  figures  should  reveal 
to  the  white  king  the  heart  of  the  Lenape  race,  and  that  picture 
would  be  a  true  one,  and  one  worthy  of  the  love  of  all  people 
in  all  of  the  time  to  come. 

Onas  would  be  free  and  not  a  slave  to  fear,  and  so  his  people 
would  be  free,  and  the  Indians  would  be  his  brothers.  So  she 
fancied. 

The  people  who  had  lately  come  to  these  lands  were  called 
Quakers.  The  Swedes  had  settled  on  the  Delaware  Bay  before 
them.  The  Quakers  were  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Lenape 
Indians  soon  on  the  council  grounds  on  one  of  the  curves  of 
the  Delaware.  The  Indian  girl  loved  to  see  the  light  of  the 
council  fires,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  gray  pioneers, 
the  new  messengers  of  amity  and  peace. 

The  gathering  of  the  Indians  to  meet  the  agents  of  the 
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colony  at  the  bend  of  the  Delaware,  that  had  been  called  by 
the  agents,  -was  to  confer  about  the  coming  of  the  English 
Governor  and  a  new  colony.  The  girl  saw  that  new  times  were 
in  the  air.  She  was  young,  and  she  might  live  to  see  great 
changes. 

She  dreamed  of  these  things,  and  when  she  sat  down 
under  the  trees,  or  in  the  cool  shadow  of  a  cliff  or  cave,  it  was 
to  make  strings  of  beads  with  which  to  greet  the  new  messen¬ 
gers  of  peace  from  over  the  sea.  She  felt  that  an  unseen  power 
led  her,  that  she  was  somehow  a  child  of  destiny,  and  she 
read  her  mission  in  the  parable  pictured  in  the  belt.  . 

“  I  wish  that  I  were  free,”  she  used  to  say,  “  as  free  as  a 
king.  I  would  then  find  old  Walk-the- Other-Way  and  make 
him  tell  me  who  he  is.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  a  queen  some  day, 
or  it  may  be  I  shall  see  the  white  wolf  of  the  wood.” 

There  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  tribe  of  Indians 
certain  girls  or  women  gifted  with  remarkable  clearness  of 
mental  sight,  certain  wonderful  brightness  of  perception,  and 
the  counsels  and  sayings  of  these  have  become  proverbial  among 
their  people.  Such  native  clearness  of  vision  had  Faithful 
Heart.  She  had  a  mind  to  see  in  the  dark,  and  the  right 
thoughts  and  words  seemed  to  come  to  her  as  from  some 
hidden  source  of  wisdom.  Indian  women  with  this  gift  have 
usually  come  to  be  regarded  as  prophetesses,  or  sibyls,  or  poets, 
or  interpreters  of  the  unseen  world.  They  have  been  sought 
as  counselors,  and  some  of  them  have  been  made  queens  or 
half  queens.  We  shall  follow  this  gift  in  Faithful  Heart. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  COMING  OF  ONAS. 

And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settlement  of  the  province,  named 
before  thou  wert  born,  what  care,  what  service  hast  there  been  to  bring 
thee  forth  !  The  God  of  eternal  strength  keep  thee  to  his  glory  and 
peace  !  William  Penn. 

The  first  Indian  council  to  meet  the  new  settlers  met  at 
Shackamaxon. 

“  There  shall  never  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood  be  shed  by  an 
Indian!  ” 

The  Indian  king  stood  with  raised  arm  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  his  face  turned  to  the  sun.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the 
white  wings  of  sea  birds  crossed  the  air.  There  was  a  deep  si¬ 
lence  in  the  great,  strange  assembly  that  listened  to  the  utter¬ 
ance,  and  it  continued  for  a  long  time.  One  might  have  heard 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  pulsing  through  the  autumn-colored 
trees,  or  the  falling  of  walnuts,  or  even  the  dropping  of  oak 
leaves. 

What  an  assembly  it  was  that  was  gathered  there  on  that 
Indian  summer  day!  At  the  front  stood  Taminent,  the  dusky 
lord  of  the  fords  of  the  Delaware.  Around  him  were  the  tall, 
half-blanketed  forms  of  Indian  kings,  with  plumes  slant¬ 
ing  back  from  hands  on  their  foreheads,  and  pipes  with  long 
stems  in  their  hands.  Immediately  before  these  forest  kings, 
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representing  the  ancient  tribes  on  the  Delaware  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  stood  the  commissioner  of  one  who  was  to  build 
on  these  rivers  a  mighty  and  most  beneficent  empire,  and  whose 
influence  would  last  till  all  mankind  became  brothers  in  the 
fellowship  of  eternal  peace. 

The  Indian  king  slowly  let  his  hand  fall,  and  turning  to 
this  noble  pioneer  he  said: 

“  The  messenger  of  Onas  has  heard!  ” 

A  large  company  of  Indians  belonging  to  several  tribes  were 
seated  behind  the  group  of  chieftains  and  warriors.  Out  of 
these  there  darted  an  Indian  girl  toward  the  young  English¬ 
man  that  the  Indian  king  had  called  the  messenger  of  Onas. 
She  dropped  down  at  his  feet,  and  sat  there  for  a  time  in 
silence.  The  Indian  women  watched  her.  The  chieftains 
with  lighted  faces  looked  down  upon  her.  She  unwound 
slowly  from  her  neck  a  long  string  of  wampum  heads,  and  turn¬ 
ing  her  face  up  to  that  of  the  benevolent  Englishman,  held  it 
out.  She  rose  slowly  and  laid  the  chain  over  his  arm. 

“  I  am  Faithful  Heart.” 

The  courtly  Englishman,  whom  the  Indians  called  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  Onas,  smiled  and  bowed,  hut  he  did  not  remove  his 
hat.  His  name  was  Markham,  and  he  was  commonly  known  as 
Colonel  Markham  among  the  English  and  Swedish  settlers.  He 
was  an  agent  of  the  colonies. 

By  his  side  stood  another  Englishman,  who  was  named 
Thomas  Holme. 

He  was  a  surveyor. 

The  Indian  girl  turned  toward  Colonel  Markham. 

“  This  is  for  Onas,”  said  she,  touching  the  heads. 
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Colonel  Markham  bowed. 

“lama  daughter  of  the  king/’  said  the  girl,  proudly. 

Colonel  Markham  removed  his  hat,  and  stood  under  the 
trees  uncovered.  But  Thomas  Holme,  the  surveyor,  kept  his 
hat  on  his  head. 

“  God  bless  thee,  my  little  Faithful  Heart,”  said  Thomas 
Holme,  the  surveyor.  “  I  like  thy  name.  Why  do  they  all  call 
thee  Faithful  Heart?  ” 

“  The  winter  was  cold,”  said  the  girl.  “  The  winter  was 
cold  like  this — o — o — oh!  ”  She  made  a  low  musical  sound 
with  her  lips  like  the  wind.  “  The  winds  whistled  in  the  pines 
— o — o — oh! 

“  My  father  was  a  king.  He  went  out  to  war  to  the  North¬ 
land,  the  land  of  the  winds.  The  warriors  came  back,  but  he 
did  not  come.  The  braves  of  the  North  had  caused  him  to 
fall. 

“  I  loved  him.  I  fled  away  to  the  Northland,  the  land  of 
the  winds.  The  warriors  came  hack,  hut  he  did  not  come. 
The  braves  of  the  North  had  caused  him  to  fall.  I  loved  him. 
I  fled  away  to  the  Northland,  the  land  of  the  winds.  It  was 
cold.  The  pines  are  ice  there — they  moan.  I  loved  my  father, 
and  I  wanted  him  to  sleep  with  his  fathers  that  his  soul  might 
he  happy. 

“  I  went  to  the  foe.  I  begged  my  father’s  body.  I  wanted 
that  he  should  rest  among  the  kings  of  the  Delaware:  that 
he  should  sleep  in  summer  where  the  bright  waters  go  by. 
They  gave  me  his  body.  I  covered  it  with  bark,  and  bore  it 
toward  the  great  river. 

“  It  was  cold,  cold.  There  were  wolves  in  the  woods, 
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and  they  barked  at  me.  The  burden  was  heavy,  and  I  had  to 
stop.  The  wolves  barked  at  me.  They  ran  around  the  fire 
that  I  kindled  at  night.  But  I  loved  my  father,  and  the  stars 
watched  over  me.  The  stars  watch  over  those  who  love  their 
fathers.  I  fought  with  the  wolves  for  the  sake  of  my  father’s 
soul. 

“  I  brought  home  my  father’s  body  to  the  river.  I  had 
seen  the  new  moon  and  the  big  moon  in  my  journey;  I  had 
driven  off  the  wolves — they  were  evil  spirits. 

“  The  braves  came  out  to  meet  me.  They  saw  what  I  had 
done.  They  laid  my  father’s  body  in  the  grave  with  the  war¬ 
riors  gone.  They  sang  the  song  of  the  dead.  Then  I  knew  his 
spirit  was  happy.  The  great  chieftain  praised  me.  He  gave  me 
a  home  in  his  lodge,  and  he  became  a  father  to  me,  and  he 
named  me  Faithful  Heart. 

“  The  blue  birds  come  to  my  father’s  grave.  They  sing 
there.  The  red  birds  come  there,  and  build  their  nests  in  the 
trees.  The  sea  birds  come  there,  on  the  wings  of  the  south 
winds.  My  father’s  soul  is  happy.  The  wolves  did  not  get  me. 
The  stars  watched  over  me.  My  heart  was  true.  It  makes  me 
happy  to  hear  them  call  me  Faithful  Heart,  stranger,  when 
they  say  that  my  father’s  spirit  hears.  It  makes  him  happy.” 

Thomas  Holme,  the  surveyor  for  the  Quaker  settlement, 
heard  the  story  with  awe.  He  could  see  in  his  mind  the  girl 
roaming  through  the  winter  woods  with  her  father’s  body  on 
her  back  in  his  bark  coffin,  pursued  by  wolves,  and  sleeping 
all  alone  by  fires  which  she  had  kindled,  at  night.  What  a 
heart  was  this  for  a  savage! 

“  Truly,”  he  said  to  his  English  friend,  “  she  hath  the 
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Inward  Light.”  His  soul  kindled  with  admiration  for  the 
girl- 

“  My  daughter,”  he  said,  “  you  have  a  heart  of  gold.  The 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  any  heart  is  that  it  is  true.  Onas 
has  a  true  heart;  he  too  will  be  your  friend.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pens,  you  shall  never  want  a  friend  in  the  Quakers.  You  shall 
be  our  Golden  Heart.  To  the  English  you  shall  be  that.” 

The  girl  looked  into  his  face. 

“  There  is  a  good  spirit  in  your  eye,”  she  said.  “  I  can  see 
it  looking  out.  It  makes  my  father’s  spirit  happy  to  hear  your 
words.  You  call  me  Golden  Heart.  That  makes  me  happy. 
Whatever  happens,  I  will  always  be  true  to  you.  Better  than 
that,  I  will  be  true  to  your  families,  to  your  wives,  and  your 
little  ones.  You  may  need  me  some  day.  Your  women  may 
fall  sick — you  may  need  me  some  day.  Golden  Heart  will  be 
there.  Your  little  ones  may  be  lost — there  are  wolves,  wolves 
in  the  woods.  Golden  Heart  will  be  there.  There  may  be  a 
lack  of  corn,  and  you  will  want  some  one  to  go  far  away  to 
the  lands  of  the  north  winds  for  food.  Golden  Heart  will  be 
there.” 

She  peered  up  into  the  surveyor’s  face  and  said: 

“  Why  do  you  wear  your  hat?  You  are  in  the  presence  of 
kings.” 

“  My  little  daughter  Golden  Heart,  Onas  wears  his  hat 
in  the  presence  of  the  king.  I  do  as  he  does.  The  Great 
Spirit  leads  him.” 

“  When  is  Onas  coming?  ” 

“  His  ship  now  may  be  on  the  sea.” 

“  The  Good  Spirit  leads  him,  you  say?  ” 
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“  Yes,  Golden  Heart,  the  Good  Spirit  leads  him.” 

“  The  spirit  that  shines  in  the  stars?” 

“  Yes,  Golden  Heart,  the  spirit  that  shines  in  the  stars.” 

“  Shall  I  see  him  when  he  comes?” 

“  Yres — he  is  coming  here.” 

“  I  will  go  down  to  the  sea,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  big 
water,  and  watch  for  his  ships  *  He  comes  with  the  Good  Spirit, 
and  I  will  he  a  good  spirit  to  Onas.  His  ship  will  have  wings.” 

“  Yes,  sails  for  the  winds.” 

“  I  will  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  flows  into 
the  great  bay,  and  I  will  watch  for  the  wings  of  the  ship  that 
brings  the  Good  Spirit.  You  have  called  me  Golden  Heart. 
I  will  be  faithful  to  the  children  of  Onas.  You  will  need  me, 
and  whenever  your  people  shall  need  me,  I  will  be  there.  It 
makes  my  father’s  spirit  happy  to  hear  you  call  me  Golden 
Heart.” 

There  was  an  Indian  graveyard  near  by.  The  Delaware 
flowed  by  it  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  There  were  tall  trees  around 
it,  whose  limbs  had  buffeted  the  winds,  and  there  were  ospreys’ 
nests,  like  great  piles  of  wood  and  sticks,  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

Here  for  ages  the  chieftains  of  the  great  river  had  been 
buried,  in  graves  filled  with  the  weapons  of  war,  wampum,  and 
utensils  of  peace.  Here  the  Indian  women  from  time  out  of 
mind  had  gone  amid  the  falling  leaves  to  wail.  Here  the  father 
of  Faithful  Heart,  or,  as  the  English  surveyor  had  called  her, 
Golden  Heart,  often  repaired.  The  graveyard  looked  over  the 
river. 

The  girl  turned  once  more  toward  Thomas  Holme. 
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“  I  will  watch  for  the  sails  of  Onas  there.” 

She  pointed  to  the  place  of  graves.  The  Indians,  who  re¬ 
garded  her  as  a  kind  of  good  spirit,  rather  than  one  of  their 
kind,  bowed  toward  each  other  at  these  words.  They  were 
glad  that  Faithful  Heart  was  to  make  another  vigil,  that  she 
was  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  Onas. 

But  Holme,  the  surveyor,  said: 

“  Not  there,  my  girl.  Onas  will  land  at  the  Swedish  town. 
You  must  go  there.” 

Colonel  Markham,  the  messenger  of  Onas,  saluted  the  In¬ 
dian  kings  under  the  great  trees. 

“  Brothers,  hear!  The  great  Onas,  of  whom  I  have  told  you, 
is  now  on  his  way,  and.  Heaven  favoring,  his  ships  will  soon 
he  seen  making  their  way  over  the  Delaware.  He  has  sent  me 
to  prepare  for  his  coming.” 

“  Who  is  Onas?  ”  asked  an  Indian  king. 

“  He  is  a  man  led  by  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Great  Spirit 
loves  all  of  his  children.  Onas  does. 

“  I  have  met  you  to  make  a  treaty  with  you,  so  that  we  may 
all  he  at  peace  when  Onas  shall  come.  Your  people  have  ex¬ 
pressed  your  good  will  through  Faithful  Heart.  Hear  me  in 
return.  You  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Onas  will  he  a 
father  to  us  all.  Brethren,  listen!  Onas  will  never  allow  his 
white  children  to  do  the  Indians  wrong.  Onas  will  never  let 
any  one  cheat  them  of  their  fish  or  game.  There  shall  no  lies 
be  told  about  their  beaver  skins  in  the  market  place.  You  have 
heard.  What  say  you  all  ?  ” 

There  arose  a  chorus  of  voices. 

“  We  will  live  in  peace  with  Onas  and  his  children  as  long 
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as  the  streams  shall  flow  and  the  snn  and  the  moon  shall  en¬ 
dure.” 

“  You  have  answered  nobly.  Your  words  show  that  you  have 
the  Inward  Light,  which,  like  the  sun,  the  Great  Spirit  gives 
to  all. 

“  I  am  a  man  of  peace.  Do  you  see  that  I  wear  no  sword? 
If  a  quarrel  should  arise  between  the  children  of  the  forest  and 
the  children  of  the  town,  then  Indians  and  Englishmen  shall 
meet  together,  and  what  they  shall  decide  to  be  right  shall 
settle  the  case.  We  are  brothers.  You  have  heard;  what  say 
you  all  ?  ” 

The  same  solemn  chorus  arose  in  the  still,  glimmering 
air. 

“  We  will  live  in  peace  with  Onas  and  his  children  as  long 
as  the  streams  shall  flow  and  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.” 

The  great  sachem  Taminent  raised  his  hand. 

“  Listen!  ” 

There  was  a  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  cawing 
of  some  blue  jays  in  the  red  oaks,  which  suddenly  ceased. 

“  Listen!  ” 

They  heard  the  flow  of  the  waters.  It  was  like  music — Na¬ 
ture’s  symphony. 

The  great  chieftain  said,  “  Hear!  hear!  ”  He  then  re¬ 
peated: 

“  As  long  as  the  streams  shall  flow.” 

He  raised  his  face. 

“  And  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.” 

Again  he  lifted  his  hand.  He  stood  there  like  an  ancient 
prophet. 
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“  Say  those  words  again.” 

The  voices  rang  out  like  a  chorus  to  the  rushing  stream. 

“  We  will  live  in  peace  with  Onas  as  long  as  the  streams 
shall  flow  or  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.” 

The  great  chieftain  of  the  Delaware  stepped  out  in  front 
of  the  Indian  kings.  He  threw  back  his  blanket  of  skins. 
Around  his  neck  hung  a  wampum  belt. 

“  Hear!  hear!  ” 

There  was  another  silence,  one  might  have  heard  the  feet 
of  the  squirrels  as  they  caused  the  walnut  boughs  to  tremble 
and  the  nuts  and  leaves  to  fall. 

“  Messenger  of  Onas,  I  take  from  my  neck  this  wampum 
belt,  as  a  pledge  of  the  treaty  that  we  have  made.  While  that 
belt  shall  be  kept  sacred  by  you  our  friendship  for  you  shall 
endure.  Hear  me  again.  Never  shall  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood 
be  shed  by  an  Indian  while  this  belt  shall  he  sacred  to  you. 
The  prophets  shall  tell  our  children  this  tale,  and  they  will 
say  in  those  white  moons  that  are  to  roll  over  our  heads  that 
to  the  treaty  of  friendship  that  we  have  made  to-day  the  In¬ 
dians’  hearts  ever  were  true.  We  will  swear  it - ” 

“  Onas  does  not  use  oaths,”  said  the  gray  Quaker.  “  Truth 
needs  nothing  hut  the  plain  word.  I  believe  what  you  have 
said.” 

The  lord  of  the  Delawares  came  slowly  up  to  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  Onas  and  put  the  wampum  belt  on  his  shoulders. 

“  While  the  streams  shall  flow,”  said  he. 

“  While  the  streams  shall  flow,”  said  the  commissioner. 

“  And  the  sun  shall  shine.” 


“  And  the  sun  shall  shine.” 
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“And  the  moon  shall  endure.” 

“  And  the  moon  shall  endure.” 

The  Indian  girl  Faithful  Heart  heard  the  solemn  words 
of  this  treaty,  and  that  day  began  her  watch  by  the  waters, 
for  the  coming  of  the  ship  of  Onas. 

The  treaty  made  on  that  day  in  the  woods  of  the  Delaware 
was  never  broken;  it  led  to  a  greater  treaty,  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  and  ceremony,  of  which  you  shall  be  told. 

The  place  where  this  treaty  was  made  was  called  Shacka- 
maxon  or  Sakimaxing,  meaning  the  place  of  the  kings.  It  is  a 
kind  of  amphitheater  overlooking  the  Delaware,  and  the 
ground  had  been  for  time  out  of  record  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  councils  of  the  Delawares  and  of  the  conferences 
of  the  Indian  kings.  It  is  to-day  a  part  of  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  called  Kensington,  some  twenty  minutes’  ride  from  the 
great  City  Hall.  And  the  highest  statue  in  all  the  world  rises 
from  the  place  of  these  hills  and  looks  down  upon  the  Delaware 
from  the  colonial  dome  of  the  seat  of  one  of  the  richest  cities 
and  empires  of  the  American  continent.  It  stands  for  Onas. 

Who  was  Onas? 

While  Golden  Heart  wanders  up  and  down  the  trail  on  the 
Delaware  watching  for  the  coming  of  his  ship,  let  me  tell  you 
something  of  his  wonderful  story. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ONAS. 

Keep  a  clean  soul,  for  the  spirit  of  man  knows  the  soul  of  man,  and 
with  that  observation  of  men  you  see  the  world,  and  looking  into  your 
own  spirit  you  have  a  deep  and  strong  judgment  of  men. 

William  Penn. 

“  Then,  out  you  go!  ”  The  words  were  spoken  in  the 
home  of  an  English  admiral. 

There  was  born  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1644,  on  Tower 
Hill,  London,  a  man  whose  character  has  exerted  a  most  benefi¬ 
cent  influence,  and  whose  glory  it  was  to  say  “  Yes  ”  to  every¬ 
thing  that  he  believed  to  be  right  in  his  own  heart  and  “  Ho  ” 
to  everything  that  he  thought  to  be  wrong,  whatsoever  were  the 
conditions  or  circumstances.  Had  he  lived  in  ancient  Greece, 
Plutarch  might  have  included  him  in  his  Lives.  His  name  was 
William  Penn,  and  he  was  descended  from  the  Penns  of  Penn, 
a  family  of  heroic  blood,  that  added  honor  to  honor,  until  the 
name  stood  for  integrity  and  truth. 

If  the  world  has  felt  the  influence  for  good  of  few  reformers 
who  have  been  the  equals  of  William  Penn,  it  has  produced 
fewer  boys  of  like  resolution  and  force  of  character. 

He  who  is  master  of  himself  is  the  master  of  life,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  power  in  the  world  and  a  king  among  men.  An  honest 
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man  in  the  end  controls  all  things;  men  may  rise  np  against 
him,  but  they  will  sink  to  their  own  level  and  leave  him  un¬ 
harmed.  He  will  stand  like  a  rock  at  last.  Character  is  sover¬ 
eign  in  life — character  is  all  things.  Did  it  profit  mankind  for 
'William  Penn,  the  boy,  and  William  Penn,  the  pioneer,  al¬ 
ways  to  say  “fio”  to  every  wrong  that  tempted  himself  and 
imperiled  others?  It  did,  and  this  truth  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  volume  to  illustrate. 

I  have  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  words  uttered 
by  Admiral  Penn  which  became  decisive  in  the  history  of 
William  Penn,  his  son.  How  came  resolute  old  Admiral  Penn 
to  utter  these  sharp  Saxon-like  words?  “  Out!  ” — the  word 
was  spoken  in  the  days  of  the  merry  monarch  Charles  II, 
the  gay  and  brilliant  period  of  the  English  Cavaliers.  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn’s  father,  the  lusty  old  admiral,  was  a  stanch  Roy¬ 
alist.  His  mother  was  a  lively  Dutch  woman  of  wealth,  who 
used  to  delight  in  gay  assemblies  in  the  old  Naval  Garden 
of  Cork,  where  the  Penns  much  lived.  “  Her  riches  were 
no  obstacle  to  my  marrying  her,”  once  said  the  jovial  admiral. 
“  I  would  have  married  her  had  she  had  ten  times  as  much 
money.” 

At  this  period  hat  homage  was  the  aristocratic  custom.  Men 
took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  low  to  all  people  of  rank,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  character.  The  honest  yeoman  bowed  to 
a  rake  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  court.  Dishonor  as  well 
as  worth  received  hat  homage.  There  were  people  whose  con¬ 
sciences  were  troubled  by  this  hat  homage  offered  to  unworthy 
men  because  of  their  rank.  Among  these  were  the  sect  called 
Friends  or  Quakers,  the  followers  of  George  Fox.  These 
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people  professed  to  be  led  by  the  Inner  Light.  To  them  re¬ 
ligion  meant  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul.  They 
interpreted  the  Scriptures  by  this  spirit  of  Inner  Light.  They 
held  that  a  person  must  live  the  Bible  to  understand  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  seat  of  authority  in  all  things, 
and  the  interpreter  of  all  things.  These  people  came  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  no  man  should  take  off  his  hat  to  anybody,  not 
even  the  king  himself,  and  that  a  man  dishonored  himself, 
and  the  birthright  and  equality  of  all  men,  who  uncovered 
his  head  and  bowed  down  to  any  one  but  God.  In  their  view 
as  all  men  are  equal  in  birth,  the  blood  of  the  prince  was  the 
same  as  the  blood  of  a  husbandman.  Titles  were  air  and  riches 
dust. 

William  Penn  was  brought  up  in  the  gay  circles  of  English 
naval  life,  which  followed  the  example  of  the  merry  monarch. 
This  period  of  history  followed  the  stern  times  of  Cromwell 
and  the  Puritans.  England  had  become  jolly  again;  the  min¬ 
strels  came  back  and  dance  and  song;  wine  flowed  red  at  the 
banquets;  the  Christmases  that  succeeded  the  “  no  Christ¬ 
mases  of  the  Roundheads  ”  were  merry  and  green. 

But  the  boy  Penn  took  little  interest  in  the  brilliant  as¬ 
semblies  of  these  times  of  unrestraint.  He,  even  in  his  very 
boyhood,  began  to  dream  of  an  empire  where  all  men  should 
be  equal  and  free. 

He  saw  his  lively  and  hospitable  mother,  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  Dutch  merchant  John  Jaspar,  give  her 
gay  receptions  at  the  naval  quarters  at  London  and  Cork;  his 
sister  enjoyed  them,  but  his  heart  did  not  enter  into  them.  He 
loved  his  mother,  and  she  was  true  to  him  during  all  the  dark 
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days  of  history,  but  the  great  popularity  which  her  generous 
nature  won  did  not  dazzle  him.  A  desire  to  do  something  for 
mankind  filled  his  soul. 

He  gazed  down  upon  the  Tower  of  London,  and  near  it  is 
a  chapel  which  may  still  be  seen,  which  Macaulay  has  called 
“the  saddest  place  on  earth.”  It  is  the  burial  place  of  be¬ 
headed  queens,  of  men  of  state  and  power,  of  many  of  the  great 
and  illustrious  in  English  history.  It  is  a  house  of  the  tombs  of 
tyranny.  Go  and  see  this  chapel  when  you  visit  London.  It 
will  show  you  what  liberty  meant  to  the  mind  of  the  young 
dreamer  William  Penn. 

Liberty?  No,  not  at  first;  justice,  for  justice  is  the 
foundation  of  liberty.  The  hoy  Penn  was  given  to  see  what 
justice  would  do  for  mankind.  So  when  light  feet  were  dan¬ 
cing,  and  cool  wines  flowing,  and  gay  attires  flitting  hither  and 
thither  in  the  light  of  his  father’s  homes,  this  boy’s  dreams 
were  of  justice.  Was  there  nothing  better  for  mankind  in 
the  world  than  the  life  that  had  produced  the  grim  Tower 
with  its  dungeons,  or  than  the  pleasure-seeking  bouts  of  the 
court  and  its  followers? 

Young  William  Penn  was  first  sent  to  school  at  Chigwell, 
near  the  admiral’s  country  seat  in  Essex,  England.  While  here 
his  father,  the  admiral,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  opin¬ 
ion’s  sake.  His  father  in  prison?  It  was  in  his  own  view  in¬ 
justice — injustice!  His  warm,  susceptible,  sensitive  nature 
felt  a  sudden  shock.  He  became  lonely  and  sad,  and  dreamed. 
Why  could  there  not  he  justice  for  all  men?  He  saw  that  jus¬ 
tice  for  all  men  was  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
If  England  was  a  Christian  country  why  was  she  not  just? 
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Why  could  not  there  be  a  country  where  the  laws  were  just 
to  all? 

He  was  a  mere  boy,  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  when, 
dreaming  of  how  mankind  might  be  made  better,  a  most  re¬ 
markable  event  happened  to  him.  We  must  tell  you  of  it,  for 
it  brought  about  the  fixed  resolution  of  his  life.  It  happened 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  just  before  the  merry 
times  of  Charles  II,  perhaps  about  the  time  of  his  father’s 
release  from  prison.  We  can  hardly  sympathize  wholly  with 
the  admiral,  for  he  was  seeking  in  his  heart  to  bring  about 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  which  he  himself  believed  to  be 
England’s  greatest  need.  But  he  was  a  victim  of  the  want  of 
liberty  of  opinion,  and  his  case  influenced  his  son’s  mind  in 
his  search  for  truth. 

The  story  is  this:  One  day  at  Chigwell  school,  when  his 
heart  was  filled  with  a  desire  to  know  what  was  religious  truth, 
and  what  was  his  own  duty  to  God  and  to  the  world,  there 
seemed  to  enter  the  room  “  a  serene  and  holy  light.”  His  soul 
glowed  with  happiness,  and  was  lifted  up  by  a  sense  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  It  was  one  of  the  few  perfectly  happy  hours 
of  his  youth.  He  believed  that  there  had  come  to  him  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Inward  Light.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
experience,  that  light  never  failed  in  all  his  life.  It  lived 
when  he  was  gone. 

He  had  heard  the  Quakers-  preach,  and  he  was  now  drawn 
toward  them.  Among  these  saintly,  wandering  Quakers  was 
one  who  had  a  particular  spiritual  attraction  for  him.  It  was 
Thomas  Loe,  once  a  student  at  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
Penn  became  a  pupil  in  the  Naval  School  at  Tower  Hill.  He 
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must  have  thought  much  of  the  lessons  of  English  history, 
as  he  saw  the  Tower  looming  over  the  Thames.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 

He  was  very  fond  of  manly  sports.  He  entered  into  the 
out-of-door  games  of  the  college  in  a  hearty  way.  He  learned 
the  arts  of  running,  leaping,  jumping,  boating,  and  all  like 
exercises,  and  probably  here  surpassed  his  fellow-students,  as 
he  afterward  astonished  the  Indians  of  the  New  World,  and 
won  their  admiration  by  feats  of  this  kind.  But  he  turned 
for  society  to  men  of  conviction,  heart  sympathy,  and  genius. 
Among  them  were  Robert  Spencer  and  John  Locke.  He,  like 
Count  Zinzendorf  in  his  boyhood  and  the  Wesleys  and  others, 
began  to  gather  students  in  his  rooms  for  religious  exercises. 
This  was  nonconformity. 

“  Will  you  cease  to  hold  these  independent  meetings?  ” 
was  the  question  that  now  confronted  him. 

“  No.” 

“  Then  you  shall  he  fined.” 

Charles  II  was  now  on  the  throne.  An  order  went  forth 
that  the  men  of  the  college  should  wear  surplices. 

“  Would  you  wear  a  surplice  if  you  were  so  ordered?  ”  was 
the  question  that  next  confronted  him. 

“  No.” 

His  resistance  to  the  new  order  of  dress  caused  his  expul- 
.  sion  from  college.  He  returned  home.  His  father,  the  old  ad¬ 
miral,  received  him  wrathfully.  He  had  cherished  the  highest 
anticipations  for  his  son;  now  his  hopes  seemed  to  have  come 
to  an  end.  The  disgrace  of  William’s  expulsion  shut,  in  his 
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view,  the  door  of  high  hope  to  his  family.  We  can  hut  pity 
the  old  admiral.  If  there  is  any  disappointment  that  crushes 
the  heart,  it  is  the  failure  of  a  father’s  hope  in  his  hoy. 

William  Penn  now  left  all  gay  and  fashionable  society,  and 
lived  only  among  serious  and  religious  people.  He  seemed  to 
be  fixed  on  two  things — that  which  was  best  for  the  spiritual 
life  and  that  which  was  best  for  mankind. 

The  old  admiral  could  not  endure  his  son’s  conduct.  He 
one  day  took  a  rod  and  applied  it  to  him  most  vigorously.  But 
the  whipping  did  not  seem  to  alter  the  spirit  of  the  youth. 
He  more  and  more  pitied  men  on  account  of  the  injustice  in 
the  world,  and  he  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  future.  There  must 
be  a  realm  of  justice  for  men — where? 

Among  the  men  of  the  times  there  were  many  who  were 
dreaming  like  dreams. 

There  was  George  Pox,  the  apostle  of  the  Inner  Light,  the 
founder  of  the  Quaker  brotherhood. 

There  was  Milton,  the  blind  poet. 

There  was  Algernon  Sidney,  a  grandnephew  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  The  former  was  a  severe  republican,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and  was  beheaded  at  Tower 

Hill. 

Penn  and  Sidney  became  bosom  friends.  Both  sought  one 
thing — justice  for  mankind. 

Admiral  Penn  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  hoping  that  the  gay 
circles  of  that  city  into  which  he  would  be  introduced  would 
divert  his  mind  from  spiritual  things  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  For  a  time  the  young  man’s  thoughts 
were  turned  from  these  serious  concerns.  But  amid  the 
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gayeties  of  the  French  capital  his  principles  remained  the  same. 
He  was  secretly  a  Quaker,  a  man  of  peace,  and  a  friend  of  man¬ 
kind. 

One  night  in  Paris  he  was  returning  from  a  party,  when  his 
secret  Quaker  principles  were  put  to  a  test.  A  young  gallant 
took  off  his  hat  to  him,  to  which  Penn  did  not  respond. 

“  Draw  and  defend  yourself;  you  have  insulted  me! 99  The 
voice  rang  after  Penn. 

The  street  was  dark;  Penn  stopped.  The  gallant  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and,  dark  as  it  was,  the  young  Quaker  saw  a 
sword  flash. 

“  You  have  treated  me  with  contempt!  99  said  the  roisterer. 
“  I  bowed  to  you  and  raised  my  hat,  and  you  refused  your  cour¬ 
tesy.  I  will  have  satisfaction.  Draw!  ” 

He  made  a  pass  at  Penn  with  his  rapier. 

Penn  was  armed,  as  he  would  not  have  been  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life.  He  whipped  out  his  sword.  There  was  a  clash  of 
steel.  It  drew  a  company  of  night  wanderers  to  the  scene.  Penn 
was  an  expert  swordsman,  and  soon  had  the  French  gallant  at 
his  mercy.  The  company  now  expected  to  see  Penn  wound 
or  kill  the  man.  Did  he?  No.  He  had  indeed  been  more  of 
a  cavalier  than  a  Quaker  in  this  matter  so  far.  But  now  his 
moral  sense  came  hack.  He  gazed  at  the  Frenchman,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  sword  to  its  sheath.  The  Quaker  in  him  had  tri¬ 
umphed. 

The  only  accurate  portrait  of  William  Penn  represents  him 
in  armor.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  painted  in  his  early  life.  He 
would  soon  put  aside  sword  and  armor,  and  trust  to  spiritual 
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weapons  alone,  and  there  should  he  forgiveness  to  the  erring 
and  good  will  to  all. 

Under  Charles  II  Admiral  Penn  lived  on  splendid  estates 
in  luxury,  and  in  full  favor  with  the  court.  He  expected  to 
be  made  a  peer.  He  learned  from  time  to  time  that  his  son  had 
become  a  favorite  of  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  and  the  news 
filled  him  with  joy. 

When  young  Penn  returned  to  London  from  Paris  and 
from  travels  on  the  Continent,  a  handsome,  courtly  young  man, 
of  most  polished  manners,  of  all  polite  accomplishments,  he 
was  sought  after  by  the  circles  of  the  Palace  at  Whitehall  and 
by  people  of  the  highest  culture  and  rank.  It  was  believed 
that  he  would  become  a  young  man  of  fashion  now.  It  was 
the  luxurious  period  of  English  history.  The  court  and  the 
people  were  alike  given  to  pleasure  seeking,  and  night  was 
turned  into  day. 

At  this  gay  time  a  dreadful  thing  occurred.  It  was  the 
London  plague.  It  broke  out  in  the  early  summer  of  1665, 
when  Penn  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  August  of  that 
year  twenty  thousand  people  died;  in  September,  twenty-six 
thousand.  It  is  said  that  there  were  ten  thousand  deaths  on 
one  single  day.  The  dying  and  dead  were  everywhere.  They 
lay  in  the  streets  and  alleys.  The  dead  carts  could  not  move 
fast  enough  to  hear  them  away.  The  event  brought  the  ele¬ 
gant  young  traveler  face  to  face  with  his  duties  to  humanity 
again.  He  lost  all  relish  for  a  life  of  pleasure;  he  must  serve 
the  people.  The  elegant  pleasures  of  Whitehall,  of  Paris,  of 
the  cities  of  the  Continent  were  toys  to  him.  What  were 
they  all  to  the  making  of  a  better  world  for  mankind?  Grow- 
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ing  sick  at  heart  of  all  the  dissipated  assemblies  he  had  seen, 
he  was  from  time  to  time  sent  on  business  to  his  father’s  estates 
at  Cork,  Ireland. 

On  one  of  these  visits  he  chanced  to  notice  that  a  Quaker 
was  to  preach  in  the  city  of  Cork.  Who  was  this  man?  It 
was  none  other  than  Thomas  Loe,  his  old  Oxford  acquaintance. 
He  resolved  to  go  to  the  meeting.  He  went.  He  saw  the  saintly 
man  rise  up  before  the  serious  assembly,  and  heard  him  say: 

“  There  is  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is 
a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the  world.” 

Penn  felt  that  the  words  meant  him.  There  began  a  de¬ 
cisive  struggle  in  his  heart.  Should  he  overcome  or  he  over¬ 
come?  Should  he  follow  the  Inner  Light  or  the  court?  On 
one  side  was  the  most  brilliant  society  of  England  and  Europe; 
on  the  other,  poverty,  ridicule,  and  the  outward  world.  On 
one  hand,  he  could  help  his  father  to  become  a  peer;  on  the 
other,  he  would  disappoint  the  family  hope.  On  one  side  was 
self,  on  the  other  humanity;  on  one  side  seemed  to  be  the 
stars,  and  on  the  other  a  grave. 

That  night — it  was  a  night  of  destiny — William  Penn  was 
convinced  by  Thomas  Loe  that  he  should  choose  the  faith  that 
overcomes  the  world.  He  would  follow  the  Inner  Light.  Good- 
by  court,  good-by  courtiers,  good-by  assemblies  of  gallants  and 
roisterers  and  men  of  good  cheer;  good-by  to  the  armor  and 
sword;  yesterday  a  star  in  a  half  dozen  court  circles,  to-day 
regarded  as  something  less  than  a  man.  He  began  to  preach. 
The  world  laughed.  His  father  heard  the  dreadful  news,  and 
sent  for  him  to  come  at  once  to  London.  He  resolved  to  cure 
his  son  at  once  of  what  he  held  to  be  a  distemper. 


wm. 
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The  young  man  had  returned  in  lace,  ruffles,  curls,  plume, 
and  rapier.  The  admiral  bent  on  him  searching  eyes.  How 
fine  he  looked!  How  handsome!  He  did  not  use  the  words 
thee  ”  and  “  thou.”  Could  the  report  be  true?  But  his  keen 
eye  noticed  that  his  son  did  not  take  oft  his  hat  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  superiors. 

“  My  son,”  said  the  admiral,  after  an  occasion  on  which  the 
former  had  met  people  of  rank  without  removing  his  hat, 
“  why  do  you  not  unbonnet  ?  ” 

“  Father,  I  have  become  a  Quaker.” 

“  A  Quaker — a  Banter!  What,  would  you  not  take  oft 
your  hat  to  any  one?  ” 

“  To  no  one  but  God,”  was  the  firm  answer. 

“  What — what  do  I  hear?  Would  you  not  take  oft  your  hat 
to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York?  ” 

“  I  must  think  of  that  before  I  answer.  Let  me  go  away 
for  a  little  time.” 

“  To  consult  with  the  Banters?  ” 

“  Ho,  to  consult  with  a  Higher  Power.” 

He  went  away  alone.  He  returned  with  his  answer. 

“Well,  my  son,  would  you  not  unbonnet  to  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  York?” 

“  No,  father,  my  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  take  off 
my  hat  to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York!  ” 

The  old  admiral  stood  amazed. 

“  Then,  out  you  go!  ” 

Out?  Where?  To  what  place  did  this  order  lead. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  little  time  after  this  the  gay  but  grim  old  admiral  found 
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himself  dying.  His  fine  estates  were  fading  and  going.  He 
did  not  have  any  need  of  the  court  at  this  hour.  He  sent  for 
his  son,  who  had  not  yet  left  England. 

“  Sir  William,”  he  said,  “  I  am  weary  of  the  world.  I  would 
not  live  my  days  over  again,  for  the  snares  of  life  are  greater 
than  the  fear  of  death.  Let  nothing  in  the  world  tempt  you 
to  wrong  your  conscience .” 

Onas  was  the  Indian  name  for  Penn.  William  Penn  is  com¬ 
ing  over  the  sea  now  with  a  conscience  free.  Golden  Heart 
is  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  his  sail  on  the  blue  Delaware 
Bay.  She  seems  to  see  him  in  her  dreams. 

How  she  haunts  the  graveyard  where  lies  her  father,  whose 
body  she  brought  there  through  the  winter  snows,  pursued  by 
wolves.  How  she  grinds  corn  with  the  women  near  the  great 
elm  tree.  How  she  flies,  as  it  were,  down  the  hay  in  her  canoe 
toward  the  Swedish  settlements.  The  tribes  wait  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Onas.  He  is  to  conclude  a  final  treaty  with  them  in  the 
council  place  where  Colonel  Markham  has  made  a  first  treaty, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  natural  amphitheater,  where  Kensing¬ 
ton,  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  now  stands,  and  where  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  treaty  may  he  seen. 

It  is  autumn,  1682.  Onas  is  on  the  sea,  on  the  ship  Wel¬ 
come.  She  will  soon  moor  in  the  Delaware,  and  her  shallop 
will  bear  Onas  to  the  place  of  the  council  fires. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SUNGLASS. 

A  just  observance  and  reflection  upon  men  and  things  give  wisdom; 
those  are  the  books  of  learning  seldom  read.  William  Penn. 

The  Welcome,  with  Onas  on  board,  had  left  the  Downs. 
She  was  held  to  be  a  stately  vessel  then — three  hundred  tons 
burden.  On  her  deck  a  hundred  or  more  faces  saw  the  shores 
of  Old  England  go  down  with  the  sea.  The  ship  was  well 
supplied  with  food.  It  had  on  hoard  as  luxuries  thirty-two 
fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  sheep,  and  pigs;  a  barrel  of  China 
oranges,  a  keg  of  sweetmeats,  cocoanuts,  tamarinds,  spices, 
citron  water,  flour,  and  dried  fish.  The  smallpox  broke  out 
among  the  passengers  on  the  way,  and  William  Penn  con¬ 
tinued  his  labors  of  self-denial  by  nursing  the  sick  and  dying. 
He  had  left  behind  him  a  lovely  wife  and  children.  He  had 
said  to  them  on  parting,  and  wrote  down  the  words:  “Keep 
upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you;  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure 
that  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  and  hear  with  your  own  ears. 
Entertain  no  lurchers;  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or  re¬ 
venge;  use  no  tricks;  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or  cover  in¬ 
justice.  Let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trusting 
in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none  shall  be  able 

to  hurt  or  supplant  you.” 
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One  late  October  day  Golden  Heart  was  making  a  journey 
to  the  Swedish  towns  on  the  water,  when  she  drew  her  canoe 
to  a  point  of  pines  on  the  shore  where  there  was  a  small  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement.  She  went  up  on  a  hill  to  a  place  of  wigwams, 
now  deserted,  and  she  met  there  a  busy  man  in  those  parts, 
Surveyor  Holme.  The  two  looked  down  on  the  serene  waters, 
and  talked  of  the  coming  of  Onas. 

“  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  his  ship  will  ap¬ 
pear?  ”  asked  the  girl.  “  You  said  it  would  be  one  moon.  That 
was  when  the  moon  was  new.  She  is  full  now.” 

“  He  should  be  here  now.  He  will  be  here,  I  think,  before 
the  moon  is  new  again — before  the  witch-hazels  go  out  of 
bloom.” 

Some  young  Indians  came  out  of  the  forests,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  sat  down  under  the  elms  and  junipers  on  the  hill  and 
talked  of  the  coming  ship.  It  was  high  noon,  and  a  hot  day 
for  the  late,  cooling  season. 

“  I  must  have  a  smoke,”  said  the  surveyor,  drawing  out  his 
pipe  from  a  leather  pocket. 

He  filled  the  pipe  with  a  kind  of  tobacco  such  as  the  Indians 
smoked.  He  then  put  his  hand  into  the  leather  bag  and  drew 
out  of  it  a  curious  glass,  which  at  once  interested  the  Indians. 
It  was  round,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  had  a  bone  handle  and 
a  bright  metal  rim. 

Surveyor  Holme  turned  it  around  in  his  hand.  The  In¬ 
dians’  eyes  sparkled  with  curiosity.  One  of  the  young  Indians 
touched  it  cautiously. 

“  What  is  it?  ”  asked  Golden  Heart — “  a  moonglass?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  girl.  One  could  never  draw  any  fire  out 
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of  the  moon,  if  he  had  a  hundred  of  them.  It  is  a  sun¬ 
glass.” 

“What  do  you  do  with  it?”  asked  the  girl. 

“  Light  my  pipe  with  it,”  said  the  surveyor.  “  Did  thee 
never  see  one  before?” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  Then  corrected  herself — “  Once.” 

“  How  do  you  light  your  pipe  with  it?  Where  do  you  get 
your  fire?  ”  she  asked. 

“  From  the  sun.” 

The  young  Indians  started. 

“  I  always  light  my  pipe  from  the  sun,  and  kindle  fires  in 
that  way  in  the  daytime  when  it  is  fair.” 

He  stood  up  and  went  out  beyond  the  shadows  of  the  trees, 
into  the  field,  saying: 

“  Come  here  and  see  me  light  my  pipe  from  the  fire  in 
the  sun.” 

The  Indians  followed  him  timidly.  The  surveyor  held  the 
round  glass  over  his  pipe  so  that  it  might  receive  and  concen¬ 
trate  the  sunbeams.  The  Indians  gazed  at  him  with  wonder. 

The  pipe  began  to  smoke.  As  the  light  puffs  of  smoke 
rose  in  the  clear  air  the  Indians  drew  back  and  looked  timidly 
at  each  other.  The  surveyor  put  his  lighted  pipe  into  his 
mouth,  and  said: 

“  There  are  some  dry  leaves,  throw  some  sticks  upon  them, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  I  kindle  a  fire.  I’ll  have  the  sun  down 
here  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  will  warm  our  hands  by  his  fire, 
as  though  it  was  a  sweat  oven.” 

The  Indians  laid  some  sticks  on  the  leaves  in  the  shelter  of 
a  rock.  The  surveyor  held  the  sunglass  over  the  leaves, 
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which  presently  began  to  curl  np  and  to  smoke  and  then  to 
burn.  There  came  a  puff  of  wind  and  the  fuel  burst  into  a  light 
flame.  The  Indians  lifted  their  arms  and  skipped  back  in  as¬ 
tonishment. 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ”  asked  the  surveyor. 

“  The  sun  fire!  ”  said  one.  “  How  did  it  come  down?  ” 

“  Stand  there/’  said  the  surveyor,  “  and  I  will  show  you. 
Hold  out  your  hand — so,”  he  said  to  one  of  the  company. 

The  surveyor  stretched  out  his  hand.  The  young  Indian 
obeyed.  He  stretched  out  his  bronze  arm,  and  presented  a  fine 
figure  with  his  lithe  form,  hunting  belt,  and  plume. 

The  surveyor  took  a  few  leisurely  puffs  from  his  pipe,  and 
slowly  raised  the  sunglass  over  the  palm  of  the  Indian’s  hand. 
It  left  a  bright  spot  upon  it,  with  a  purple  rim.  He  moved 
the  glass  aside. 

“  Turn  over  your  hand,”  said  the  surveyor;  “  let  me  try 
the  hack  of  it.  The  palm  is  too  tender.” 

The  young  Indian  turned  his  hand.  The  surveyor  lifted 
the  glass,  and  held  it  over  the  dark  skin.  The  golden  spot 
came  hack  again.  The  glass  was  near  the  hand.  The  Indians 
gazed  upon  the  spot  curiously. 

“  Do  you  feel  anything?  ”  asked  the  surveyor. 

“  Usqueoret said  the  Indian,  meaning  that  it  felt  very 
good. 

The  surveyor  raised  the  glass  slowly.  “  Have  you  felt  any 
heat?”  he  asked  presently. 

“  Matta  ne  batta ,”  said  the  Indian,  or  “  I  have  not.” 

“  Now  stand  perfectly  still,”  said  the  surveyor.  “  There’s 
some  fire  left  in  the  sun  yet.  That  fire  never  goes  out  except 
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in  the  night,  when  one  needs  it  most.  Stand  perfectly  still. 
The  sun  will  begin  to  bite  in  a  minute.  There,  now  stand 
still.” 

He  raised  the  sunglass  a  little.  The  spot  on  the  Indian’s 
hand  contracted.  The  young  man’s  eyes  began  to  flash,  and 
his  knees  to  knock  together. 

“  Stand  still,  and  you  shall  see  how  it  all  is,”  said  the  sur¬ 
veyor. 

Suddenly  the  young  Indian  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  sank 
down,  and  then  leaped  into  the  air. 

“  Run,”  he  said  to  his  companions,  “  I’m  bitten!  ” 

He  bounded  down  the  hill.  His  companions  followed  him 
in  terror.  What  miracle  was  this! 

The  Indian  girl  did  not  run.  She  gazed  on  the  surveyor 
with  pride  and  admiration. 

“  You  can  command  the  sun,”  said  she. 

“  Yes,  in  a  way.” 

“  He  obeys  you.” 

“  He  gives  me  one  of  his  beams.” 

“  Give  me  one  of  his  beams.” 

The  girl  held  out  her  hand. 

The  surveyor  lifted  his  glass  over  it,  and  concentrated  the 
glowing  circle  which  it  made  on  her  flesh. 

“  It  bites,”  she  said,  “  but  I  can  bear  it.  Hold  it  there.  I 
will  never  complain.” 

The  surveyor  saw  that  she  was  in  pain.  But  she  stood  there 
like  a  statue. 

“  I  do  not  complain.  The  wolves  did  not  make  me  com¬ 
plain.  The  winter  water  does  not  make  me  complain.  When 
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the  Dutch  ship  was  frozen  into  the  ice,  who  broke  the  way  for 
her  out  into  the  hay?  The  Indians  will  tell  you.  The  fire  does 
not  make  me  complain.  I  will  love  the  sun  now  that  it  has 
kissed  me.” 

The  surveyor  took  away  the  glass. 

“  Faithful  Heart,  you  are  a  brave  girl.” 

“  White  brother,  give  me  the  glass.” 

“  I  would  give  it  to  you  if  I  would  give  it  to  any  one.” 

“ Have  you  another?”  she  pleaded. 

“  Only  one  more.” 

“  White  brother,  give  me  the  glass.  It  was  I  who  released 
the  Dutch  ship  from  the  ice.  I  have  ever  been  a  friend  to  you 
all.  I  am  not  a  gift  taker,  hut  the  sun  has  kissed  me;  there  is 
the  prints  of  his  lips;  it  burns.  The  sun  has  always  been  a 
friend  to  the  Indians.  Give  me  the  glass.  I  want  it  for 
something.” 

“  What,  my  girl  ?  ” 

“  I  want  to  light  the  council  fires  from  the  sun.” 

“  I  can  not  refuse  you.  I  might  refuse  Onas  himself,  hut  I 
can  not  refuse  you.  You  who  broke  the  ice  for  the  Dutch  ship, 
or  led  the  Indians  to  do  it.  You  brought  home  the  body  of 
your  father,  and  was  harked  at  by  wolves.  You  are  watching 
for  Onas,  and  will  he  good  to  his  children.  My  daughter,  there 
are  few  in  the  world  like  Golden  Heart.  Here,  take  the  glass. 
You  will  use  it  well.” 

“  Will  the  sun  obey  me?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  girl.”' 

“  Then  may  never  the  white  men  want  a  fire,”  said  the  girl, 
“  and  may  never  a  sick  Indian  lie  down  in  the  cold.” 
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She  held  up  the  glass  over  some  leaves.  They  kindled. 

“  The  sun  obeys  me/’  she  said.  “  0  glorious  sun!  I  would 
like  to  kindle  the  council  fires  so.  I  will.”  She  added:  “  I 
want  to  wander,  wander.  White  brother,  I  want  to  wander. 
Wherever  any  one  needs  me,  there  I  want  to  be.  The  sick, 
the  little  one,  the  old  man,  the  women  who  wail.  You  will 
need  me  some  day.  Onas  will  need  me;  his  children  will  need 
me.  I  will  be  there.  I  hear  a  voice  calling  me  within.  I 
will  be  there.  My  dead  were  good  people;  they  are  good 
spirits  now.  They  come,  they  hover;  I  will  be  there.  I  will 
kindle  the  council  fires.” 

Was  the  glass  real?  Could  she  be  sure  of  it?  She  was  an 
odd  genius  of  the  forest.  She  wished  she  could  test  the  glass 
on  another. 

The  surveyor  turned  around  and  looked  out  toward  the  sea, 
bending  his  head,  and  holding  his  hand  in  front  of  the  wide 
brim  of  his  hat.  The  girl  stepped  up  behind  him.  She  slowly 
reached  the  glass  over  his  hat  with  her  long  arm,  so  that  it 
might  concentrate  the  sun’s  rays  on  his  hand.  He  gave  a  jump. 
He  brushed  his  hand,  and  said: 

“  I  thought  the  sun  had  bitten  me,  too.” 

He  pointed  seaward. 

“  I  think  it  is  a  sail,”  said  the  girl.  “  Is  it  Onas?  ” 

“  It  may  be,  girl.” 

“  I  will  go  to  my  canoe.” 

“  Go  back,  girl;  Onas  will  not  settle  here.  His  ship  may 
come  in  here,  but  when  he  meets  the  Indians  it  will  be  on  the 
old  council  grounds  under  the  great  tree.  So  Colonel  Mark¬ 
ham  has  told  me.  He  will  not  come  to  the  Indians  in  a  ship;  he 
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will  come  in  a  boat.  The  ship  will  lie  ont  in  the  hay  or  in  the 
river.  His  boat  will  have  a  flag.  It  will  be  red.  It  will  blow 
in  the  wind.  There  will  be  a  cross  on  the  flag — so .” 

The  surveyor  crossed  his  arms. 

“  Men  will  row  Onas.  They  will  have  no  paddles  but  oars. 
Their  oars  will  move  up  and  down,  up  and  down — so.” 

The  surveyor  moved  his  arms  up  and  down  with  steady, 
regular  motion. 

“How  shall  I  know  Onas?” 

“  His  dress  will  be  the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  ash  trees; 
he  will  have  a  blue  belt,  and  he  will  wear  his  hat.” 

“Does  he  never  take  off  his  hat?” 

“  Only  when  he  sleeps  and  when  he  prays.” 

She  hurried  to  her  canoe.  As  she  paddled  out  into  the  calm 
water  she  saw  the  masts  of  a  ship  rising.  It  was  the  Welcome. 
A  new  Mayflower  was  on  the  Delaware.  A  ship  like  the  Argo, 
in  which  Jason,  Orpheus,  and  Hercules  went  in  search  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  It  was  the  ship  of  William  Penn,  who  was 
bringing  the  royal  patent  as  Governor. 

It  is  said  that  Heaven  sifted  the  nations  to  find  the  men 
who  sailed  on  the  Mayflower.  If  so,  Heaven  had  sifted  the 
nations  again. 

It  was  October  27th,  at  Hew  Castle,  on  the  Delaware,  a 
glorious  day  for  liberty,  peace,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  people  have  gathered  on  the  landing.  There  were  English, 
Welsh,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans.  Colonel  Markham  was 
there.  Indians  were  gathering.  Taminent,  the  leader  of  the 
red  tribes,  had  heard  the  news,  and  stood  looking  out  on  the 
sea.  The  waters  sparkled  and  seemed  dancing.  The  ship  rose 
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higher;  canoes  filled  the  sea  between  the  sails  and  the  landing. 
Golden  Heart  did  not  go  hack  that  day.  Her  canoe  glided  in 
among  the  others.  The  autumn  sun  went  down  over  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  Onas  had  come.  A  new  kingdom  was  founded;  a  new 
order  of  thought  was  begun  in  the  world. 

That  night  Golden  Heart  set  out  for  Coaqunnoe,  the  place 
of  the  council  ground,  where  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now 
stands.  She  glided  over  the  waters  thinking  of  the  strange 
scene  that  she  had  left  behind. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  FOOTPRINT. 

Speak  last  and  little,  but  to  the  point. 

Truest  eloquence  is  the  plainest,  and  brief  speaking  is  the  best. 

William  Penn. 

It  became  the  delight  of  Golden  Heart  to  work  wonders 
with  the  sunglass.  To.  the  Indians  the  kindling  of  fire  by  the 
concentrated  rays  of  the  sun  was  a  miracle:  the  girl  had  learned 
the  art  of  commanding  a  new  force,  and  to  her  there  was  some¬ 
thing  godlike  in  this  simple  knowledge.  Great  councils  used 
to  be  held  in  the  Wissahickon  Valley,  and  at  Shackamaxon. 
Here  the  Indians  caused  their  weapons  to  be  removed  out  of 
sight,  for  it  was  their  belief  that  evil  objects  produced  evil 
thoughts  and  influences,  and  here,  on  the  green  turf,  bordered 
with  savins  and  sumacs,  with  the  narrow  river  winding  before 
them  in  one  place  and  the  broad  river  in  the  other,  they  smoked 
their  caluments. 

The  Lenape  Indians  were  the  tribe  of  service  to  the  other 
tribes,  and  the  nations  of  the  North  had  covenanted  to  protect 
them.  There  were  at  this  time  on  the  rivers  of  the  Delaware, 
the  Susquehanna,  the  Juniata,  and  the  Hudson,  or  in  the 
green  forest  region  between  the  ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
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nearly  one  hundred  Indian  kings.  These  ruled  over  several 
large  tribes  and  many  small  ones,  and  some  of  them  were  sub¬ 
ordinate,  as  was  the  venerable  sachem  of  the  Lenape,  or  the 
Delawares. 

Golden  Heart  was  the  pride  of  the  tribe.  Her  father  had 
been  a  king,  and  her  heroic  deed  in  bringing  back  the  body  of 
her  father  had  given  her  a  place  in  every  heart. 

“We  love  those  who  plant  roses  in  graveyards,”  said  an 
old  Lenape  counselor.  “  Such  spirits  belong  to  us  all;  they 
find  open  roads  and  open  doors.” 

The  Lenape  Indians  had  great  reverence  for  those  who  had 
gained  wisdom  from  long  life  and  hard  experience.  Withered 
Indians  sat  in  the  light  of  the  council  fires. 

The  great  questions  of  the  time  were  referred  to  them, 
and  chiefs  followed  their  advice  when  they  had  made  their 
answer. 

There  was  to  be  a  council  at  the  Falls  of  the  Wissahickon 
at  which  a  grave  question  was  to  be  presented,  which  had 
awakened  a  great  interest  in  the  tribe.  It  was  indeed  a  strange 
case.  A  young  Indian  had  quarreled  with  another  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  under  the  impulse  of  anger  had  killed  him.  The 
deed  had  made  him  an  outcast.  He  had  a  sense  of  honor,  and 
he  saw  that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  live. 

He  went  to  the  aged  father  of  the  young  Indian  whom  he 
had  killed,  and  said: 

“  I  have  taken  the  life  of  your  son.  I  have  put  out  his  life. 
He  kills  himself  who  kills  another.  I  put  out  the  light  of  his 
life,  and  for  me  there  is  no  more  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  light  of 
stars.  Do  with  me  what  you  will.  I  have  come.” 
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The  aged  father  sat  silent  for  a  time,  hut  he  at  last  said: 

“  Why  did  you  put  out  the  light?  It  leaves  me  in  the  dark. 
My  torch  of  life  was  my  son,  and  now  I  sit  all  the  day  in  the 
shadow.  The  sun  shines  for  me  as  though  it  did  not  shine,  and 
I  turn  away  from  the  face  of  the  moon  in  the  waters.  WThy 
did  you  put  out  the  light  of  my  poor  old  heart  and  leave  my 
feet  to  stumble?” 

“  The  evil  spirit  of  anger  came  over  me.  He  burned  in  my 
blood.  He  took  my  other  self  away.  I  would  that  that  day  had 
never  come  into  my  life.  I  would  not  do  it  now.” 

“  Then  you  are  not  the  same  Indian  that  you  were  then. 
What  do  wish  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  You  must  kill  me.” 

“  But  the  Indian  that  killed  my  son  is  dead.  You  are  not 
the  same  Indian  now.  You  are  my  friend  now.  I  can  not 
kill  my  friend.  Go.  Go  to  the  big  hunters  and  tell  them 
what  you  have  told  me,  and  what  I  have  said.” 

The  youth  went  to  the  big  hunters,  and  told  his  tale. 

“  Sit  down  on  the  rock  on  the  shore  and  look  out  upon 
the  water,  and  we  will  pass  by,”  said  they. 

He  sat  down  on  the  lonely  rock  and  looked  out  on  the  sea- 
river.  He  expected  to  receive  a  blow  from  the  hatchet  as  the 
big  hunters  passed  by.  He  heard  them  approach  one  by  one, 
but  their  steps  passed  and  died  away,  and  he  received  no  harm. 
It  was  morning  when  he  sat  down.  At  noon  all  was  still.  He 
saw  the  sea  tide  in  the  river  rise  and  fall.  At  sunset  he  turned 
his  head.  The  big  hunters  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  by  the 
river. 

The  next  day  he  began  to  wander.  Whenever  he  met  an 
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Indian  he  told  his  tale,  and  said  that  he  was  looking  for  an 
enemy  to  take  his  life.  But  on  account  of  his  repentance  he 
could  find  no  enemy.  Every  wayfarer  who  heard  his  story 
pitied  him. 

He  at  last  met  an  aged  counselor  of  the  chief.  “  Bring  your 
case  to  the  council,”  said  the  withered  judge.  “  We  will  decide 
what  shall  he  done,  and  if  we  forgive  you  then  you  must  for¬ 
give  yourself,  and  cease  to  eat  your  own  heart.” 

It  became  known  that  the  council  fire  was  to  be  lighted 
and  that  judgment  was  to  be  passed  on  the  case. 

Not  only  the  chief  and  the  counselors  appeared  on  the  day 
of  the  trial,  but  a  great  number  of  Indians  whose  hearts  had 
been  moved  to  pity  the  old  man,  who,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  son,  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world. 

Golden  Heart  was  there. 

The  dry  wood  had  been  gathered  for  the  council  fire.  The 
weapons  of  death  had  been  removed,  and  the  chief  sat  down, 
and  his  counselors  formed  a  semicircle  called  a  half-moon, 
partly  around  him. 

“  Daughter  of  the  king,”  said  the  chief,  “  you  may  speak 
to  the  sun.” 

The  girl  raised  her  sunglass  over  the  dry  grass  and  leaves 
about  the  wood.  The  pile  began  to  send  up  white  puffs  of 
smoke;  there  came  a  light  wind  up  from  the  river,  and  the 
council  fire  was  lighted.  It  burned. 

* 

The  girl  turned  her  head  and  glanced  with  delight  on  the 
venerable  council  and  the  great  company  of  Indians.  She 
bent  her  dark  eye  on  the  victim,  whom  the  evil  spirit  of  hate 
had  caused  to  commit  the  murder,  and  who  could  find  no  one 
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to  avenge  the  crime.  Then  she  looked  toward  the  river,  and 
she  thought  again  of  the  place  of  the  alder  bushes,  which  she 
had  suspected  to  have  been  the  hiding  place  of  some  lurking 
Indian  on  the  evening  when  the  shell-money  makers  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  wampum  belt. 

The  red-winged  blackbirds  were  there.  The  bobolinks 
were  toppling  among  the  river  weeds  in  the  burning  sun. 
A  black  plume  flashed  up.  It  disappeared.  It  was  a  crow’s 
plume.  It  was  the  same  plume  that  she  had  seen  before. 

The  council  began  its  work.  The  oldest  Indian  in  the 
grave  body  led  it. 

“Why  did  you  slay  the  brave?”  asked  this  forest  judge. 

“  I  lost  myself.  The  evil  spirit  took  me  away  and  acted 
through  me.  I  was  an  evil  spirit  then.” 

“  But  you  gave  way  to  him.  He  did  the  deed,  but  you 
opened  the  door.” 

“  I  opened  the  door.  I  am  now  ready  to  shut  the  door 
of  life.  I  opened  the  door.  I  would  not  do  it  again.  Woe 
be  to  the  day  that  I  opened  the  door!  I  would  not  do  it 
again;  but  I  opened  the  door,  and  I  ask  for  nothing.  His 
father  sits  alone  in  the  shadow,  and  he  has  gone  from  the 
light  of  the  sun.  I  opened  the  door  for  the  evil  spirit  to  come 
in;  I  ask  for  nothing — close  the  door.  If  you  will  close  the 
door,  it  matters  nothing  to  me.” 

The  Indian  judge  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
said: 

“You  feel  for  his  father?” 

“My  heart  melts  for  him.” 

“  Then  go  to  him  and  be  a  son  to  him,  and  fill  the  place 
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of  him  whose  life  you  have  taken.  Why  should  two  Indians 
die?  I  have  said.”  * 

The  great  chief  arose.  He  opened  his  blanket  and  threw 
it  hack  over  his  shoulders,  and  dropped  his  pipe  on  the  turf. 

The  smoke  of  the  council  fire  was  curling  up  toward  the 
sky.  The  ospreys  were  wheeling  and  screaming  in  mid-air. 

A  flock  of  pigeons  darkened  the  sun  like  a  cloud,  and  the 
chief  stood  in  silence  until  they  were  gone  over.  He  then 
spoke. 

“  My  son,  I  forgive  you,  for  your  heart  is  not  the  heart  that 
seeks  evil  ways.  To  destroy  one  whom  I  might  save  would 
he  evil — to  save  life  is  the  end  of  the  life  of  those  who  live  in 
the  light  of  the  sun. 

“  My  son,  your  chief  helps  every  one;  he  hinders  no  one, 
and  he  follows  the  counsel  of  the  old.  YY>u  have  heard  what 
the  old  man  has  said.  It  is  the  word  of  wisdom.  Go  to  the 
father  of  him  you  have  slain.  Be  a  son  to  him. 

“  His  eye  dims — be  his  eyes. 

•  “  His  ear  shuts — be  your  ears  open  for  him. 

“  His  feet  falter — give  thy  young  strength  to  him.  Go — 
go;  he  thou  hands  for  his  hands,  he  a  heart  to  his  heart,  and 
when  he  dies  cover  him  with  the  earth  and  leave  him  to  the 
sun,  the  stars,  the  winds,  and  the  flowers.  I  have  said.” 

The  young  man  rose  up  from  a  mound  where  he  had  been 
sitting  with  bent  eyes.  He  lifted  his  hand. 

“  My  life  for  his  life  will  I  give — I  will  be  twice  a  son  to 
him!  ” 


*  The  story  is  founded  on  tradition. 
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He  moved  away  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  As  he  was 
going,  an  aged  Indian  and  a  hoy  were  seen  to  come  out  of 
the  alder  hushes  by  the  river  and  to  walk  rapidly  along  the 
banks  toward  the  wooded  hills  and  to  disappear.  The  Indian 
was  tall,  and  wore  a  black  plume. 

The  flames  of  the  council  fire  died,  leaving  ashes.  The 
council  dissolved,  hut  the  women  lingered  about  the  place 
after  the  men  went  away.  Golden  Heart  remained  with  them. 

The  black  plume  haunted  her. 

She  went  down  to  the  place  of  the  alder  hushes.  Shallow 
water  was  there,  and  cranberry  meadows.  The  ground  was 
soft,  and  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  feet. 

She  made  her  way  into  the  hushes,  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  twice  seen  the  black  plume.  She  found  there  an  open 
place  on  a  hillock.  Some  one  had  slept  there.  The  winter- 
green,  or  “  creeping  J enny  ”  as  it  is  called  to-day,  was  pressed 
hard  upon  the  mound. 

There  were  footprints  here  and  there,  but  they  were  all 
of  the  same  size,  and  they  pointed  one  way.  She  followed 
them  out  and  along  the  river.  There  was  a  mystery  about 
them. 

Her  wonder  grew.  Which  way  did  these  footprints  point? 
Toward  the  hills  whither  the  strangers  had  gone?  Ho.  They 
pointed  toward  the  place  of  the  alders. 

Her  heart  fell.  She  had  seen  the  black  plume  again,  and 
the  old  counselors  had  told  her  that  to  see  the  black  crow’s 
plume  was  a  bad  sign.  Why  should  a  had  sign  come  to  her 
— she  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  sought  only  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  good,  and  wished  no  one  harm? 
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Signs  of  this  kind  have  little  or  no  value,  but,  if  one  be¬ 
lieve  in  such  things,  they  have  influence.  She  stood  alone 
with  a  depressed  feeling,  wondering  what  would  befall  her. 

The  alder  hushes  stirred.  The  low  red  laurels  parted,  and 
the  white  head  of  an  animal  appeared.  What  was  it? 

She  had  never  seen  such  an  animal  before  except  in  fancy. 
It  stopped.  She  went  toward  it. 

It  leaped  out  of  the  laurels  and  ran  toward  some  rocky 
hills.  Its  full  form  appeared  to  her.  It  was  long  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  was  like  an  animal  that  she  had  seen  in  her  fancy 
ever  since  the  day  that  the  old  counselor  had  told  her  that  to 
see  a  white  wolf  would  be  a  good  sign,  and  one  that  would 
bring  to  a  girl  happiness  and  fortune.  It  caused  her  heart  to 
beat  with  joy,  for  she  had  indeed  seen  the  white  wolf  of  the 
wood — the  creature  of  her  dreams. 

“  I  have  seen  it  with  my  eyes  shut,”  she  said.  “  Now  I 
have  seen  it  with  my  open  eyes.  I  am  free.  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  if  a  wolf  can  be  white.  I  can  be  a  queen.  But  what 
was  the  black  plume,  and  where  did  it  go?  ” 

There  was  an  old  legend  in  the  tribe  that  the  spies  of  the 
Southern  Indians  walked  the  other  way .  She  recalled  it.  But 
why  should  any  hostile  Indians  make  their  way  here?  The 
Lenape  were  a  peace  tribe — the  first  or  original  nation,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Six  Nations.  They  sought  only  the  good  of 
the  Indian  race. 

She  returned  to  the  Indian  women. 

“Who  is  it  that  you  call  ‘  old  Walk-the-Other-Way ??  ” 
she  asked  of  one  of  them. 

“  Don’t  scare  us,  girl.  He  comes  when  he  goes,  and  goes 
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when  he  comes.  May  your  eyes  never  see  him!  He  wears  a 
crow’s  plume,  and  it  glistens.  It  glistens  like  an  evil  eye. 
May  you  never  meet  it,  girl!  It  bodes  no  good.  There  some¬ 
times  comes  a  shadow  o’er  the  sun.  May  you  never  see  it, 
girl — it  bodes  no  good.  The  old  judge  decided  well.  The 
young  Indian  will  be  true  to  his  master.” 

She  was  right.  The  old  Indian  judge’s  decision  had  in  it  a 
principle  of  humanity  that  the  wider  world  has  been  slow  to 
learn.  The  Indian  judge  had  studied  the  hook  of  the  soul. 

It  was  with  bright  hopes  that  the  girl  lay  down  that  night 
in  the  recesses  in  the  cave.  The  sign  filled  her  mind.  She 
felt  a  new  power  stirring  within  her.  What  could  she  not  do 
if  a  wolf  could  be  white?  She  believed  that  somehow  the 
spirit  of  the  wood  had  caused  the  white  wolf  to  appear  to  her. 
She  felt  that  an  invisible  power  was  over  her  and  in  the  sign. 

She  was  so  happy  that  she  could  not  sleep.  There  was  a 
slight  sound  at  the  opening  of  the  cave — a  rustle.  It  was  a 
wolf’s  foot;  she  knew  the  animals  of  the  wood  by  the  sounds 
of  their  feet. 

She  looked  toward  the  light,  for  the  night  was  not  wholly 
dark.  A  white  form  glided  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
stopped  with  its  head  close  to  the  ground. 

It  lifted  its  head.  Its  eyes  met  hers.  She  raised  herself 
slowly.  She  had  no  fear.  It  turned,  and  with  its  head  look¬ 
ing  backward  while  its  feet  went  forward  it  left  the  cave.  It 
was  the  white  wolf  of  the  wood. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CAYE  CITY. 

Choose  those  that  excel  thee  for  thy  friends,  but  despair  not  of  others. 

William  Penn. 

In  the  bluffs  of  the  Schuylkill  there  were  deep  caves,  and 
in  this  cave  city  Golden  Heart  lived  at  times  with  the  In¬ 
dian  women,  who  gathered  shells  for  wampum,  ground  corn, 
and  made  blankets.  It  was  a  place  of  the  ancient  trees  of  the 
forests.  Stone  quarries  were  near,  and  patches  of  earth  that 
would  harden  like  clay.  The  fishing  birds  built  their  nests 
in  the  region  in  tall  trees,  some  of  which  were  more  than  a 
century  old. 

Thomas  Holme,  the  surveyor,  had  selected  this  region,  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  as  the  site  of  the  new  city,  and 
had  brought  the  new  governor — William  Penn  of  history, 
the  Onas  of  the  Indians — to  explore  the  place.  It  was  on  this 
visit  that  Golden  Heart,  the  cave  girl,  first  met  the  Quaker 
Governor. 

She  watched  the  Governor’s  boat  as  it  came  up  to  the 
shore,  under  the  amphitheater  of  the  hills.  The  boat  had 
no  flag,  no  band  of  rowers.  The  Quaker  Governor  had  no 
sash.  This  was  not  the  man  she  had  seen  in  her  vision  as 
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described  to  her  by  the  surveyor.  The  Indian  women  came 
out  of  their  caves  one  by  one,  and  followed  the  Indian  girl 
down  to  the  shore.  They  knew  Thomas  Holme,  the  surveyor, 
well,  and  were  glad  to  see  him.  They  had  ready  a  meal  for 
him  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  caves. 

The  Governor  passed  along  the  street  before  the  caves, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  the  women  had  prepared  the 
meal,  which  consisted  of  hominy,  roast  fish,  and  roast  acorns, 
and  he  who  had  made  his  table  with  lords,  knights,  and  even 
with  kings,  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  this  humble  repast. 

How  the  old  manor  houses  and  castles,  with  their  ivied 
walls,  their  pages,  their  hunting  parties  with  their  golden 
peals  of  horns,  must  have  risen  before  his  mental  vision  on 
occasions  like  this! 

The  Indian  girl  served  the  Governor  and  the  surveyor. 

“  Here  must  be  the  city,”  said  Thomas  Holme  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  as  they  looked  down  on  the  parting  rivers.  “  Here  is 
the  amity  ground.  It  is  the  place  where  the  kings  meet  in 
time  of  peace  and  smoke  the  calumet.” 

“  We  must  assemble  the  chiefs  of  the  nations  there,  and 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  on  that  ground,  one  that  will  stand 
for  all  time,”  said  the  Governor. 

He  gazed  on  the  ground  over  which  rose  gigantic  elms 
more  than  a  century  old. 

“  How  strange  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  place  of  amity 
here,  where  forest  kings  meet  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace!  ” 

“  They  smoke  in  silence,”  said  Surveyor  Holme.  “  So 
here  were  held  Quaker  meetings  long  before  George  Fox 
arose  in  the  world.” 
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“  Which  shows  that  these  people  have  the  Inner  Light, 
the  true  witness,”  said  the  Governor.  “  They  are  brothers  in¬ 
deed.  We  must  treat  them  as  brothers;  my  field  is  the  world, 
my  countrymen  are  all  mankind,  my  church  are  all  those 
who  follow  and  obey  the  Inner  Light  according  to  their 
knowledge.” 

The  Quaker  Governor  surveyed  the  ancient  council  grove 
from  a  point  on  the  bluff. 

“  Let  us  go  to  the  place,”  he  said. 

They  went  down  to  the  wide  council  ground,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  girl  followed  them.  On  her  neck  was  a  belt  of  wampum, 
and  in  the  string  of  wampum  glittered  the  sunglass. 

“  The  place  of  amity,”  said  the  Governor  when  they  came 
to  the  trees,  “  the  council  grounds  of  the  kings,  the  spot  made 
sacred  by  the  assemblages  of  peace.  Yes,  here,  friend  Holme, 
we  must  hold  a  meeting  of  the  kings.  Here  the  treaty  must 
be  made.” 

The  Indian  women  had  come  away  from  the  cave  city, 
following  the  girl,  who  had  kept  in  sight  of  the  surveyor 
and  Governor.  As  they  came  one  by  one  upon  the  council 
ground  they  formed  in  a  semicircle. 

“  They  have  made  a  new  moon,”  said  the  surveyor.  “  The 
chiefs  and  warriors  in  their  council  sit  down  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent.” 

The  Indian  girl  stood  before  them.  She  held  up  her  sun¬ 
glass.  It  gleamed,  but  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  it  did 
not  draw  fire. 

“What  will  you  do  with  it?”  asked  the  surveyor. 

“  The  glass  holds  the  secret  of  the  sky,”  she  said.  “  The 
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secret  has  been  given  to  me.  I  will  use  it  for  my  people  when 
the  day  comes.  I  will  use  it  for  you  when  the  day  comes. 
The  blue  birds  of  spring  will  come  with  the  sky  on  their 
wings;  the  flowers  of  summer  will  come  with  dawn  in  their 
leaves;  the  maize  of  the  autumn  will  rustle  in  the  winds,  and 
the  snows  will  cover  the  earth.  Again  and  again  the  springs, 
the  summers,  the  autumns,  the  winters  will  come  and  go,  but 
all  that  you  do  for  me  I  will  do  for  you,  and  all  that  you  give 
to  me  I  will  give  hack  to  you,  and  you  never  shall  be  sorry 
that  you  have  given  this  sunglass  to  me.  My  people  all  love 
Faithful  Heart,  as  they  loved  my  father.  I  am  going  to  live 
for  my  people,  for  my  father  did,  and  he  was  a  king.  I  am 
going  to  live  for  the  pale  faces.  I  am  going  to  live  for  you, 
whom  the  people  call  Holme.  You  had  two  fireglasses  ”  (sun¬ 
glasses)  “  and  you  gave  me  one.” 

The  Governor  and  surveyor  left  the  place.  The  great 
trees  vanished  from  their  view,  the  council  ground,  the  cave 
city.  But  they  were  to  appear  again. 

The  Indian  women  followed  them  down  to  the  shore. 

The  Lenni-Lenapes  were  the  happy  family  of  the  Algon¬ 
quin  race.  The  Dutch  began  to  trade  with  them  as  early  as 
1613.  They  were  divided  into  three  principal  tribes — Turtle, 
Turkey,  and  Wolf.  The  last  inhabited  the  country  of  lower 
New  Jersey,  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware  below  Trenton,  and 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Schuylkill. 

It  was  a  beautiful  land,  and  well  adapted  to  the  traditions 
of  a  pacific  and  pastoral  race. 

Among  the  Indian  women  that  followed  the  surveyor, 
the  Governor,  and  his  friends  was  old  Ne-op,  who  had  passed 
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nearly  a  hundred  years.  She  had  heard  the  white  people 
were  coming  to  the  place. 

“  White  stranger,  the  surveyor/’  she  said,  as  they  stood  in 
view  of  the  two  rivers,  “  you  are  coming  hack  again.  You 
are  coming  with  women.  The  snow  blows  here  in  winter. 
The  women  will  need  a  shelter.  I  have  thought  of  them  here, 
where  my  heart  heats;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  eyes  of  my 
heart. 

“  White  stranger,  the  surveyor,  and  Onas,  the  messenger 
of  the  Good  Spirit,  look  hack  to  the  bluffs.  There  are  homes 
there.  It  is  warm  there  when  the  ice  fills  the  trees,  and  the 
heavens  are  dark,  and  the  winds  blow.  We  have  meal  there,  and 
dried  fish,  and  stores  of  corn  and  acorns  to  parch  and  roast. 

“  White  surveyor,  Onas,  prophet  of  the  Great  Spirit,  when 
the  white  women  come,  our  caves,  our  fires,  and  all  that  we 
have  are  yours.  We  will  not  he  two,  we  will  be  one.” 

Like  the  Indian  towns  among  the  near  hills  on  the  wind¬ 
ing  rivers,  early  Philadelphia  was  to  some  extent  a  city  of 
caves.  The  poorer  settlers  made  cave  dwellings  in  the  hills 
or  bluffs  facing  the  river.  A  census  of  those  who  lived  in 
caves  was  once  made  and  it  numbered  a  large  population. 

It  seems  strange  that  William  Penn  should  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  these  shores  of  the  peace  Indians — to  the  council 
grounds  under  the  great  elm  that  had  long  been  used  by  the 
tribes  to  promote  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  Iroquois. 
In  spirit  these  Indian  assemblages  were  like  Quaker  meet¬ 
ings — the  children  of  the  forest  there  sat  in  silence,  gazed  on 
the  sky,  the  sun,  and  the  sea,  and  smoked  the  calumets  of 
peace. 
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The  Delaware  Indians  as  a  rule  lived  to  be  very  old.  As 
we  have  said,  they  held  in  reverence  old  people.  They  rea¬ 
soned  that  knowledge  increased  with  years,  and  that  experi¬ 
ence  was  wisdom,  and  that  old  people  were  wise.  The  oldest 
spoke  first  at  the  councils,  the  oldest  walked  first  in  proces¬ 
sions,  and  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  feast.  There  were 
tribes  of  Indians  to  whom  the  aged  became  a  burden;  not 
so  the  Delawares.  The  old  were  the  prophets,  the  “wise 
children 99  of  the  families  and  tribes,  the  teachers  of  the  little 
ones,  and  the  counselors  of  the  hunters,  fishermen,  and  the 
braves. 

These  Indians,  according  to  their  traditions,  had  jour¬ 
neyed  here  from  the  far  West.  They  had  crossed  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  They  themselves  had  once  been  pioneers. 

Their  king,  Taminent,  like  Massasoit,  who  welcomed  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  Indian  his¬ 
tory.  He  had  a  benevolent  heart,  and  loved  the  virtues  of 
peace.  The  tribe  and  their  king  seemed  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  experience  to  welcome  the  ship  Welcome,  which 
brought  the  Quaker  Governor  and  his  peaceful  followers. 

The  Southern  Indians,  who  lived  beyond  the  mountains, 
were  at  this  time  the  only  enemies  of  the  Lenape.  These,  as 
we  have  said,  haunted  the  tribes  on  the  Delaware,  not  by 
open  war,  but  by  incursive  bands. 

They  sometimes  appeared  in  the  forests,  and  they  were 
looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  giants,  or  ghosts,  or  evil  spirits. 
The  women  and  children  feared  them. 

They  played  tricks.  Some  of  them  wore  bushes  for  head 
gear.  Some  had  wooden  faces  that  opened;  some  had  elk 
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horns,  but  such  as  these  came  from  the  regions  near  the 
lakes. 

They  hid  from  view  when  they  passed  near  to  the  towns 
in  the  river  lands.  It  was  one  of  these  Indians  from  beyond 
the  mountains  that  Golden  Heart  fancied  that  she  had  seen 
when  the  alder  bushes  moved  and  a  black  plume  darted  up 
and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  GBEAT  TBEATY. 

The  only  treaty  that  never  was  sworn  to,  and  never  broken. 

Voltaire. 

We  now  come  to  an  event  whose  influence,  it  has  been 
claimed,  furnished  the  “  fairest  page  in  American  history.” 

The  place  was  the  one  that  we  have  been  describing,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill.  The  name 
of  the  place,  as  we  have  noted,  was  Sakimaxing,  called  by 
the  white  people  Shackamaxon — the  place  of  kings. 

It  was  the  day  that  William  Penn,  Governor,  had  appointed 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  kings,  to  conclude  with  him  a 
great  treaty,  which  should  ratify  the  treaties  that  his  agents 
had  already  made.  The  place  of  the  council  was  to  he  a 
great  elm  tree,  then  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  old.  The 
elm  tree  is  an  emblem  of  peace — it  was  to  he  so  here.  Here 
was  the  council  chamber  formed  by  Nature  before  it  rolled 
one  mighty  river  to  the  sea  and  two  to  the  hay  from  a  glori¬ 
ous  land.  Along  the  shores  and  clouding  the  sunny  land¬ 
scapes  were  groves  of  cedar,  chestnut,  walnut,  pine,  hazel, 
sassafras,  mingled  with  sumac,  alders,  and  low  blooming  shrubs. 

The  time  is  placed  by  tradition  in  late  autumn,  hut  it  was 
really  in  June.  A  chronicler  recalled  the  birds  singing  in 
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the  trees.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  beginning  to  rise 
there,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  the  caves.  Its  foundations 
were  being  laid,  around  the  elm-shaded  council  ground,  where 
Kensington  now  is. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Golden  Heart.  She  came  out  of 
the  caves  with  the  Indians  early  in  the  summer  morning  to 
prepare  the  council  ground  for  the  great  meeting.  Though 
it  was  summer  a  council  fire  was  to  be  lighted.  It  was  to  be 
near  the  place  where  the  kings  were  to  sit  down,  which  they 
did  as  always  in  the  form  of  the  crescent,  or  new  or  half  moon. 

It  was  a  glowing  morn,  and  the  birds  were  singing  in  the 
high  dewy  treetops.  The  Indians  were  gathering,  and  the 
cave  dwellers  were  preparing  meals  for  their  guests. 

From  time  to  time  Golden  Heart  went  up  an  elevation 
near,  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  rivers,  that  she  might 
catch  the  first  view  of  the  hand  of  Onas,  or  Governor  Penn. 
The  surveyor  had  told  her  how  he  would  come — how  he  would 
look — and  she  had  for  weeks  and  months  carried  the  picture 
in  her  mind. 

She  at  last  saw  a  dark  object  and  a  rippling  flag  on  the 
calm  blue  waters.  She  hurried  down  to  the  council  ground, 
telling  all  that  she  met  that  the  white  chief  was  coming.  The 
longboat  of  Governor  Penn  became  clearer  to  her  view  as  she 
again  stood  on  the  hill.  The  sea  and  sky  were  clear;  the  dews 
had  now  dried  from  the  roses;  there  was  halm  in  the  air,  and 
everywhere  the  birds  were  singing. 

Hearer!  The  red  flag  was  clear  now,  and  she  could  see 
the  oars  lift  and  fall.  The  Governor  arose  as  the  boat  ap¬ 
proached  the  land.  He  wore  a  gray  suit,  a  broad  hat,  and  a 
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blue  sash  of  silk.  The  red  flag  and  the  blue  sash  delighted 
her  simple  eye.  She  loved  color.  To  her  a  white  sail  on  blue 
waves  was  charming  as  were  the  wild  roses,  the  red  berries,  the 
wings  of  the  bluebird  and  the  redbird. 

The  Indians  had  assembled,  and  the  kings  and  the  chief 
were  awaiting  the  coming  of  Onas.  The  girl  met  the  Quaker 
Governor  on  the  shore.  She  looked  upon  him  more  as  one 
sent  from  heaven  than  a  man,  and  she  followed  him  with 
simple  reverence  as  he  took  his  place  under  the  trees. 

At  the  right  hand  of  the  Governor  was  Colonel  Markham, 
who  had  met  the  Indians  in  council  before  on  the  same  an¬ 
cient  council  ground.  On  his  left  was  his  friend  Pearson, 
the  companion  of  his  voyage.  Gray  Quakers  marched  behind 
them,  and  the  company  approached  the  great  tree,  whose  top 
was  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

The  Indian  kings  and  counselors  were  there.  Their  faces 
were  painted;  their  blankets  were  decorated  with  fantastic 
designs;  their  plumes  danced  in  the  sun.  It  was  a  picturesque 
sight. 

The  Indians  welcomed  the  Governor,  and  then  went  apart 
by  themselves  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  ceremony  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  great  treaty. 

Although  it  was  summer,  a  council  fire  was  to  be  lighted. 
The  wood  had  been  laid,  and  the  dry  bark  for  kindling  placed 
under  the  wood.  An  old  Indian  was  to  kindle  the  fire. 

“  Let  me  give  you  the  spark,”  said  the  Indian  girl.  She 
raised  her  glass;  the  woody  altar  began  to  smoke.  The  old 
Indian  raised  his  hand  in  awe. 

“  ?Tis  the  fire  of  the  Mannitto!  ”  he  said. 
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The  smoke  curled  up  into  the  glowing  light  of  the  sun, 
near  the  shadow  of  the  great  tree. 

The  Indians  gathered  again.  Many  pioneers  were  there, 
and  the  Indian  women  formed  in  groups  about  the  great  tree. 

The  ceremonies  were  now  at  hand.  The  great  chief  of 
the  Lenape  arose  and  stood  in  solemn  silence.  He  then  ad¬ 
vanced  a  few  steps,  and  took  up  a  chaplet,  like  a  Greek  or 
Roman  crown,  of  oak  leaves  or  laurel. 

The  thorn,  like  the  horn  of  the  Hebrew  nations,  was  the 
emblem  of  power  among  the  Delawares.  When  the  chief 
wore  the  chaplet  with  the  thorn  all  things  were  supposed  to 
become  sacred  around  him.  When  the  thorn  was  on  his  head 
no  person  could  he  molested;  all  must  be  harmony  and  peace. 

Taminent,  the  lord  of  the  Delawares,  took  a  thorn.  He 
set  it  into  the  chaplet  as  if  it  had  been  a  gem.  He  lifted  the 
chaplet  and  thorn  and  put  it  upon  his  head.  There  was  a 
deep  silence.  The  birds  were  winging  and  singing,  hut  the 
Indians  seemed  to  feel  that  a  grave  invisible  spirit  was  upon 
them.  How  all  things  were  sacred.  The  Indians  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  the  young  men  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows 
out  of  sight. 

Taminent  stood  there  self-crowned,  the  lord  of  the  hills, 
the  caves,  the  far  mountains,  and  the  near  waters.  Then  he 
sat  down. 

The  aged  warriors  formed  a  semicircle  around  him,  the 
young  Indians  a  like  circle  around  them,  the  women  and 
children  a  wider  half  circle.  The  Indian  assemblage  now 
represented  the  half-moon.  It  was  a  sacred  figure. 

Governor  Penn  was  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  thirty- 
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eight  years.  The  lord  of  the  Delawares  was  a  venerable 
man. 

Taminent  spoke. 

“  My  white  brother,  the  hour  is  come.  The  chiefs  have 
gathered  at  your  call.  Speak,  we  are  ready  to  hear.” 

William  Penn,  Governor,  came  and  stood  near  the  semi¬ 
circle  with  a  parchment  in  his  hand.  His  statue  on  the  great 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  now  represents  his  attitude  at  that 
hour. 

The  scene  almost  condemned  civilization  as  he  stood  there. 
Why  had  the  young  Indians  removed  the  bows  and  arrows 
out  of  sight?  It  was  because,  as  we  have  shown,  they  held 
that  such  things  were  objects  of  evil  thoughts;  to  behold  evil 
was  to  tempt  the  imagination.  Where  in  all  Europe,  except 
in  some  Quaker  community,  could  there  be  found  an  expres¬ 
sion  like  this? 

It  is  reported  as  a  tradition  that  Charles  II  had  asked 
Penn  what  was  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  meat 
kettles  or  flesh  pots  of  the  savages,  and  that  the  latter  an¬ 
swered,  “  Their  own  Inner  Light.”  Whether  this  be  history 
or  fiction,  the  Indian  council  under  the  great  elm  was  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  highest  thought  and  aspiration  of  the  world. 
It  showed  to  what  a  high  point  a  savage  may  arrive  who  follows 
the  spirit  of  good  in  his  own  heart. 

The  Governor  spoke.  His  thoughts  and  a  part  of  his  words 
were  these: 

“  Brothers,  there  dwells  with  us  that  Great  and  Eternal 
Spirit  who  holds  the  heaven  that  receives  our  souls  at  the 
hour  of  death.  The  sun  shines  above  us;  the  stars  of  night 
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march  in  their  courses;  the  earth  grows  green,  and  the  waters 
flow.  The  Eternal  made  them  all  out  of  nothing,  and  out  of 
nothing  he  made  us  all. 

“  He  who  made  all  things,  knows  all  things.  He  sees  the 
heart  of  the  white  man  and  red  man  alike.  All  things,  all 
thoughts,  all  desires,  in  his  eye  are  clear. 

“  He  knows  that  we  are  men  of  peace,  that  our  desires  are 
for  peace;  that  to-day  is  a  day  of  good  will,  and  that  we  have 
no  other  thought  than  to  serve  each  other. 

"  I  will  not  call  you  my  children  or  my  brothers.  Parents 
punish  their  children  and  brothers  disagree.  I  will  not  com¬ 
pare  our  union  to  a  chain,  for  the  chain  may  rust  or  it  may 
be  broken.  To  what  shall  I  compare  the  union  of  our  hearts 
to-day? 

“  Brothers,  listen.  I  will  not  compare  it  to  anything  that 
may  be  divided.  We  are  a  body — one  body  of  the  same  flesh, 
and  blood,  and  heart.  The  heart  is  not  divided;  we  are  one 
— one  body  in  two  parts,  hut  the  same  body. 

“  Heart  of  the  Delawares,  we  have  come  here  unarmed. 
We  employ  no  arms;  we  never  shed  human  blood;  with  us 
war  has  ended.  We  have  ceased  to  trust  the  sword;  justice 
is  our  defense  and  amity  is  our  hope. 

“  Brothers,  in  this  spirit  we  come  to  you  under  the  open 
sky.  We  desire  nothing  but  friendship,  good  faith,  and  good 
will. 

“  We  believe  in  you,  we  can  trust  you,  you  walk  the  open 
ways.  We  have  come  to  you  with  open  hearts.  Everything 
here  is  to  he  openness,  brotherhood,  and  love.” 

He  looked  around  him.  Not  a  weapon  was  to  be  seen  in 
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any  hand.  The  spirit  of  good  will  was  everywhere  manifested; 
it  seemed  to  find  expression  even  in  the  sunlit  atmosphere  and 
the  singing  birds. 

He  unfolded  the  parchment  that  contained  the  written 
treaty.  He  read  the  treaty;  to  the  Indians  he  was  as  the 
voice  of  the  parchment. 

The  treaty  declared: 

That  from  that  day  the  nations  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  and 
the  children  of  Onas  should  eternally  be  friends. 

That  all  roads  should  he  free  and  open  to  each  other. 

That  the  doors  of  the  white  man  should  be  open  to  the 
red  man,  and  the  doors  of  the  red  man  to  the  white  man. 

That  they  should  never  believe  evil  of  each  other,  and 
should  seek  to  correct  any  evil  report. 

That  should  any  white  man  wrong  a  red  man  or  any  red 
man  a  white  man,  the  case  should  be  adjudged  by  twelve  men, 
six  of  whom  should  be  white  men  and  six  red  men,  and  in 
this  way  justice  to  all  men  was  to  be  sought  and  approved. 

That  this  treaty  should  be  read  by  the  Indians  by  their 
council  fires,  and  rehearsed  and  handed  down  to  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children. 

“  Brothers,”  said  a  pioneer,  “  you  have  heard.  Will  you 
keep  this  treaty  with  us?” 

There  followed  a  scene,  of  which  it  is  a  delight  to  draw 
a  picture. 

A  chorus  of  voices  arose: 

“  As  long  as  the  streams  shall  flow  and  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  endure.” 

“You  will  be  eternally  friends?”  said  the  pioneer. 
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“  As  long  as  the  streams  shall  flow  and  the  snn  and  moon 
shall  endure.” 

“  All  roads  shall  be  open?  ”  he  continued. 

“  As  long  as  the  streams  shall  flow  and  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  endure.” 

“ All  doors  shall  he  open  to  each  other?” 

“  As  long  as  the  streams  shall  flow  and  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  endure.” 

“We  will  harbor  no  evil  report?” 

“  As  long  as  the  streams  shall  flow  and  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  endure.” 

“We  will  seek  for  justice  in  the  councils  of  twelve  men, 
and  we  will  rehearse  this  treaty  forever?  ” 

“  As  long  as  the  streams  shall  flow  and  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  endure.” 

“  Forever  may  this  treaty  last.  May  it  grow  stronger  and 
stronger.  Take  it,  keep  it  bright,  keep  it  clean,  without  rust, 
without  spot.  We  shall  pass  on  to  our  fathers,  hut  the  sun 
will  shine  by  day,  the  moon  by  night,  and  the  streams  will 
forever  flow.” 

“  We  need  no  oaths  to  this  treaty!  ” 

“  Its  seal  is  set  on  our  hearts,”  said  a  counselor.  “  What 
is  done  in  the  heart  needs  no  language.” 

King  Taminent  and  the  lords  of  the  rivers  arose,  and  de¬ 
clared  their  approval  of  the  treaty  and  what  the  Quaker  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  ’said. 

The  Governor  then  gave  to  the  king  the  parchment  of  the 
treaty,  keeping  another  like  parchment  himself. 

The  king,  holding  the  parchment,  stood  before  the  assem- 
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bly.  The  Indians  looked  upon  the  roll  with  a  superstitions 
reverence.  To  them  it  was  a  record  of  a  voice,  and  that  voice 
they  held  sacred  as  a  message  from  the  skies.  They  had 
agreed  to  keep  the  treaty  by  their  words,  and  they  did  keep 
it  for  seventy  years.  The  white  people  were  the  first  to  break 
this  covenant;  the  descendants  of  the  Lenape  struggled  to 
preserve  their  word  of  honor,  and  their  fathers’  word  of  honor 
uttered  this  day,  when  to  do  so  was  to  give  up  their  rights 
and  homes.  No  drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an 
Indian  in  the  colony,  as  we  have  said. 

The  seventy  years  of  peace  that  followed  this  treaty,  and 
the  struggles  of  the  family  of  the  Lenape  or  Delawares  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  to  keep  this  covenant,  produced 
not  only  that  ideal  community  which  produced  “  the  fairest 
page  of  history,”  but  which  Penn  himself  was  pleased  to  call 
the  “  Holy  Experiment,”  an  example  of  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that 
showed  what  such  principles  might  do  for  mankind;  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  good  government  was  sought  and  found  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Penn  thought  that  he  found  among  these  people  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Jewish  people.  The  scene 
and  circumstances  of  this  treaty  were  not  unlike  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  festival  that  followed  had  the  same  suggestions. 

The  great  chief  Taminent  gave  the  parchment  to  the  old 
man  who  guarded  the  council  fire.  The  aged  Indian  called 
to  him  Faithful  Heart. 

“  You  kindle,”  he  said,  “  the  council  fire  fires  from  the  sun. 
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I  am  given  this  parchment  to  guard.  I  want  you  to  follow  it 
wherever  it  may  go.  While  I  have  charge  of  it,  you  shall 
have  charge  of  it.  Go  where  it  goes,  sleep  where  it  is  hidden, 
die  if  it  needs  he  to  save  it,  hut  never  let  it  leave  your  eyes. 
You  belong  to  the  king’s  household.  You  have  the  fireglass; 
you  set  free  the  Dutch  ship  in  the  ice;  you  brought  home 
your  father’s  body  on  your  hack  when  the  snows  flew  and 
the  wolves  harked;  you  have  a  faithful  heart.  e  Golden 
Heart  ’  the  pale  faces  call  you.” 

The  girl  took  the  parchment  into  her  hands.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  held  the  law  of  the  heavens  to  men.  She  could 
not  read  it,  hut  she  had  heard  it  read  and  interpreted.  She 
handed  it  hack  to  the  aged  Indian,  who  was  an  attendant  and 
counselor  of  the  great  chieftain,  as  though  it  was  a  thing  too 
sacred  for  her  to  hold. 

“  Father,”  she  said,  “  I  will  do  as  you  say.  I  will  go  where 
it  goes,  and  live  where  it  is  hidden,  and  die  to  defend  it.  It 
shall  he  my  life.  I  will  never  marry  a  brave — it  shall  he  my 
husband  until  it  is  given  into  other  true  hands.  I  will  guard 
it  in  storms,  amid  wolves,  in  war,  and  when  people  forget.  I 
will  he  the  guardian  of  the  parchment,  even  as  I  was  of  my 
father’s  body.  I  will  never  leave  it  in  peril.  Heaven  wills 
it  so;  Taminent  will  so  desire,  for  he  follows  your  word.” 

“  Girl,  I’m  almost  a  hundred  years  old.  The  leaves  will 
soon  cover  my  grave.  I  shall  not  hold  this  trust  long;  Tami¬ 
nent  himself  is  growing  old.  But  you  are  young;  it  is  June 
with  you;  and  while  you  shall  live  and  shall  he  free  this  parch¬ 
ment  will  he  safe.” 

The  thrilling  scene  followed.  The  most  aged  counselor 
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of  the  tribe  stood  forth,  while  Taminent  took  from  his  own 
breast  a  belt  of  wampum  beads  on  which  was  wrought  in 
purple  two  figures  with  clasped  hands.  We  may  fancy  that 
we  hear  the  words  of  the  counselor  on  that  still  June  day: 

“  Onas,  Governor,  messenger  of  the  skies  and  seas,  we  are 
the  Lenni-Lenape,  the  original  people  of  the  world.  Nature 
spake,  and  we  arose  out  of  the  earth.  We  rose  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  far  lands  of  sunset,  where  the  sun  goes  down 
in  the  great  sea. 

“  We  journeyed  toward  the  land  of  the  sunrise.  The 
mountains  bowed  before  us;  the  rivers  rolled  at  our  feet;  be¬ 
fore  us  the  bison  fled. 

“  We  had  heard  of  the  lands  of  the  rivers,  where  the 
Great  Spirit  spake  to  the  sea,  and  it  was  still;  where  he  spake 
to  the  whirlwind,  and  it  was  still.  We  journeyed  on,  and  left  the 
sunset  at  out  backs;  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  march  away,  and  the  rivers  softly  flow,  and  all  the  land 
is  peace.  The  land  faced  the  open  doors  of  heaven;  it  was 
here. 

“  Onas,  Governor,  the  Great  Spirit  makes  his  treasures  of 
purple  out  of  the  sky,  the  sea,  and  the  first  flowers  of  the 
spring.  He  sets  the  purple  in  the  white  of  the  seashell.  The 
purple  is  in  the  calm  sky,  the  calm  sea,  the  calm  of  the  spring. 
The  messenger  bird  comes  on  purple  wing.  The  spring  comes 
in  the  purple  flowers.  The  hue  is  in  our  veins. 

“  Purple  is  peace.  We  have  set  it  into  this  belt.  Behold 
the  figures  that  stand  side  by  side.  Their  hands  are  one;  their 
hearts  are  one. 

“  While  the  purple  shall  burn  in  the  sky  of  spring  and  in 
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the  calm  of  the  sea,  and  line  the  earth  with  flowers,  so  long 
shall  their  hearts  be  one  and  their  hands  one  hand,  as  you 
see  them  now. 

“  One  of  the  men  is  a  Lenape.  His  heart  will  forever  be 
true.  His  heart  will  be  true  as  the  purple  in  the  heart  of 
the  sky  and  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.  Did  ever  the  violet  forget 
the  spring  or  the  bluebird  the  oaks?  Did  ever  the  purple 
swallow  fail  to  come  back?  The  Lenape’s  heart  will  be  true. 
It  will  never  fail. 

“  The  other  man,  Onas,  Governor,  is  the  white  man.  He 
is  a  spare  man  now;  *  he  is  weak.  We  will  be  true  to  him 
while  he  is  spare  and  weak.  We  will  remember  the  purple  in 
the  belt  while  the  sky  and  sea  are  bright  and  our  veins  flow. 

“  Brother,  we  may  become  spare  and  weak  and  few.  The 
horns  of  the  north  wind  may  blow  and  find  us  wanderers  in 
the  forests.  The  sky  may  turn  purple  and  the  sea  calmly 
flow,  and  we  be  scattered.  The  blood  may  fail  in  our  veins. 
We  may  be  kings  of  the  rivers  no  more.  Will  you  then  re¬ 
member  the  purple  in  the  belt? 

“  I  have  said.” 

In  thoughts  like  these  the  belt  may  have  been  given.  It 
was  borne  from  the  chief  to  the  Governor,  and  from  that  hour 
the  belt  of  wampum  and  the  purple  in  the  belt  became  a  sacred 
memory  to  children  of  the  rivers  and  to  the  pioneer. 

My  reader  may  like  to  see  Governor  Penn’s  own  account 
of  the  events  of  this  day  of  days.  We  will  give  it  here: 

“  When  the  purchase  was  made  great  promises  passed 


*  West’s  picture  of  Penn  as  a  portly  man  is  not  correct. 
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between  us  of  kindness  and  good  neighborhood,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  and  English  must  live  in  love  as  long  as  the  sun  gave 
light. 

“  Which  done,  another  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Sachamakers  or  kings:  first  to  tell  them 
what  was  done;  next  to  charge  and  command  them  to  love 
the  Christians,  and  particularly  to  live  in  peace  with  me  and 
my  government;  that  many  governors  had  been  in  the  river, 
but  that  no  Governor  had  come  himself  to  live  and  stay  here 
before;  and  having  now  such  a  one  that  had  treated  them 
well,  they  should  never  do  him  or  his  any  wrong;  at  every 
sentence  of  which  they  shouted  and  said  Amen ,  in  their  way/’ 

The  Indians  were  dispersing.  Some  were  going  to  the 
caves,  some  to  green  booths  made  of  boughs,  like  those  of  the 
old  Hebrew  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles. 

There  was  to  be  a  feast  at  sunset,  and  it  would  last  long 
after  the  rising  of  the  moon  and  the  coming  out  of  the  stars. 

What  a  feast  it  was!  What  strong  food  they  brought  forth 
from  the  caves  for  these  ground  tables! 

The  feast  we  may  fancy  was  spread  on  young  walnut  leaves. 
The  roast  fish  steamed — the  game  from  the  river;  on  the  white 
shells  were  last  year’s  cranberries  and  dried  whortleberries.  The 
pottage  flowed.  There  were  soups  and  hominy,  and  corn  cakes 
cooked  on  white  ashes;  dried  venison  with  bears’  oil;  eggs  and 
tender  greens. 

Holme,  the  surveyor,  was  there.  There  the  old  man  came 
with  his  parchment,  which  he  held  in  trust  for  Taminent. 
Golden  Heart  followed  him.  He  gave  the  note  of  the  feast. 

He  held  out  the  paper  in  view  of  the  surveyor. 
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“  White  brother,  you  have  heard  our  words  to-day.  The 
Indians  never  break  treaties  first,  for  they  make  them  in  their 
hearts.” 

The  moon  rose  over  the  Delaware  on  the  feast.  The  great 
treaty  was  concluded.  The  Holy  Experiment  was  begun. 
There  was  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  world.  An  empire 
to  be  ruled  by  the  principles  of  justice  to  all  men  had  declared 
itself.  The  Quaker  Governor  had  set  up  a  kingdom  in  the 
heart. 

To-morrow’s  sun  was  to  rise  upon  that  new  empire  and 
order.  To-morrow  was  to  be  a  day  of  games. 

William  Penn  had  the  high  aim  of  securing  toleration  of 
conscience  for  all  mankind,  and  of  making  this  colony  an 
example  of  it;  the  Indian  girl  had  a  strong  but  humble  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  her  people  true  to  the  treaty  that  had  that 
day  been  made. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 


A  STRANGE  APPEARANCE. 

» 

Silence  to  passion,  prejudice,  and  mockery  are  the  best  answers,  and  it 
often  changes  what  resentment  inflames.  William  Penn. 

The  Indians  who  had  gathered  to  see  the  council  went  to 
their  homes  or  slept  upon  the  turf  under  the  tentlike  trees. 
The  heat  of  the  day  had  been  followed  by  rising  clouds,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  distant  thunder  rolled  along  the 
low  hills  beyond  the  river.  The  clouds  spread;  the  stars  went 
out,  the  river  darkened;  the  wind  rose.  There  had  been  a 
deep  stillness  in  the  air  after  heavy  heat.  There  came  over 
the  river  hanks  a  sudden  coolness — it  had  been  raining  in  the 
east,  and  the  rain  had  brought  a  change. 

Golden  Heart  had  not  gone  to  her  home  in  the  caves  on 
the  Schuylkill;  she  had  lain  down  under  the  trees  on  the 
main  river,  near  the  council  ground,  within  the  circle  of  the 
hills. 

She  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  thunder  and  the  cool¬ 
ing  air.  The  darkness  deepened.  The  wind  now  and  then 
shook  the  treetops;  animals  in  the  forests  sent  up  a  cry,  and 
the  night  herons  were  heard  passing  as  in  alarm. 

The  girl  rose  and  went  hack  from  the  river  in  search  of  a 
more  sheltered  place  under  the  hills.  She  knew  the  way 
among  the  trees  and  rocks. 
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As  she  was  passing  along,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  made 
clear  the  way.  The  trees,  the  rocks,  the  hills,  for  a  moment 
stood  before  her.  And  something  else  was  there.  What  was 
it?  She  stopped.  It  had  appeared  to  her  like  a  tall  form, 
with  a  head  turned  one  way  and  with  body  and  feet  turned 
the  other.  It  was  very  black,  and  the  strange  head  carried  a 
black  plume. 

There  was  a  long  silence  and  darkness.  Then  there  was  a 
rippling  of  the  winds  in  the  treetops.  The  coolness  seemed 
to  go  out  of  the  air,  and  the  heat  to  come  back  again.  There 
was  a  long,  deep  roll  of  thunder;  it  seemed  to  be  over  the 
river.  The  cloud  was  coming  on.  The  waters  beat  the  shore. 

She  felt  a  hand  on  her  arm. 

“  Girl,”  hissed  a  voice — it  was  not  a  voice  of  her  own  tribe 
— “  give  me  the  fireglass.  Quick;  the  rain  is  coming.  I  have 
watched  you.  Quick,  or  you  go  down.  I  am  Crow — he  sees 
you  from  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Crow,  do  you  hear?  ” 

“  I  have  not  the  fireglass — let  me  go.  The  sky  is  coming 
down.  Let  me  go.  I  am  seeking  shelter.” 

“Where  is  the  fireglass?  Answer  Crow,  or  he  will  strike.” 

“  It  is  with  the  parchment — the  roll.  Let  me  go.  Hear 
the  raindrops.” 

“  The  roll — take  me  to  the  roll.  Old  Crow  must  have  the 
roll.  Old  Crow  cares  not  for  the  tempest — he  is  of  the  spirit 
of  this  storm.  Take  me  there,  or  you  go  down.  Old  Crow, 
he  will  follow  you  if  you  escape  him.  Old  Crow  haunts  the 
forests — he  never  fails  to  find  his  prey.  The  panther,  he  fail; 
the  fox,  he  fail;  Old  Crow  never  fails.” 

She  walked  on  silently.  Whatever  might  come  she  re- 
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solved  to  be  true  to  the  agreement  that  her  people  had  that 
day  made  with  their  friends  from  over  the  sea.  She  had 
promised  to  guard  the  parchment  or  roll,  and  she  had  left 
it  with  the  old  counselor,  who  was  alone,  and  had  fled  from 
the  place  where  he  was  sleeping  at  the  muttering  of  the  thun¬ 
der.  She  felt  the  reproof  of  her  soul.  How  should  she  escape? 
There  was  something  in  her  heart  that  was  more  than  the 
storm.  It  was  the  sense  of  her  duty  to  he  true  to  what  was 
right.  This  sense  had  led  her  to  make  the  journey  in  search 
of  her  father’s  body.  The  wolves  did  not  break  her  courage 
then — nothing  should  do  it  now.  What  was  the  tempest, 
what  was  death  itself,  to  the  honor  of  the  soul! 

There  was  a  pattering  of  rain  in  the  treetops.  The  winds 
were  howling  beyond  the  river.  She  thought  of  her  journey 
with  her  father’s  body  among  the  wolves. 

There  was  a  cave  in  the  hills  to  which  was  a  narrow  open¬ 
ing,  that  a  stranger  would  find  it  hard  to  discover  even  in 
the  daytime  and  could  not  see  in  the  night.  She  walked  on, 
and  came  near  this  place.  The  air  was  cooling  again. 

“  It  is  coming!  ”  she  cried.  “  Hurry!  ” 

“What  is  coming?” 

“  The  hurricane !  ” 

“  Old  Crow  was  born  in  the  hurricane.  You  can  not  de¬ 
ceive  Old  Crow.” 

“Wolf!  ”  Her  voice  pierced  the  air.  “Wolf  you  are,  but 
I  have  seen  wolves  before.  Wolf!  ” 

She  had  broken  away  from  him — she  was  gone. 

She  had  entered  the  narrow  passage  to  the  cave,  and  she 
stood  listening  there. 
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Presently  she  heard  the  Indian  talking  to  some  one. 

“  She  has  escaped  me  now — she  called  me  ‘  Wolf! ?  Old 
Crow  will  have  his  revenge.  Old  Crow  will  never  forgive  her. 
She  does  not  know  Old  Crow.  Watch  by  the  lightning — find 
her.  Does  she  think  to  elude  the  eye  of  Old  Crow?  ‘  Wolf!  ’ 
she  called  me.  Watch  for  her  in  the  lightning.  Old  Crow 
never  loses  his  prey.” 

A  sheet  of  rain  rolled  over  the  river.  There  came  a  blind¬ 
ing  flash  of  lightning. 

“  Boy,  what  did  you  see?  ” 

“  Nothing,  father.” 

The  thunder  quickly  followed  the  flash.  The  rain  poured 
down;  all  Nature  seemed  wrapped  in  the  cloud  and  to  become 
a  flood. 

The  two  Indians  sought  the  shelter  of  some  savin  bushes 
near  the  cave.  The  storm  quickly  passed  over.  In  an  hour 
or  more  the  stars  came  out  again. 

The  girl  heard  the  two  Indians  go  away.  She  crept  out 
of  the  cave,  and  watched  them  at  a  distance.  One  was  old 
and  tall,  and  the  other  was  young  and  short.  Who  were  they? 
Why  were  they  here?  Had  they  been  watching  her?  Where 
had  they  been  during  the  day?  They  had  seen  the  roll — how? 
where? 

The  morning  came  a  living  splendor.  A  few  vapory  clouds 
gave  a  glory  to  the  sunrise.  Then  the  day  was  clear. 

She  found  the  old  counselor  to  whom  had  been  intrusted 
the  keeping  of  the  parchment.  She  told  him  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

“  Girl,  beware.  We  are  in  danger.  You  are  in  danger. 
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An  Indian  never  forgives  one  who  has  said  ‘Wolf*  to  him. 
The  parchment  is  not  safe  with  ns.  It  must  be  given  into 
stronger  hands  than  ours.  Girl,  watch  your  steps.  Old  Crow 
is  a  spy — the  Southern  Indians  have  set  him  on.  He  is  watch¬ 
ing  our  people — he  has  seen  what  has  happened  to-day.  He 
has  seen  it  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  Southern  Indians  cast 
green  eyes  on  the  Lenape.” 

“  He  is  a  wolf,”  said  Golden  Heart.  “  He  has  insulted 
me.  He  seized  me  in  the  dark — he  is  a  coward.  I  hate  cow¬ 
ards.  I  hate  robbers  in  the  dark.  I  will  never  forgive  him. 
You  must  tell  the  braves — they  must  avenge  me.  They — no, 
I  am  a  woman,  but  I  will  avenge  myself.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ONAS’S  RACE  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

Let  servants  be  friends.  Make  other’s  condition  your  own ;  it  is  the 
way  to  be  helped  in  time  of  trial.  William  Penn. 

There  was  a  merrymaking  among  the  Indians  on  the 
day  after  the  treaty  was  accepted  by  the  kings,  and  it  was 
agreed  among  them  to  hold  a  harvest  festival  in  the  autumn 
on  the  bluffs,  and  there  to  have  read  the  treaty  and  to  reaffirm 
it.  There  was  to  be  a  gathering  of  the  tribes  in  green  booths, 
under  the  hunting  moon.  Governor  Penn  was  impressed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Experiment  with  the  similarity 
of  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  American  In¬ 
dians.  The  putting  of  the  thorns  into  the  chaplet  by  the 
Delaware  chief  as  an  emblem  of  power  must  have  recalled  to 
him  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  horn  as  a  like  emblem.  The 
harvest  feast  had  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  Feast 
of  the  Tabernacles.  There  were  ancient  teachings  among 
the  tribes  that  seemed  to  be  founded  on  the  Hebrew  Law. 

Taminent,  the  chief  of  the  Delawares,  sought  only  the 
good  of  his  people.  As  his  tribe  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
Indian  nations  as  peacemakers,  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  race. 

The  parchment  was  taken  to  one  of  the  caves  in  the  bluffs 
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by  the  aged  Indian,  whose  name  was  Moxas,  and  its  hiding 
place  was  shown  only  to  Faithful  Heart. 

This  hiding  place  was  a  secret  chamber  that  contained 
in  part  the  treasures  of  Taminent.  Though  Faithful  Heart 
had  long  lived  among  the  Indian  women  in  the  cave,  she 
did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  chamber  until  now. 

“  Follow  me,”  said  Moxas,  as  he  entered  the  cave  with 
the  parchment,  and  saw  that  they  were  alone.  He  lighted  a 
torch  of  pine  knot,  that  filled  the  air  with  a  resinous  odor,  and 
gave  it  to  the  girl.  He  passed  along  the  side  of  the  cave  slowly, 
looking  back  at  times.  She  followed  him.  The  way  became 
dark  and  dusty.  He  stretched  out  his  bony  hands  and  walked 
sideways,  placing  them  against  the  cold  walls  as  he  passed 
along. 

“  Hark!  ”  he  said  at  last;  “  what  do  you  hear?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  answered  the  girl.  “  Not  a  step.” 

“  Then  you  shall  see  a  wonder.”  He  slid  aside  a  flat  stone 
that  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  rock.  In  a  moment  he  was 
gone.  What  had  happened?  The  girl  started  back.  There 
came  a  voice  from  below,  as  from  a  pit. 

“  Hold  the  torch  over  me.” 

The  girl  approached  the  place  from  which  the  voice  came, 
and  held  the  torch  over  it.  The  stone  that  old  Moxas  had 
pushed  aside  covered  a  secret  chamber  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep,  and  into  this  the  old  man  had  dropped  without  injury. 

“  Look  down.” 

The  girl  bent  over  the  place.  She  saw  that  there  were 
many  things  hidden  there,  rolled  in  bark.  What  were  they? 
Dead  bodies  of  friends  or  of  enemies?  treasures  of  ore?  weap- 
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ons  of  war?  poisoned  arrowheads?  robes  of  ancestors?  sacred 
utensils?  charms?  She  did  not  know.  But  rude  chests  were 
there.  The  old  man  remained  in  the  chamber  for  some  min¬ 
utes,  then  crept  up  the  wall.  How  strange  he  looked  as  he 
came  up  slowly,  his  thin  dark  face  shining  in  the  light  of 
the  torch! 

“  I  have  left  it  there,”  he  said. 

“What  place  is  this?”  asked  the  girl. 

“  The  chamber  of  the  kings.” 

“What  is  there?”  she  asked. 

“  Ask  the  dead,”  he  said. 

He  gained  the  floor  of  the  cave,  and  stood  looking 
down. 

“  There  are  mysterious  things  in  that  room,”  he  said. 
“  Girl,  I  have  intrusted  to  you  the  secret  of  the  place.  See 
here;  the  parchment  lies  there  in  the  cloth  of  feathers  in  that 
chest.”  He  slid  back  the  stone. 

“We  will  go  now.  If  Taminent  should  die,  we  will  know. 
If  I  and  Taminent  both  should  die  you  will  know.  What  you 
have  seen  you  must  never  tell  to  any  one  who  sees  the  sun 
or  hears  the  wind.  Promise  me,  girl.” 

“  I  will  never  tell  it  to  any  one  who  sees  the  sun  or  hears 
the  wind.” 

He  felt  his  way  hack  as  he  had  come. 

“  This  used  to  he  the  wolves’  cave,”  he  said.  “  There  is 
a  hack  way  out  of  it.  You  crawl  to  it  on  your  hands  and  knees 
that  way.  I  will  show  it  to  you  some  day.  Let  us  go  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave;  it  is  the  long  day  of  the  year.” 

They  sat  down  in  the  open  air. 
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“I  have  intrusted  to  you  the  secret  of  the  counselors/’ 
said  Moxas.  “  You  are  no  woman.  You  were  born  apart 
from  the  race  of  men.  You  brought  home  the  body  of  your 
father  when  the  snow  fell,  the  winds  blew,  and  the  wolves 
barked.  You  read  what  the  fireflies  write  in  the  air.  You 
know  what  it  is  the  birds  sing;  when  the  animals  talk,  you 
know  what  they  say.  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  some  day.  Did 
you  ever  see  that  place  before?” 

“  No.” 

“  I  thought  you  had.  There  is  an  inherited  memory  as 
well  as  one’s  own  mind.  Your  ancestors  knew  the  cave  cham¬ 
ber.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  have  inherited  memo¬ 
ries  of  it.  When  I  see  a  new  place  that  my  father  knew,  I 
inherit  from  him  a  memory  of  it.  You  love  the  songs  of  the 
birds?  ” 

“Yes;  it  makes  me  feel  as  they  do  when  I  hear  them 
sing.” 

“  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.  You  were  born  amid  the  songs 
of  birds.  The  wolf  barks  at  you.  Then  you  turn  your  eyes 
upon  him,  and  he  stops.” 

“  Yes,  I  pity  him.” 

“I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.  You  are  not  like  other  girls.” 

They  sat  down  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  old  man 
said,  after  a  long  silence:  “Many’s  the  mystery  of  this  cave. 
The  swallows  build  their  nests  here.  You  were  born  here. 
Your  mother  was  a  treasure-guarder,  and  here  she  lived  among 
the  swallows.” 

“  Father,  you  are  old.  Age  is  wisdom,  and  there  are  many 
things  that  trouble  me  that  I  want  to  know.  The  purple 
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swallows  have  come  back  from  the  lands  of  the  sun,  and  are 
building  their  nests  in  the  cave.  How  did  they  know  ?  ” 

“  What?  ” 

“  That  summer  had  come.” 

“  Ask  the  bird.” 

“  But  the  bird  does  not  know.” 

“  Ask  the  egg;  the  egg  contains  the  bird,  the  feathers, 
the  song,  and  that  which  knows.” 

“  But  the  egg  does  not  know.” 

“  Ask  the  elements;  they  contain  all  that  makes  the  egg, 
with  the  wing,  and  song,  and  hidden  knowledge.  They  spin, 
they  weave,  they  bring  the  treasures  of  life  together.” 

“  But  the  elements  do  not  know.” 

“  Then  ask  life.” 

“ Father,  what  is  life?” 

“  It  is  not  wisdom  to  answer  a  question  like  that  on  the 
day  that  it  is  asked.  I  will  tell  you  another  day.” 

There  was  to  be  a  race  on  that  day.  Onas  was  to  be  there. 
He  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  athletic  games  in  his  college 
days,  and  the  out-of-door  sports  of  the  Indians,  Quaker  though 
he  was,  attracted  him. 

They  saw  him  at  a  distance  coming  up  the  bluff  where  the 
Indians  had  gathered,  and  along  which  the  runners  were  to 
pass. 

The  old  Indian  rose  up  and  said  to  the  girl :  “  They  are 
gathering.  You  may  go.  I  will  stay.  But  wait;  what  is  it 
you  have  promised?” 

“  That  I  will  never  tell  where  the  parchment  is  hidden  to 

any  one  who  sees  the  sun  shine  or  hears  the  winds  blow.” 
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“I  can  trust  you,  my  daughter.  Go;  I  will  guard  the 
treasure  to-day.  But  the  tide  of  life  is  going  down  with  me. 
I  shall  one  day  go  away  with  Life.  I  came  with  Life.  I  am 
his  child.” 

The  girl  went  out  to  the  open  meadows  on  the  bluffs, 
where  a  large  company  had  gathered  to  see  the  race.  She 
there  met  Holme,  the  surveyor,  and  Pearson,  the  friend  of 
the  Governor. 

The  kings  gathered  around  the  Governor,  and  around  them 
gathered  the  old  Indian  counselors.  They  held  a  short  coun¬ 
cil.  The  girl  noticed  that  Pearson,  the  friend  of  Penn,  wore 
his  hat  during  the  council.  She  asked  Holme,  the  surveyor, 
why  a  friend  of  the  Governor  should  do  this. 

“  He  is  not  Governor,”  she  said.  “  The  chiefs  hold  their 
bands  of  plumes  in  their  hands.  He  wears  his  hat.  You  do. 
You  are  not  a  governor,  are  you?  ” 

“  Ho,  hut  Onas  did  not  take  off  his  hat  to  the  great  King 
of  England  when  he  met  him  for  the  last  time.” 

“  But  why.  Father  the  Surveyor?  How  did  the  King  of 
England  feel  about  it?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  a  law  of  the  court  that  when 
the  king  has  an  assembly  that  only  one  person  shall  wear  his 
hat,  and  that  person  shall  he  the  king.” 

“  That  is  right.” 

“  How  when  King  Charles  of  England  saw  that  Onas  did 
not  take  off  his  hat,  and  remembered  the  law,  the  king  took 
off  his  own  hat,  and  in  that  royal  company  only  Onas  re¬ 
mained  covered.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  little  daugh¬ 
ter?  ” 
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“  I  think  that  King  Charles  was  very  polite  to  Onas.  Did 
the  king  give  him  what  he  asked  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  with  uncovered  head.” 

“  But  why  did  not  Onas  take  off  his  hat  when  the  king 
was  so  good  to  him?  ” 

“  That  he  might  show  to  the  world  that  he  thought  that 
all  true  people,  such  as  these  people  here,  were  as  worthy  of 
respect  as  the  king  himself.  King  Charles,  I  have  no  doubt, 
liked  it  in  his  heart,  for  he  gave  him  his  good  wishes.  King 
Charles  has  a  kindly  heart.  When  the  first  settlers  set  out 
from  the  great  river  that  runs  through  our  city  of  London 
for  these  shores  he  came  on  hoard  the  ship  from  his  own  beau¬ 
tiful  boat  and  asked  if  they  were  all  Quakers,  and  when  he 
found  it  was  so  he  gave  them  his  royal  blessing.” 

“  I  like  a  king  like  that.  But  how  came  King  Charles  to 
own  our  land?  Does  he  own  the  world?  ” 

“  No,  Onas  bought  the  land  of  King  Charles.  But  he 
told  the  king  that  he  should  also  buy  it  of  your  people,  be¬ 
cause  all  men  have  equal  rights.  Now  it  is  because  he  believes 
that  all  men  have  an  equal  birthright  that  he  wears  his  hat 
in  the  presence  of  kings.  Do  you  see,  my  little  daughter? 
Onas’s  father  was  a  great  English  sea  king — they  called  him 
an  admiral.  He  turned  Onas  out  of  doors  for  wearing  his  hat. 
He  said  to  Onas,  *  Out  you  go/  and  he  is  here.” 

On  the  sloping  ground  near  the  rapid  river,  canopied  by 
oaks  and  darkened  by  savin  hushes,  the  Indians  had  made  tents 
of  houghs,  like  the  tabernacles  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  ancient 
days.  They  had  built  there  a  great  fire  whereby  to  parch  corn 
and  roast  acorns.  Near  it  was  a  smooth  hollow  rock,  with  a 
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long  round  rolling  stone,  where  half  a  dozen  Indian  women 
were  grinding  corn  into  meal.  Here  and  there  among  the 
dark  savins  flamed  the  sumacs. 

The  prize  of  the  race  that  day  was  to  be  a  wampum  belt. 

It  was  an  afternoon  full  of  early  summer  splendor.  The 
leaves  on  the  old  forest  trees  were  deepening  green,  the  air 
was  full  of  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  waters  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  gleamed  through  the  forest  trees.  On  the  high  rock 
the  grinding  or  the  rolling  of  corn  into  meal  made  a  lively 
picture  against  the  glimmering  woods.  Under  the  rock  old 
Indians  in  blankets  sat  smoking,  and  Indian  women  and  girls 
reclined  on  the  ground. 

The  young  Indians  made  ready  for  the  race.  They  chose 
Colonel  Markham  and  Thomas  Holme  as  their  judges. 

How  fine  these  young  sons  of  the  forest  looked  as  they 
stood  in  a  row  ready  for  the  signal  to  start!  There  were  five 
of  them,  and  each  represented  an  Indian  king. 

“  This  reminds  me  of  old  Oxford  days,”  said  Onas  to  the 
judges.  “  Dost  thou  mind  if  I  try  my  skill  on  foot  with  these 
braves?  I  used  to  win  foot  races  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
under  the  shadows  of  oaks  like  these.” 

“  It  would  ill  become  a  Quaker  preacher  to  try  his  skill 
on  foot  with  these  Indian  boys,”  said  Mr.  Markham,  one  of 
the  judges. 

“  But  what  would  be  the  harm,  friend  Markham?  We  are 
all  equal  here  in  this  new  colony.  Why  should  not  a  Quaker 
Governor  run  a  race  with  the  Indian  boys?  Maybe  he  will 
beat  them  all.  Let  us  see.  Let  thee  gave  the  word  to 
start.” 
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Mr.  Markham,  the  early  agent  of  the  colony,  knew  the 
Indians  well. 

He  turned  to  the  chiefs. 

“  The  Governor  is  going  to  run.”  He  clapped  his  hands, 
and  cried  “Go!” 

The  five  Indians  started  like  five  deer.  The  Governor 
started  also,  with  his  hat  on  his  head.  The  Indian  kings  were 
greatly  astonished  at  the  sight.  The  Quakers  were  also  very 
much  surprised  to  see  their  Governor  enter  the  race.  When 
was  it  ever  heard  that  a  Quaker  joined  in  a  foot  race?  What 
could  be  his  motive?  Was  it  to  show  the  Indians  that  he 
had  come  to  he  a  brother  with  them  in  their  innocent  habits 
and  customs? 

The  path  of  the  race  led  down  to  the  gleaming  river,  in 
full  view  of  the  assembly.  The  five  Indian  runners  left  the 
Governor  behind.  They  seemed  to  fly  like  the  wind.  The 
people  cheered,  hut  the  kings  and  counselors  were  silent.  The 
latter  watched  the  Governor.  They  liked  his  gray  hat  and 
the  gleam  of  his  sash  that  blew  out  in  the  wind.  Their  hearts 
had  gone  out  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  race.  In¬ 
stead  of  their  wishing  their  own  runners  to  win  they  were 
filled  with  a  desire  to  see  the  Governor  win.  The  act  of  Onas 
had  won  their  hearts.  In  making  himself  their  equal  in  the 
race  he  had  made  them  not  only  friends  and  brothers,  hut 
guardians  of  his  name  and  honor,  whose  delight  it  would  ever 
he  to  do  him  service. 

Would  the  young  runners  win? 

It  looked  as  though  they  would.  Could  they  against  such 
a  Governor?  I  do  not  know  how  it  was — I  am  adding  hut 
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little  fiction  to  the  historical  incidents  of  onr  story — but  the 
Quaker  Governor  began  to  gain  on  them.  He  did  not  fly, 
he  leaped,  and  at  every  leap  covered  long  spaces  of  ground. 
When  the  chiefs  saw  the  Governor  thus  covering  the  ground 
by  these  long  leaps,  they  cried  “  Ugh!  ugh!  ”  and  held  their 
pipes  in  their  hands.  Their  eyes  gleamed. 

The  Governor’s  long  strides  became  longer  and  more 
rapid.  The  young  Indian  runners  saw  him  coming  and  gain¬ 
ing  on  them,  and  their  feet  flew  faster.  But  the  Governor 
came  down  on  them  at  last  with  the  strides  of  a  giant.  He 
passed  them;  one  by  one  they  dropped  down  by  the  wayside, 
and  cheered,  and  rolled  over,  and  did  what  an  Indian  seldom 
does — laughed. 

The  Governor  came  up  to  the  great  tree  at  the  end  of  the 
race  alone.  He  looked  back.  On  the  bluffs  the  chiefs  were 
bowing  their  plumes.  The  people  were  cheering,  all  except¬ 
ing  the  Quakers.  Some  of  the  latter  must  have  felt  very 
doubtful  as  to  this  proceeding. 

The  Indian  runners,  too,  had  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
chiefs.  They  were  waiting  to  welcome  him  back.  That  race 
had  done  more  for  the  colony  than  a  battle  could  have  done. 
It  had  conquered  the  last  prejudice  of  the  Indian  heart. 

A  jumping  contest  followed.  The  Governor  entered  into 
this  also.  He  was  beaten  for  a  time,  but  at  every  trial  he  leaped 
farther  and  farther,  and  at  last  in  one  mighty  effort  he  out- 
leaped  them  all. 

We  know  that  this  is  not  an  expected  situation  and  atti¬ 
tude  in  which  to  find  the  Quaker  Governor  William  Penn. 
But  the  scene,  so  far  as  these  incidents  go,  is  reasonably  his- 
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torical.  The  fame  of  these  feats  filled  the  tribes,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Delaware  felt  that  he  was  one  with  them. 

The  old  Quaker  women  who  stood  on  the  bluffs  that  day 
shook  their  bonnets  doubtfully.  The  scene  did  look  worldly. 
But  the  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang,  the  offsprings  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  bounded  across  the  way.  With  the  joyousness  of  nature 
and  the  good  spirit  of  the  children  of  the  forest,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  heart  beat,  and  these  heartbeats  were  the  signals  of 
the  march  of  the  new  empire  of  peace  and  good  will. 

In  the  midst  of  these  experiences  another  scene  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character  arrested  many  eyes. 

There  came  slowly  up  the  bluffs  an  Indian  boy  leading 
an  aged  Indian  in  fantastic  costume,  who  appeared  to  be  blind 
and  deaf.  He  had  come,  he  said,  from  the  lands  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  on  this  long  journey  had  begged  his  way  among 
the  tribes.  He  called  himself  “  The  Islander,”  because  he 
claimed  to  have  lived  on  the  Apostles  Islands.  He  had  once 
been  a  warrior.  He  had  heard,  according  to  his  story,  of  the 
Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  and  that  the  Swedes 
were  a  benevolent  people.  He  desired  to  receive  their  good 
will.  An  aged  Indian,  as  we  have  said,  was  everywhere  re¬ 
spected  among  the  Delawares,  and  held  in  especial  esteem 
by  the  young.  The  whites  among  the  Five  Nations,  he  fur¬ 
ther  claimed,  had  given  him  the  name  of  “  Jack,”  and  he 
was  there  known  as  Jack  Islander,  or  Jack  the  Wanderer. 
He  was  not  only  thought  to  be  blind,  but  deaf.  The  Indian 
boy  who  led  him  was  called  Eyes  and  Ears,  for  these  he  was 
supposed  to  be  to  the  aged  warrior.  His  real  name  was  Corn- 
tassel.  Old  Jack  Islander  used  to  address  him  as  “  My  Eyes  ” 
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and  “  My  Ears.”  “  See  for  me,  my  Eyes,”  he  would  say,  or 
“  Hear  for  me,  my  Ears.”  “  I  can  not  see  the  sun,”  he  said, 
“nor  hear  the  wind,  but  I  can  feel  the  sun  and  the  wind, 
and  I  know  those  things  that  others  can  not  see  or  hear.” 

Indeed  he  did.  He  came  up  the  hill,  and  stood  in  the  sun 
near  the  crowd.  The  Indian  girl  saw  the  bent  old  man,  and 
stepped  aside  to  speak  to  the  boy.  She  seemed  to  have  met 
people  like  them  before. 

“  What  are  you  called  ?  ”  she  ventured  to  say. 

“  Corntassel,”  said  the  boy. 

“  See,  my  Eyes,  hear,  my  Ears,”  murmured  the  old  man, 
shaking  a  robe  of  feathers. 

The  girl  seemed  to  have  heard  the  voice  before.  Where? 

“You  have  come  from  the  North?”  asked  the  girl. 

“We  came  from  the  Apostles  Islands,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Your  chief  is  there?” 

“  Hear,  my  Ears,”  murmured  the  old  man. 

“  He  is  blind,”  said  the  boy.  “  The  sun  does  not  shine 
for  him.  He  can  not  hear.  The  winds  do  not  blow  for  him. 
But  he  feels  and  knows.  He  can  not  see  you  or  hear  you, 
but  he  knows  that  you  are  here.” 

“How,  Corntassel?” 

“  The  spirit  has  eyes  and  ears.  When  the  eyes  go  out  and 
the  ears  stop,  the  feeling  has  eyes  and  ears.  Could  you  find 
for  us  a  lodging  in  the  caves?” 

“  Yes,  Corntassel,  come  to  the  caves  to-night,  and  you 
shall  have  fish  and  hominy,  and  blankets  for  your  father.” 
The  girl  spoke  generously,  but  somehow  she  felt  ill  at  ease. 

When  Faithful  Heart  returned  to  the  caves,  she  found 
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Moxas  sitting  in  the  opening  to  the  treasure  cave.  He  had 
not  left  the  place  where  she  left  him.  He  had  seen  a  part 
of  the  race  from  the  distance.  She  told  him  of  the  strange 
events  of  the  day. 

“  This  is  the  long  day  of  the  year,”  he  repeated.  “  I  shall 
not  see  many  like  it.  It  comes  from  the  South.  The  Man- 
nitto  lives  in  the  South.  His  home  must  be  in  the  region  of 
the  sun,  for  he  is  light.” 

“  Father,  you  said  you  would  tell  me  what  is  life.” 

“  To-morrow.” 

Suddenly  a  form — or  rather  two  forms — appeared  be¬ 
fore  them.  It  was  Corntassel  and  the  old  Islander.  They 
stopped. 

“  See,  my  Eyes,  hear,  my  Ears,”  said  the  bent  old  man  in 
the  robe  of  feathers 

He  was  made  welcome  to  the  cave.  The  Indians  had  no 
shut  doors.  It  was  a  principle  among  the  peaceful  Delawares 
never  to  refuse  a  man  shelter  or  food. 

The  aged  Moxas  talked  late  with  the  Islander  under  the 
moon  and  the  stars.  There  w'as  an  Indian  merrymaking  that 
evening,  hut  Golden  Heart  did  not  go  out  to  it.  She  listened 
to  the  stories  of  the  two  old  men,  and  when  the  evening 
became  cool  she  lighted  a  fire  in  the  cave,  and  she  and  Corn¬ 
tassel  parched  corn  and  acorns  from  last  year’s  store. 

There  was  something  strange,  very  strange  about  the  blind 
Indian.  He  seemed  to  know  things  that  could  only  he  seen 
by  the  eyes,  hut  this  could  not  he,  for  his  eyes  were  covered 
with  a  hand  of  leather.  The  morning  came  and  he  went 
away. 
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“  There  used  to  be  a  treasure  cave  somewhere  hereabouts/’ 
he  said,  as  Corntassel  led  him  away. 

That  night  old  Moxas  and  the  Indian  girl  sat  down  again 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

“  It  is  to-morrow/’  she  said.  “.You  promised  to  tell  me 
what  is  life.” 

“  Life!  ”  said  the  withered  counselor.  “  He  is  the  past,  the 
future,  and  the  now.  We  came  with  him  into  the  world  out 
of  all  the  past,  and  we  are  with  him,  and  shall  go  with  him 
into  the  future.  We  have  ever  been  with  him,  and  we  have 
grown  under  his  law  and  care,  and  we  shall  always  go  with 
him,  and  we  shall  forever  grow.” 

The  stars  shone  on  the  waters. 

“  You  see  the  stars,”  he  added.  “  He  will  lead  us  to  them. 
He  will  bring  back  the  sun  forever  and  ever.” 

“But  what  is  he,  father?” 

“  When  you  asked  me  that  question  yesterday,  I  said  I 
will  tell  you  to-morrow.  I  have  told  you  all  I  know.  But 
I  have  asked  Life  that  question.  He  has  spoken  and  said,  ‘  I 
will  tell  you  to-morrow.’  I  shall  pass  the  great  shadow,  and 
he  will  tell  me.  You  will  come  after  me,  and  he  will  tell 
you;  he  will  tell  us  all,  but  a  little  at  a  time.  To-day  is  the 
best  day  the  world  ever  saw,  but  it  will  be  better  to-morrow. 
Life,  Life,  Life!  thou  art  my  friend.  I  will  try  to  the  last 
to  do  well  by  thee!  ” 

The  girl  sat  in  silence.  The  aged  Indian  smoked.  The 
hour  was  late,  and  they  arose  to  go  away  to  their  blankets 
for  the  night. 

“What  was  it  you  promised,  my  daughter?” 
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“  That  I  would  never  tell  the  hiding  place  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  to  any  one  who  could  see  the  sun  shine  or  hear  the 
winds  blow.” 

The  Indians  were  returning  to  the  caves  and  disappear¬ 
ing  in  them,  and  falling  down  to  rest  on  their  blankets.  The 
night  hawks  cried  in  the  air,  and  here  and  there  a  hat  flitted 
about  the  caves.  The  meadows  were  full  of  fireflies.  The 
moon  rose  high  and  the  evening  star  was  gone. 

Below  the  bluffs  dwellings  were  rising.  Some  of  these 
were  heavy-framed  structures.  Into  the  hill  the  poorer  settlers 
were  still  digging  caves,  like  the  natural  caves  in  the  bluffs 
beyond. 

There  was  a  tavern  in  the  town  which  served  as  a  trade 
house.  It  was  called  the  Blue  Anchor.  Ships  were  in  the 
river,  and  whales  sported  in  the  hay.  The  Swedes,  Dutch, 
and  English  mingled  together  in  trade,  and  besides  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Penn  disciples  of  Hugo  Grotius  were  to  he  found 
among  the  many  settlements,  which  were  the  upspringing 
seed  of  the  new  empire.  In  all  these  settlements  conscience 
was  law.  To  obey  the  laws  of  one  spiritual  being  was  the 
first  consideration  in  life.  Success  follows  obedience  to  law, 
and  the  young  colonies  grew. 

It  is  midnight  now,  and  there  is  only  one  light  to  he  seen. 
It  is  the  watchman’s  lantern.  The  skeletons  of  buildings 
rise  in  the  clear  moonlight.  The  masts  of  the  ships  shine 
here  and  there  on  the  calm  waters.  The  cave  dwellers  in 
the  hills  and  mounds  by  the  sea  are  asleep,  and  so  are  the 
Indians  in  the  hollows  of  the  bluffs. 

Such  was  Philadelphia  two  hundred  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  LOST  SUNGLASS. 

Speak  last  and  little,  but  to  the  point. — William  Penn. 

A  little  form  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  cave.  An 
old  eagle  with  a  broken  wing  that  Golden  Heart  kept  lifted 
its  one  wing.  It  was  a  sign.  Golden  Heart  saw  it,  and  came 
out  of  the  cave.  A  boy  stood  before  her. 

“  Corntassel,”  she  said,  “  what  brings  yon  here?  Where  is 
yonr  father?” 

“  I  came  to  see  Moxas;  he  is  wise.  I  left  my  father  with 
Corn  Planter;  they  knew  each  other  moons  and  moons  ago, 
when  they  were  boys  in  the  North  land.” 

“  Corn  Planter  is  a  Southern  Indian.  I  do  not  like  the 
Southern  Indians.  They  cheat  us;  they  enslave  us;  they 
make  us  the  servants  of  the  other  tribes.  They  set  spies.” 

Old  Moxas  came  out  to  the  light  of  the  cave,  slowly. 

“  Come  in,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  man,  “  come  into  the 
cool.  The  sun  is  red  this  morning;  it  will  be  a  hot  day. 
Come  into  the  shadow  of  the  cave.”  The  Indian  boy  went 
into  the  cave.  Old  Moxas  took  his  pipe,  and  the  three  sat 
down  together.  Moxas  and  Corntassel  talked  of  the  Great 

Palls  of  the  North,  of  the  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
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especially  of  the  Apostles  Islands.  The  Indian  girl  sat  and 
listened.  Was  the  hoy  speaking  the  truth? 

“  The  wild  geese  go  there/’  she  said  after  the  boy  had  told 
Moxas  about  the  great  rivers,  falls,  and  lakes  of  the  North 
land. 

“  Father,  who  told  the  wild  geese  where  to  go  ?  ” 

“  The  Great  Father.” 

“When  did  he  tell  them?” 

“When  he  put  into  them  the  Inward  Voice.  The  wild 
geese  talk.  They  speak  out  of  the  Inward  Voice.” 

“  They  follow  a  chief.  I  like  to  watch  him  as  he  flies 
ahead  of  the  flock.  Who  taught  him  where  to  fly?” 

“  Nature,  my  daughter.” 

“But  how  did  Nature  know?” 

“  The  Great  Spirit  taught  her.  The  sachem  bird  has  in¬ 
stinct;  we  have  reason.  Do  you  see?” 

“Father,  which  is  the  greater,  instinct  or  reason?” 

“  That  is  a  hard  question,  my  daughter.  I  will  answer  it 
to-morrow.” 

It  was  the  time  of  wild  strawberries.  Toward  noon,  Moxas 
sent  her  out  to  gather  some  of  these  berries  in  a  basket.  He 
was  left  with  Corntassel.  The  hoy  seemed  to  he  glad  to  be 
alone  with  the  old  counselor. 

He  glanced  around  the  cave.  Along  the  walls  there  were 
hanks  of  swallows’  nests.  In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  there 
were  stores  of  corn  and  acorns.  In  one  rocky  angle  there  was 
a  skeleton. 

“Was  not  this  once  the  cave  of  the  kings?”  asked  the 
hoy,  rising  up  and  walking  around. 
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“  Boy,  who  told  you  that?  ”  asked  old  Moxas,  peering  into 
his  face. 

“  Your  people  came  from  the  land  where  the  sun  sets?” 
he  asked. 

“Who  told  you  that?”  said  Moxas. 

“  Father  said  it  was  so,  and  that  there  used  to  he  a  treas¬ 
ure  cave  here.  Did  you  ever  look  for  treasures  here?  The 
caves  were  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  The  kings  had  heads.” 
The  old  man  started,  and  dropped  his  pipe  on  the  floor. 

“  Who  told  you  that  ?  ” 

“  Father  said  it  was  so.” 

“  Corntassel,  how  long  has  your  father  been  blind  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  sun  withdrew  his  light  from 
his  eyes.” 

“  Does  he  not  see  at  all  ?  ” 

“  He  knows.  He  knows  when  the  flocks  of  wild  pigeons 
pass  over  the  sun.  He  knows  where  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 
But  he  does  not  see.” 

The  boy  wandered  around  in  the  cave.  The  old  counselor 
watched  him. 

What  had  brought  him  here?  He  went  out  of  sight  into 

the  great  holes  where  were  colonies  of  bats.  Moxas  lost  the 

* 

sound  of  his  feet.  He  waited  for  his  return  in  silence  for  a 
time.  He  did  not  come. 

“Corntassel!”  he  called  at  last.  “Corntassel!” 

His  voice  echoed.  The  boy  came  stealing  back. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Corntassel?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  I  think  this  is  a  strange  place — who 
knows  but  this  is  the  place  where  they  buried  the  chiefs  that 
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came  from  the  sunset?  I  would  like  to  live  here.  Why  could 
not  father  and  I  live  here?” 

The  hoy  stood  before  the  old  man  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  his  dark  eye  gleamed  as  he  waited  for  an  answer. 
“  Why?  ” 

The  old  counselor’s  face  wrinkled.  He  sat  in  silence. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  the  silence.  The  boy  seemed  to  feel 
it.  The  hesitancy  of  Moxas  caused  his  eye  to  kindle  with  an 
eager  curiosity. 

“Why,  Father  Moxas?  There  is  room.  Many  could  live 
here.  Caves  have  open  doors.  The  treaties  say  that  all  dwell¬ 
ings  shall  have  open  doors.” 

Moxas  said  not  a  word.  The  hoy  looked  steadily  into  his 
face.  The  face  became  rigid,  but  the  boy  read  in  the  firm 
features  some  hidden  cause. 

“  Let  me  wander  around  again,”  said  Corntassel.  “  I  like 
to  creep  into  the  holes.  It  seems  to  he  a  place  of  people  passed 
away  and  gone.  Who  knows  what  has  happened  here?” 

The  old  counselor  did  not  answer.  He  sat  like  a  mummy. 

The  Indian  girl  returned  with  a  basket  of  wild  strawberries. 

“  Corntassel!  ”  called  the  chief  to  the  hoy,  who  was  out  of 
sight. 

Corntassel  came  back,  and  the  three  sat  down  and  ate  the 
berries. 

“  I  found  a  partridge  nest  while  picking  strawberries,” 
said  the  girl.  “  I  almost  touched  the  bird  in  the  nest.  She 
was  just  the  color  of  the  dead  leaves  where  the  berries  were 
ripe.  Why  does  the  partridge  build  her  nest  among  the  leaves 
that  are  of  her  own  color?  ” 
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“  Why  does  the  green  snake  run  among  the  green  grass?  ” 
said  old  Moxas. 

“  Does  the  partridge  reason  that  the  dead  leaves  will  hide 
her  from  the  hawk?  The  partridge  that  I  saw  spread  her 
wings  on  the  brown  leaves  and  slid  away,  so  that  I  might  not 
see  her.  Who  taught  her  to  do  that?  She  did  it  to  draw 
me  from  her  nest.  The  partridge  will  die  for  her  young. 
She  will  flutter  at  your  feet  while  her  little  ones  are  hiding. 
How  does  she  know?  Who  taught  her  first?  I  love  the 
partridge  because  she  knows;  I  love  her  because  she  will  die 
for  her  young.  Who  made  her  heart?  ” 

“  The  Spirit  that  made  the  partridge’s  heart  made  yours, 
my  girl.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  you  and  the  partridge  are 
friends.  You  have  the  same  heart  together.”  N 

“  I  saw  the  sentinel  crow  this  morning.  He  sat  in  the 
top  of  the  old  maple.  He  laughed  at  me.” 

“  It  was  a  bad  sign,  my  daughter.  He  is  a  spy;  there  are 
hearts  like  his,  but  that  is  not  our  heart.  The  Lenni-Lenape 
does  not  suspect  and  watch,  because  his  own  heart  is  true. 
They  who  watch  others  are  the  ones  who  need  watching  by 
others;  a  true  heart  believes  all  hearts  to  be  true.” 

“  We  thought  the  Iroquois  to  be  true — were  they?  ” 

The  boy  started  up. 

“  I  must  go  now,”  said  he.  “  You  have  not  asked  me  to 
come  and  live  with  you  in  the  cave.  Why?  I  asked  you  why 
I  might  not  come,  and  you  sat  still.  Why?  My  father  is 
blind.  The  winds  do  not  blow  in  the  cave,  but  the  sun  comes 
to  the  door.  The  place  for  my  father  to  live  is  in  a  cave. 
But  I  asked  you  why  we  might  not  come  and  live  with  you 
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in  the  cave.  You  did  not  answer  me.  You  sat  still.  Why 
was  there  silence  in  your  heart?  The  bats  come  and  live  in 
the  cave  with  you,  and  they  are  welcome.  The  swallows  come 
and  live  in  the  cave  with  you,  and  they  are  welcome.  The 
eagle  with  a  broken  wing  has  a  shelter  here.  He  is  wel¬ 
come.  But  my  blind  father  you  do  not  invite.  You  will  be 
sorry.  Caves  are  made  with  open  doors.” 

He  passed  out  by  the  eagle  with  the  shattered  wing.  The 
bird  lifted  one  wing  as  he  went  by.  He  looked  back. 

“  You  have  shut  the  door  of  your  heart.  You  will  be 
sorry.  Wolf  !  ” 

They  saw  his  dark  form  disappear  among  the  cool  junipers 
that  glistened  in  the  sun. 

“  Father,”  said  the  girl,  “  I  do  not  like  the  boy.  He  has 
a  raven’s  heart.  When  the  sentinel  crow  laughed,  I  thought 
of  him.  Does  the  sentinel  crow  know  what  is  in  the  heart? 
Father,  the  boy  was  alone  in  the  cave.  He  wandered.  Let 
us  go  and  see  if  the  stone  over  the  treasure  chamber  has  been 
moved.” 

She  lighted  a  torch  and  they  went  to  the  place  to¬ 
gether. 

“  The  stone  is  as  it  was,”  said  the  old  man. 

“  Are  you  sure?”  asked  the  girl.  The  old  man  moved 
tTie  stone. 

“  Hold  the  torch,  and  let  me  get  down  and  see  if  the  parch¬ 
ment  is  there.” 

He  dropped  into  the  dark  chamber. 

“ Is  it  there?”  asked  the  girl. 

“  Yes,  the  parchment  is  there.” 
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A  shadow  flitted  across  the  dim  light — a  form.  It  flitted 
and  was  gone. 

“  Father/’  whispered  the  girl,  “  there  is  some  one  here.” 
She  blew  out  the  torch.  There  was  silence  and  dark¬ 
ness. 

The  old  Indian  counselor  sat  down  in  the  dark  chamber. 

The  girl  stood  still.  Hours  passed.  Then  the  old  man  crept 

up  into  the  darkness  and  slid  back  the  stone.  He  laid  his 

• 

hand  on  the  arm  of  the  girl.  They  went  toward  the  light. 
Ho  one  was  to  be  seen.  The  girl  searched  the  chambers  and 
ovens  of  the  cave.  She  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  and  went  back 
to  Moxas. 

“  What  is  it,  child?” 

“  My  sunglass  is  gone.” 

“  Gone — are  you  sure?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  where  I  left  it,  and  it  is  gone.  I  thought 
I  saw  something  when  you  were  in  the  treasure  chamber.  I 
did.  It  is  gone.  We  were  followed.” 

“  Go  back  and  look  again,  girl.” 

She  went.  When  she  returned  her  face  had  a  look  of 
terror. 

“  It  is  gone,  father.  The  sentinel  crow — he  laughed.  It 
was  a  bad  sign.  Did  he  know  that  there  was  evil  near?  Did 
lie  know  that  there  was  a  heart  that  was  black  that  was  Vl 
spy  upon  us?  I  can  hear  him  now  as  he  sat  in  the  tree-top 
— he  laughed.” 

“What  do  you  think,  girl?” 

“  What  do  you  think,  father?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow.” 


The  intruder, 


s 
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There  whistled  a  terrible  voice  through  the  cave.  It  cried 
— “  Wolf!  ” 

The  chambers  echoed — “  Wolf!  ” 

“  Father,  what  was  that  ?  ” 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

The  girl  remembered  the  night  after  the  treaty — the  gath¬ 
ering  tempest,  the  cowardly  attack  upon  her  in  the  dark,  and 
her  own  words. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  OLD  SPINNING  SCHOOL. 

There  should  be  the  greatest  care  imaginable  as  to  what  impressions 
are  given  to  children.  William  Penn. 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  was  a  Dutchwoman,  who  belonged 
to  a  noble  family.  She  was  a  pompous  dame,  with  a  great 
cap,  a  broad  apron,  a  heavy  string  of  gold  heads,  and  a  gown 
which  was  so  ample  as  to  give  her  the  appearance  of  a  person 
of  ease  and  comfort.  Her  needle  case  hung  by  her  side,  and 
when  she  lifted  her  eyebrows  to  a  stranger  it  was  as  much 
as  to  say,  “You  see  who  I  am,  now  who  are  you?” 

Herr  Jen  de  Groot  had  come  to  the  region  that  was  now 
called  Pennsylvania  with  the  Dutch  colony.  He  was  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius 
or  Groot,  whose  name  is  the  glory  of  Leyden  and  its  university, 
and  who  wrote  De  Gurre  Belli  et  Pacis,  a  hook  whose  influ¬ 
ence  will  grow  in  the  world  until  arbitration  unites  all  the 
families  of  mankind.  A  great  writer  once  called  him  a  “  mon¬ 
ster  of  erudition.”  He  was  a  master  of  classical  literature,  of 
modern  languages,  a  philosopher  who  sought  the  good  of 

mankind,  and  a  man  of  peace. 
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Dame  Jen  de  Groot  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Leyden 
school  of  teachers,  and  felt  the  superiority  of  her  culture 
among  the  people  of  the  colony.  She  had  a  great  heart,  but 
as  great  self-esteem.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the 
coming  of  Penn,  she  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  made  a  home 
near  the  town. 

George  Keith,  from  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  had  opened, 
in  1689,  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  under  his  charge.  He  was  followed  by  his  usher,  Thomas 
Makin.  The  Friends  public  School  which  was  thus  founded 
is  in  existence  to-day,  and  its  history  is  a  part  of  the  rise  and 
expansion  of  the  city. 

The  Council  of  the  Province  in  1684  passed  a  resolution 
“  That  care  be  taken  about  the  learning  and  instruction  of 
youth:  to  wit,  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences.”  The  plan  was 
not  immediately  carried  out.  When  it  should  be,  the  great¬ 
hearted  but  pompous  Dame  Jen  de  Groot  hoped  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  it  as  a  teacher. 

She  came  to  Philadelphia  on  hearing  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Council,  but  her  dream  of  influence  in  the  colony  as  an  in¬ 
structor  was  disappointed  for  a  time.  The  academy  that  the 
Council  saw  in  a  vision  was  not  to  come  for  many  years. 

But  Dame  Jen  de  Groot  had  courage  and  resolution.  She 
had  the  missionary  spirit.  Her  heart  had  long  gone  out 
toward  the  Indians. 

She  resolved  to  open  a  school  of  her  own  outside  of  the 
town  for  Indians  and  poor  children. 

“  This  would  he  my  plan,”  she  said  to  Thomas  Budd,  the 
Quaker  philosopher.  “  I  would  open  a  spinning  school,  free 
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to  all  children.  I  would  have  the  scholars  devote  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours  to  study,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  to  work.  To  train 
the  memory  is  a  small  part  of  education.  Friend  Budd,  char¬ 
acter  is  the  end  of  education,  and  it  is  industry  that  makes 
character.  These  were  ideas  of  my  husband’s  great  ancestor. 
Friend  Budd.  They  are  mine.  I  could  teach  the  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  many  things — they  might  teach  me  some  things;  and  I 
would  found  my  system  of  teaching  on  questions  and  answers.” 

“  The  Indian  children  might  ask  thee  some  questions  that 
thee  would  find  it  hard  to  answer,  Friend  Jen  de  Groot.  One 
of  the  Indian  boys  lately  asked  me  how  many  joints  there 
were  in  a  man’s  backbone,  and  I  was  not  able  to  say.  Your 
system  of  questions  and  answers  would  produce  a  very  novel 
school,  Friend  Jen  de  Groot.  As  you  bear  the  name  of  the 
great  Grotius,  I  would  like  to  come  to  it  myself.  There  are 
a  few  things  in  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  out.  But  I  have  theories  for  a  system  of  good  order 
in  America,  and  a  spinning  school  is  one  of  them.” 

“  You  give  me  your  theory.  Friend  Budd,  and  I  will  give 
you  mine.  It  is  my  theory  that  life  must  be  taught  from 
life  or  by  example,  and  that  every  scholar  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  after  his  own  gift.  A  pupil  who  does  not  follow  the 
gift  that  God  has  put  into  his  heart  is  likely  to  fail  in  life.” 

“  Thou  art  right.  Friend  Jen  de  Groot.  Now  listen  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  have  schools  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
province,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  end  of  such  schools 
should  not  be  so  much  to  load  the  memory  as  to  make  char¬ 
acter.  Thou  art  right,  Friend  Jen  de  Groot,  character  must 
be  developed  by  example,  and  kept  steady  by  industry.  I 
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would  have  the  boys  in  such  schools  not  only  taught  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Latin  languages  and  mathematics,  hut  the  trades,  such 
as  weaving,  shoemaking,  clockmaking,  joinery,  twinery,  and  the 
useful  arts,  and  I  would  have  the  girls  taught  in  the  spinning 
of  flax  and  wool.  I  would  have  the  boys  made  skillful  in 
growing  and  breaking  flax,  and  the  girls  deft  in  spinning  it. 
I  would  have  the  girls  sit  apart  from  the  boys  in  the  school 
for  the  sake  of  decorum,  and  would  have  the  teacher  sit,  with 
a  long  stick  or  correction  rod,  so  that  she  might  quicken  the 
wits  of  the  idle  and  bring  peace  to  the  restless.  You  know 
what  Solomon  said - ” 

“Yes,  Friend  Budd.  I  would  give  great  attention  to 
order.  A  pupil  who  does  not  learn  how  to  govern  himself 
in  youth  would  be  like  to  go  insane,  or  somehow  lose  his  bal¬ 
ance,  in  after  years.  It  is  a  part  of  education  to  make  a  moral 
will;  I  well  remember  what  Solomon  said;  I  have  experi¬ 
enced  it.” 

“Very  good,  very  good,  Friend  Jen  de  Groot.  Thou  hast 
the  right  ideas  of  education  and  order.  Thou  hast  the  learn¬ 
ing  for  your  calling.” 

“  Of  course  I  have  the  learning  for  my  calling;  if  I  have 
not,  who  has?  ” 

“  Let  me  tell  thee  how  they  do  in  Germany,  Friend  J en 
de  Groot,  where  they  make  fine  linen.  They  have  there 
schools  for  little  girls,  six  years  old  and  upward,  in  which 
the  pupils  are  taught  to  spin.  The  wheels  go  by  foot — buzz, 
buzz.  It  is  a  pleasant  motion,  and  all  the  wheels  buzz — how 
cheerful  it  sounds!  The  benches  are  built  around  the  room, 
and  the  wheels  are  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room.” 
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“  That  is  the  way  I  will  have  my  room,  Friend  Budd.” 

“  Now,  in  the  flax  room  there  is  a  little  old  woman  who 
prepares  the  flax  and  administers  discipline.” 

“  How  does  she  do  that,  Friend  Budd?” 

“  If  a  pupil  needs  correction,  the  mistress  does  not  say  a 
word.  She  lifts  her  eyebrows  so ,  and  pulls  a  string.  The 
string  rings  a  bell  in  the  flax  room  and  the  little  flax  woman 
comes  in,  and  the  mistress  touches  the  bad  scholar  with  her 
long  rod,  but  never  says  a  word.  Then  the  flax  woman  goes 

to  the  pupil  and  takes  the  pupil  by  the  arm,  and  presently 
cries  for  mercy  are  heard  in  the  flax  room.  The  flax  woman 

does  not  often  have  to  come  to  the  same  pupil  the  second 
time.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  see,  Friend  Budd.  But  do  you  think  that 
fear  is  the  true  discipline?” 

“  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  that,  Friend 
Jen  de  Groot.  I  only  recall  what  Solomon  says,  and  he  was 
very  wise.  The  pupils  in  the  German  schools  recalled  what 
Solomon  said  when  they  met  the  flax  woman.” 

“  I  think  I  will  have  a  flax  woman  in  my  school.” 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  had  means,  for  her  husband  had  been 
a  well-to-do  colonist,  who  had  made  money  by  trading  on  the 
sea.  She  caused  a  substantial  house  to  be  built  just  beyond 
the  poorer  part  of  the  new  town,  and  in  this  she  provided  a 
room  for  a  school,  and  for  the  breaking  of  flax  and  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  it  for  the  wheel.  There  was  a  little  old  lady  in  her 
household,  by  the  name  of  Yander  Pyl,  and  she  selected  her 
as  the  flax  woman,  and  instructed  her  in  regard  to  her  useful 
and  novel  duties.  She  purchased  for  herself  a  new  cap  with  a 
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very  high  border  and  secured  a  very  long  rod;  and  now,  after 
the  German  method  and  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Budd,  her  school 
was  ready  to  open. 

And  open  it  did  on  a  late  spring  day,  when  the  orioles 
were  coming  back  to  the  elms,  and  the  sweet  briers  were*bud~ 
ding,  and  the  flags  were  breaking  the  ponds  in  the  woods 
under  the  bluffs. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  HEART  OF  PENH. — HIS  LIFE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Humility  seeks  not  the  last  word,  nor  the  first  place. 

William  Penn. 

It  had  been  the  dream  of  William  Penn  in  England,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  help  to  secure  an  Act  of  Toleration 
in  the  British  Parliament,  by  which  all  men  might  have  lib¬ 
erty  of  conscience,  and  no  man  should  be  persecuted  for 
opinion’s  sake.  After  he  became  a  Quaker  he  was  twice  ar¬ 
rested  and  once  thrown  into  prison  for  nonconformity.  The 
prisons  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  were  filled  with 
worthy  people  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  opinions. 

William  Penn  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  brother  of  Charles  II.  The  duke  had  been  High 
Admiral  of  England  in  the  times  of  the  exploits  of  Admiral 
Penn.  He  admired  the  admiral,  and  shared  his  confidences 
with  him,  and  this  friendship  was  extended  to  his  son.  The 
Duke  of  York  became  King  James  II  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charles  II  in  1685. 

James  was  in  heart  a  Catholic,  but  he  had  been  so  perse¬ 
cuted  that  he  favored  in  his  early  life  the  principle  of  tolera¬ 
tion  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  young  William  Penn. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Duke  of  York  and  William 
Penn,  so  unlike  in  Church  relations,  became  intimate  friends, 
and  when  King  Charles  died  and  James  came  to  the  throne 
this  friendship  was  continued.  The  court  grew  dissipated 
and  corrupt,  persecutions  for  religious  opinions  continued, 
but  there  was  one  man  who  always  had  the  ear  of  King 
James,  and  who  could  appeal  to  his  heart,  and  that  man  was 
William  Penn. 

When  Penn  had  again  and  again  been  disappointed  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  toleration  in  England,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  an  ideal  colony  in  America.  He  dreamed  the  dream 
of  a  republic  founded  on  the  principle  of  justice  to  all.  Al¬ 
gernon  Sidney,  who  had  been  an  exile  for  opinion’s  sake, 
shared  this  hope  with  him.  The  fulfillment  of  this  dream 
was  Pennsylvania.  But  Penn  never  ceased  to  cherish  his 
original  purpose  to  help  all  persecuted  people  to  secure  tolera¬ 
tion  in  England.  This  was  to  be  the  crowning  achievement 
of  his  life.  So  it  became.  In  accomplishing  this  he  placed 
himself  among  the  first  statesmen  of  the  world  and  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

But  he  must  first  illustrate  his  purpose  by  a  colony  in 
the  Western  world. 

He  believed  that  men  inherited  the  virtues  for  self- 
government,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  just  and  equal 
laws. 

That  a  state  should  elect  its  own  servants,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  masters. 

That  there  should  be  no  power  above  the  law. 

That  every  man  should  have  his  birthrights;  that  he  who 
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worked  should  have  a  field  of  equal  opportunities;  and  he 
that  labored  his  dues. 

That  a  man’s  country  was  the  world,  and  his  countrymen 
were  all  mankind. 

That  God  had  given  an  Inward  Light  to  all,  and  that  he 
would  find  this  Light  even  in  the  red  man’s  heart,  and  that 
it  would  respond  to  the  gospel  of  faith,  justice,  and  peace. 

That  in  the  temple  of  truth,  justice  must  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone. 

To  set  forth  these  principles,  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  present  in  a  terse  way,  he  wrote  many  hooks  and  pamphlets, 
which  were  violently  assailed  and  criticised,  hut  which  edu¬ 
cated  the  conscience  of  England,  and  prepared  the  people  to 
evolve  at  last,  through  the  House  of  Commons,  the  great  law 
of  toleration,  which  was  the  coronation  of  the  high  purpose 
in  his  soul. 

His  Holy  Experiment,  as  he  called  his  colony  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was,  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  end  toward  which 
his  soul  struggled,  also  an  educator  of  English  opinion.  Its 
success  hastened  the  Act  of  Toleration.  William  Penn  is 
popularly  known  as  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  hut  his 
greatest  work  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  apostle  of  religious 
liberty  for  all  men.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  Toleration  Act, 
which  followed  after  generations  the  Magna  Charta  of  Runny- 
mede  (1215)  in  the  decisive  events  of  English  progress,  and 
which  helped  emancipate  the  conscience  of  England,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  that  of  the  civilized  world. 

Eor  this  he  suffered  persecutions  and  imprisonments,  and 
stood  alone  in  a  corrupt  court,  when  even  his  own  brethren 
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suspected  him  of  seeking  for  personal  gratification  the  favor 
of  the  king.  His  reputation  has  survived  all  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  it;  it  lives,  as  his  statue  in  Philadelphia 
stands  to-day,  among  the  loftiest  examples  of  the  power  of 
character. 

We  are  writing  fiction,  hut  fiction  founded  for  the  most 
part  on  the  incidents  of  history,  and  our  readers  should  under¬ 
stand  these  things,  in  order  to  follow  the  picture  of  the  events 
of  this  great  and  noble  life. 

One  of  the  habits  of  Governor  Penn  which  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  Indians  was  the  walks  which  he  took  with  them 
into  the  forests.  He  trusted  the  red  men  implicitly;  he  was 
at  home  with  them  in  the  canoe  and  in  the  hunting  trail. 
He  loved  their  little  ones,  and  listened  reverently  to  the  words 
of  the  aged. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  excursions  that  he  made  with  the 
Indians  that  Golden  Heart  first  had  a  talk  with  the  Governor. 
The  party  had  started  out  from  Pennsburg,  where  was  Penn’s 
country  seat,  near  the  Falls  of  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware. 
He  caused  a  house  to  he  erected  here,  of  brick  and  tiles,  some 
sixty  feet  long,  with  upper  windows  commanding  most  beau¬ 
tiful  prospects  of  Hew  Jersey.  The  place  had  been  an  an¬ 
cient  Indian  royalty,  an  abode  of  chiefs,  a  place  of  councils, 
of  festivals  and  religious  rites,  and  the  river  and  its  affluents 
wound  around  it  some  three  times,  mingling  their  circling 
waters  with  majestic  forests.  The  Governor  on  his  second 
visit  to  America  brought  his  family  here,  and  had  the  grounds 
beautifully  laid  out  and  adorned. 

The  party  had  gone  into  the  deep  forests,  following  one 
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of  the  circling  affluents  of  the  main  stream.  The  chief  men 
of  the  tribe  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  excursion,  and 
Golden  Heart  had  followed  them. 

She  was  troubled.  She  believed  that  the  mysterious  In¬ 
dians  that  she  had  met  were  spies;  that  they  came  from  the 
South;  that  it  was  one  of  these  who  had  attacked  her  in  the 
night  after  the  treaty,  and  that  she  had  incurred  his  enmity 
when  she  had  said  “  Wolf,”  and  that  he  was  following  her. 
She  felt  that  an  evil  influence  like  a  shadow  had  come  into 
her  bright  life.  How  should  she  save  herself  from  it?  She 
knew  of  hut  one  way,  and  that  was  to  commit  her  case  to  an 
avenger;  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the  dark,  tall  form  with 
a  crow’s  plume  that  she  believed  to  be  pursuing  her;  to  cause 
his  death. 

The  party  came  to  an  open  place  in  the  woods  where  were 
great  oaks  and  sat  down  to  rest,  and  to  eat  roast  acorns  and 
hominy.  Penn  talked  with  the  Indians  for  a  long  time;  then 
they  all  rested. 

After  his  rest  the  Governor  started  up,  and  looked  over 
the  sunny  place,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  pond,  where 
were  ducks,  curlews,  and  waterfowl.  The  climate  was  as 
balmy  as  southern  France;  far-off  hills,  cooled  with  pines, 
walled  the  horizon.  Nature  was  in  her  beauty  here,  and  the 
Governor’s  face  glowed. 

He  turned  toward  the  Indian  girl. 

“  There  is  a  cloud  in  thy  face,  my  daughter.  Why  should 
it  be  so,  when  all  things  around  us  are  so  bright?  What  trou¬ 
bles  thy  heart,  my  child?” 

“I  have  an  enemy.  He  follows  me.” 
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“  0  my  child!  that  can  hardly  he.  The  tribe  loves  thee 
for  thine  own  and  thy  father’s  sake.  Thou  art  the  pride  of 
the  hearts  of  the  Lenape  race.  Where  is  thine  enemy?” 

“  I  do  not  know;  he  is  in  the  air — in  the  bushes — in  the 
cloud — in  the  night.  He  hides — he  creeps — he  rushes  out — 
he  seeks  to  destroy  me.  There  are  clouds  in  my  eyes; .  they  rise 
from  my  heart.” 

“  I  would  never  think,  my  child,  that  thou  hadst  such  an 
enemy  as  that.  What  hast  thou  done?” 

“  Nothing  that  is  wrong,  my  father.  He  attacked  me  in 
the  night,  and  sought  to  roh  me.  He  was  a  coward.  I  called 
him  a  Wolf.  What  do  you  when  an  enemy  follows  you — 
when  he  may  he  lurking  in  the  bushes,  in  the  river  weeds, 
in  the  cloud,  in  the  darkness?  I  have  fought  with  wolves, 
hut  they  came  in  the  moonlight.  They  barked.  He  comes 
in  the  dark — he  comes  still.  He  must  he  killed — he  should 
be  destroyed,  and  his  body  should  not  be  buried — his  hones 
should  be  left  on  the  sand.” 

“  There  is  another  way  to  overcome  him,  my  daughter.” 

“  Another  way,  father?  Tell  me  how.” 

“  Change  his  heart — make  him  thy  friend;  then  thou  wilt 
he  safe,  and  he  will  become  a  safe  man  and  will  help  thee  and 
help  others.” 

“  But  how  can  I  do  this,  father?  I  do  not  even  know 
him.  He  comes  and  goes  in  shadows.  I  would  not  know  him 
if  I  were  to  meet  him  now.  He  has  turned  feet;  he  comes 
when  he  goes,  and  goes  when  he  comes.  I  would  not  know 
him  if  he  were  here,  unless  he  wore  a  crow’s  plume,  and  then 
I  could  not  he  sure.” 
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“  Keep  out  of  his  way,  my  girl,  until  there  comes  to  thee 
an  opportunity  to  do  him  good.  Then  seek  his  welfare  and . 
not  his  harm,  and  he  will  seek  thy  welfare  and  not  thy 
harm.  My  daughter,  would  it  not  he  better  for  you  to  gain 
his  heart  than  to  take  his  life?  It  is  not  glorious  to  kill  an 
enemy;  it  is  glorious  to  make  an  enemy  your  friend.  Such 
friends  are  the  truest  in  the  world.  They  will  be  true  to  you 
in  trouble.  The  Great  Teacher,  the  Christ,  had  such  an 
enemy.  His  enemy  left  him  in  darkness.  He  denied  him. 
The  Christ  forgave  him.  He  made  him  his  friend  again.  Then 
that  man  who  had  been  his  enemy  loved  him  more  than  be¬ 
fore.  He  preached  his  Gospel;  he  went  to  prison  for  him; 
he  died  for  him;  he  founded  his  Church.  My  little  daughter 
of  the  forests,  I  am  a  man  of  peace.  When  one  does  me  evil, 
I  seek  to  do  that  one  good  and  change  his  heart,  and  save  him 
and  myself.  I  want  my  Indian  girl  to  learn  of  the  Teacher 
that  I  follow  to  make  enemies  friends.  I  want  all  the  In¬ 
dians  to  do  this.  A  new  heart  makes  another  man — the  evil 
man,  he  goes  away  into  the  darkness;  the  new  man,  he  comes 
to  bless  thee,  and  he  makes  thee  happy,  and  he  is  so  himself. 
Does  my  forest  girl  see?  It  is  beautiful.” 

“  I  see — I  see.  I  feel  ugly  against  my  enemy.  He  sends 
me  a  gift.  Then  I  change,  and  like  to  do  something  for  him. 
The  clouds  go  away.  It  is  all  sunshine — the  flowers  bloom 
and  the  birds  sing. 

“  I  see — I  see.  The  black  spirit  goes  away,  and  the  white 
spirit,  he  comes.  The  white  spirit  does  not  serve  you  from 
fear;  he  does  not  wish  you  ill;  he  is  not  glad  when  evil  finds 
you.  Because  you  have  been  good  to  him,  he  seeks  your  good. 
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He  laughs  when  you  laugh,  he  cries  when  you  cry.  lie  puts 
his  arm  around  you  when  you  are  weak.  When  sickness  comes, 
he  comes  after.  When  death  comes,  he  is  there  before  you 
go  away  to  the  far  land. 

“  I  see — I  see.  I  will  try  to  do  as  you  say.  I  and  the 
dark  spirit  may  find  the  same  way  of  peace  some  day,  and 
our  hands  may  be  one  like  the  purple  shells  that  touch  each 
other  in  the  wampum  belt.  That  is  a  beautiful  belt — it  is 
the  heart.” 

Indian  pipe  grew  among  the  mosses  and  vines  with  red 
berries.  The  girl  picked  the  two,  and  made  a  bunch  of  them, 
and  gave  them  to  the  Quaker  Governor. 

She  had  put  into  her  heart  the  lesson  that  he  had  taught 
her.  Indian  that  she  was,  it  should  be  her  purpose  now  to 
seek  the  good  of  her  unknown  enemy.  She  repeated  the 
words,  as  she  gave  the  Indian  pipe  and  the  red  berries  to  the 
Governor,  “  I  see — I  see!  ” 

Penn’s  heart  sought  the  good  of  every  one.  It  multiplied 
itself,  and  its  influences  were  multiplied.  He  was  called  to 
preside  at  the  trial  of  a  poor  old  Swedish  woman,  who  was 
accused  of  being  a  witch.  He  secured  her  release,  and  brought 
to  her  peace  in  her  nervous  afflictions.  He  helped  every 
one  that  he  met — he  hindered  no  one.  He  was  the  soul 
of  the  souls  of  his  people.  He  saw  what  England  needed 
in  the  light  of  his  experiment;  he  had  dreamed  of  the 
good  of  America  in  England;  his  dreams  were  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  England  now.  Toleration  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
for  all  men  was  the  star  and  hope  of  his  life,  and  these 

heightened  as  he  saw  the  happy  people  of  the  two  races  pros- 
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pering  under  the  exercise  of  his  beneficent  principles  around 
him. 

The  wampum  belt  must  have  haunted  his  soul.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  power  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  this  power 
the  belt  was  to  be  the  parable  of  his  life. 

He  dreamed  that  he  would  take  it  to  England.  He  would 
perhaps  show  it  in  the  English  court.  It  should  teach  there; 
it  should  preach  there.  The  parable  of  the  shells  should 
be  read  by  Christian  princes,  by  kings,  by  those  who  loved 
purity,  and  who  were  looking  for  freedom  of  faith.  The  In¬ 
dians  had  woven  a  gospel  into  the  clasped  hands. 

It  had  been  William  Penn’s  purpose  to  learn  the  Indian 
languages,  for  he  had  expected  to  remain  in  America.  He 
acquired  so  much  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  tongue  as  enabled  him 
to  teach  the  Indians  Christian  principles,  and  this  he  loved 
to  do  in  their  forest  retreats. 

In  his  discourses  to  his  own  people  he  used  to  make  an 
exhortation  like  this: 

“  Mercy  is  exalted  in  the  Scriptures  above  God’s  works, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  his  image  in  man. 

“  Be  good  to  the  poor:  what  do  I  say,  be  just  to  them 
and  you  will  be  good  to  yourself”  * 

Golden  Heart  once  heard  him  express  these  views,  and  her 
keen  sense  saw  his  inner  life  and  motive.  To  help  her  people 
to  keep  the  treaty  that  this  man  who  loved  justice  and  mercy 
had  made  became  more  and  more  the  purpose  of  her  life. 

When  difficulties  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians 
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arose  she  would  try  to  settle  them,  and  her  efforts  to  make 
satisfactory  a  matter  of  this  kind  called  forth  one  of  those 
keen,  curious,  sensible  answers  that  made  her  sayings  proverbs 
among  the  people. 

She  had  gone  to  one  of  the  lodges  to  argue  with  an  Indian 
who  held  that  the  colonists  had  become  so  many  that  the 
treaty  was  no  longer  binding,  and  that  the  parchment  should 
be  destroyed. 

“  You  talk  a  very  long  time,”  said  the  Indian.  “  Onas 
speaks  short;  his  words  are  few,  but  they  are  arrows.” 

The  girl  ceased  speaking  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sat  like 
a  counselor  with  bowed  head.  She  then  said: 

“  If  a  man  talk  a  long  time - ”  She  ceased  speaking. 

“  What  then?  ”  asked  the  Indian,  as  impatient  at  the  si¬ 
lence  as  he  had  been  at  the  many  words. 

“  Let  a  man  talk  a  very  long  time,”  she  continued,  then 
paused. 

“  What  if  a  man  talk  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time?  ” 
asked  the  Indian. 

The  girl’s  eyes  twinkled  as  she  answered: 

“He  will  bore  a  hole  in  a  rock.” 

Her  mind  had  grasped  the  truth  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  importunity  gains  its  end. 

The  Indian  felt  the  force  of  the  word  “  rock,”  hut  he 
only  dropped  his  head  and  said  “Ugh!” 
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THE  DEPARTURE  OF  ONAS. 

Be  entreated. — William  Penn. 

It  was  August.  The  chief  Indians  had  gathered  in  Penn’s 
house,  the  first  brick  structure  erected  in  Philadelphia,  after¬ 
ward  used  as  the  Statehouse  of  the  province.  This  house 
stood  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  quarter  of  the  city,  in 
Letitia  Street.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  West  Park,  near  Grand 
Avenue,  near  the  bridge,  to  which  it  was  removed  on  the 
beautifying  of  the  city.  Like  all  friends  of  the  people,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  loved  parks,  and  he  planned  Philadelphia  for  such 
rural  retreats  and  open  fields  common  to  all,  and  it  was  a 
worthy  thought  of  the  city  thus  to  set  in  a  park  his  own 
house  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people. 

The  Indians  had  assembled  to  take  leave  of  Penn,  whom 
they  had  now  come  to  regard  as  a  common  father.  Many 
people  had  come  to  their  shores,  hut  none  like  him.  Others 
had  treated  them  kindly,  hut  he  with  justice. 

He  had  dreamed  of  such  a  province  as  this  with  Algernon 
Sidney.  It  became  the  desire  of  his  heart  before  he  left  Eng¬ 
land  to  found  such  a  colony  where  all  men  should  have  their 
rights  of  birth — should  be  equal  and  free. 
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The  historical  points  of  this  last  scene  are  few,  hut  they 
are  such  as  may  afford  an  outline  of  a  pleasing  picture. 

Golden  Heart,  we  may  imagine,  was  there  among  the  kings 
and  captains.  She  had  come  to  look  upon  Onas  more  as  a  god 
than  a  man.  The  old  counselor  had  come  with  her. 

The  two  stood  in  the  presence  of  Penn.  The  latter  wel¬ 
comed  them. 

“  Father,”  said  the  old  counselor,  “  you  are  not  like  other 
men.  The  Great  Spirit  lives  in  you;  he  came  with  you.  Why 
do  you  go  away  and  leave  your  forest  children  to  stumble? 
We  need  the  light.” 

“  Thou  hast  spoken  kindly,”  said  Penn;  “  hut  how  have 
I  differed  from  other  men  who  will  he  your  teachers?” 

“  You  learned  our  language  that  you  might  understand 
our  hearts.  Onas,  we  love  you  for  that.  You  told  us  at  the 
treaty  that  you  would  not  call  us  friends,  hut  that  we  should 
he  two  parts  of  one  body.  Do  you  know  what  happened  when 
those  words  flew  out  of  your  mouth  like  birds  at  the  coming 
of  spring  to  the  rivers.  You  became  the  heart  of  our  hearts. 
Did  we  give  you  then  half  of  our  hearts?  Yo,  we  gave  you 
the  whole  of  our  hearts.  Onas,  we  love  you  for  that.” 

The  Indians  listened  with  bowed  heads. 

“  Heart  of  our  hearts,  why  do  you  go  away?  There  are 
autumn  winds  coming,  and  the  leaves  are  about  to  fall.  The 
rivers  will  seem  empty  and  the  forests  lonesome  when  you  are 
gone.  You  made  us  presents,  hut  they  were  nothing.  You 
walked  with  us  into  the  forests — all  alone  you  walked  with  us 
into  the  deep  and  silent  woods.  You  trusted  us — that  was 
much.  You  shared  our  blankets,  you  ate  our  food — that  was 
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much.  You  laid  down  by  our  side  and  slept — that  was  much. 
Onas,  we  love  you  for  that.” 

There  came  tears  into  Golden  Heart’s  eyes.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  the  Governor’s  arm  and  looked  up  into  his 
face. 

“  Father,  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  king.  You  are  going 
away.  I  helped  make  the  Wampum  Belt.  There  are  two  men 
in  the  belt.  There  is  only  one  hand — two  hands  in  one.  They 
have  not  separated.  What  will  you  do  with  that  belt?  The 
hands  are  not  separated.” 

“  My  daughter,  I  will  take  it  with  me  over  the  sea.  It 
shall  never  leave  my  eye.  You  have  woven  into  it  the  law 
of  Heaven.  You  have  the  Inner  Light.  I  will  show  my  people 
that  you  have  it.” 

“  Father,  what  is  the  Inner  Light?” 

“  It  is  the  Light  of  God  in  the  soul.  It  led  me  here.  All 
men  have  the  Inner  Light — the  red  man  and  the  white  man. 
If  we  follow  it  it  will  lead  us  to  happiness  and  peace.  I  came 
here  to  teach  you  more  of  the  Inner  Light.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  go  away?  ” 

The  Indians  raised  their  faces.  The  girl  had  asked  the 
question  of  their  own  hearts. 

"It  is  because  my  people  beyond  the  sea  are  treating 
wrongly  those  who  have  the  Inner  Light.  They  are  making 
my  brethren  suffer,  and  I  must  go  back  and  plead  with  the 
king  for  my  brethren.  The  Inner  Light  led  me  here,  now  it 
calls  me  back  again.” 

“  Onas,”  said  the  girl,  “  Onas,  Governor,  may  I  speak  my 
heart?  ” 
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“  Speak,  girl;  the  voice  of  the  spring  bird  is  not  sweeter 
than  thine.” 

“  I  ask  questions  ?  ” 

“  Speak  out,  and  do  not  fear.  The  Spirit  stirs  thy 
heart.” 

“  Onas,  Governor,  our  kings  and  our  chiefs  would  not 
make  your  brothers  suffer.” 

“  No,  my  daughter  of  the  forest — no.  I  read  that  in  the 
Wampum  Belt.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  not  bring  them  here,  where  they  would 
be  treated  well?  ” 

“  My  daughter,  you  have  read  my  heart.  Here  is  the 
Wampum  Belt  that  you  have  made.  I  love  to  look  at  it.  I 
lay  it  beside  the  Book  of  God.  There  are  two  men  on  the 
belt,  but  their  hands  are  one.  I  am  one  of  the  hands.  I  will 
never  take  away  my  hand  from  the  other.  Brothers,  listen. 
Look  upon  the  purple  of  the  belt.  I  am  going  away,  hut  I 
shall  carry  with  me  the  belt.  I  shall  not  unclasp  my  hand. 
I  am  going  to  my  brethren  who  are  suffering.  They  need  me 
— they  call  for  me.  But,  brothers  of  the  forests  and  the  rivers, 
I  have  found  your  hearts  kinder  and  truer  than  those  of  my 
own  people.  You  are  following  the  Inner  Light.  I  am  going 
away,  hut  I  am  coming  hack  again.” 

The  old  Indian  counselor,  with  a  face  glowing  with  feel¬ 
ing,  took  the  belt,  and  stretched  it  out  before  the  eyes  of  all. 
They  read  the  parable  with  the  same  eyes,  the  white  man  and 
the  red  man. 

“  Ye  heavens,  hear!  Sing  again,  0  birds  of  the  trees! 
Smile,  ye  rivers!  Let  our  hearts  leap — let  the  children  of  the 
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forests  sing!  Onas  is  going  away,  but  lie  is  coming  back 
again.” 

The  Indians  lifted  their  arms,  and  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
the  belt,  which  was  to  carry  their  message  to  the  persecuted 
people  over  the  sea. 

The  parchment  of  the  treaty  was  now  guarded  by  the  King 
of  Conestoga,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  Delawares. 

The  old  counselor  turned  toward  this  towering  potentate. 

“  King  of  Conestoga,  let  thy  heart  speak.  Let  the  streams 
flow  gently  and  the  winds  be  still.  Speak,  Conestoga.  The 
wings  of  the  Great  Spirit  hover  in  the  air.” 

“  Onas,  Governor,  the  sun  of  the  ending  summer  lights 
the  sky;  around  us  the  woods  are  green  and  the  still  waters 
flow. 

“  But  the  sun  is  less  bright  than  in  June.  There  is  a 
shadow  on  the  trees.  The  last  of  summer  is  not  the  first  of 
summer;  birds  are  gathering  their  flocks.  There  is  the  spirit 
of  departure  in  the  air. 

“  Onas,  brother,  you  are  going  away.  The  chiefs  have 
made  me  the  treasurer  of  the  tribes.  To  my  hands  they  have 
given  the  keeping  of  the  great  roll  of  the  treaty  that  they  have 
sworn  to  protect  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  and  the  streams 
shall  flow. 

“  Counselor  of  the  Lenni-Lenape,  stretch  out  again  before 
our  eyes  the  Wampum  Belt  that  we  may  see  it  for  the  last 
time.  We  have  wrought  into  its  purple  beads  the  blood  of 
our  hearts.  The  sun  may  fade  from  the  sky,  and  the  waters 
go  out  in  the  sea  and  never  come  back  again,  but  there  will 
never  come  a  time,  either  in  the  glowing  light  of  the  spring- 
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time  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  falling  year,  when  our  hearts 
will  not  live  in  those  clasped  hands  in  the  beads,  upon  which 
your  eyes  now  rest. 

“  Counselor,  uplift  the  belt.  We  see  it  for  the  last  time. 
Onas,  Governor,  our  fingers  made  the  belt,  but  it  is  your  heart 
that  must  give  it  power.  It  is  the  heart  that  creates  hearts, 
and  to  change  a  heart  from  hate  to  love  is  to  conquer  an 
enemy  that  will  be  forever  a  friend.  You  have  taught  us 
that. 

“  Onas,  the  spirit  of  good  will  filled  the  souls  that  brought 
you  here.  You  conquered  us  by  making  our  hearts  your  own. 
We  saw  you  were  ruled  by  justice,  and  justice  makes  a  brother¬ 
hood  of  men.  You  go  away;  the  ship  spreads  her  wings  and 
bears  you  away,  but  you  leave  behind  you  a  nation  of  brothers, 
among  a  people  who  are  as  ancient  as  the  hills. 

“  Hold  up  the  belt.  Onas,  let  you  eyes  rest  upon  it  with 
our  eyes.  Say  to  your  suffering  brothers  over  the  sea  that 
the  Lenape  of  the  rivers  are  their  friends.  Say  to  them  that 
their  red  brothers  will  greet  them  with  open  roads  and  open 
doors,  and  never  do  them  any  wrong  or  harm.  Go,  bear  the 
belt  to  them.  Go,  in  the  peace  of  the  Great  Spirit — go,  and 
say,  *  0  England,  here  is  the  belt! 9  Say  to  those  in  captivity, 
‘  Here  is  the  belt! ?  Say  to  those  in  wanderings,  hunger,  and 
want,  ‘Here  is  the  belt!’  Go,  but  return  again;  and  if  the 
king  of  the  pale  people  ask  you  why  you  return,  show  him 
the  belt.  The  Great  Spirit  speaks  to  the  whirlwind,  and  it  is 
still.  He  is  in  the  belt. 

“  Go,  and  bring  your  suffering  brothers  with  you.  What 
you  have  been  to  us,  we  will  be  to  them.  Chiefs,  hunters, 
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children  of  the  forests,  look  upon  the  belt  for  the  last  time. 
It  goes  to  speak,  to  utter  its  voice  over  the  sea — it  goes  to 
plead  for  mercy,  justice,  and  love.  It  goes  to  appeal  to  pale 
kings,  and  to  men  of  power  grown  hard  in  heart.  Look — it 
is  the  last  time.  Look — the  hands  are  clasped,  and  so  they 
will  ever  be  while  the  sun  shall  shine  and  the  streams  shall 
flow.  Onas,  Governor,  Messenger  of  the  Light  that  the  Great 
Spirit  gives  to  all  men,  and  that  shines  within  us  all,  we  do 
not  say  farewell.  You  go  not  when  you  go.  The  purple 
swallows  come  back  again.  The  sun  comes  back — the  stars. 

“  Ye  sun,  light  his  way!  Ye  winds,  lend  him  your  wings! 
Ye  soul  of  all  that  is  good,  inspire  him  forever  more!  The 
King  of  Conestoga  has  spoken!  ” 

They  stood  in  silence  and  gazed  on  the  Wampum  Belt. 
Then  the  messenger  took  the  message.  Penn  took  the  belt — 
the  Aaron’s  rod  that  budded.  It  was  one  day  to  shine  among 
the  jewels  of  the  court  at  Whitehall. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FAITHFUL  HEART  GOES  TO  THE  SPINNING  SCHOOL. 

Education  is  the  stamp  given  to  a  child  by  its  parents. 

William  Penn. 

It  was  a  May  morning.  Dame  J en  de  Groot  sat  at  her  desk 
in  her  spinning  school.  She  had  only  two  wheels  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  She  had  flax  fields  growing,  and  when  she 
should  have  an  abundance  of  flax  she  would  secure  more  wheels. 

Twelve  children  appeared  on  the  opening  day.  Three  were 
Indians;  two  of  the  Indians  were  boys,  and  the  other  Indian 
was  Faithful  Heart.  Old  Moxas,  the  counselor,  favored  her 
going  to  the  school,  and  was  glad  to  guard  the  cave  when  she 
was  away. 

As  the  pupils  came  in  the  dame  asked  their  names.  Faith¬ 
ful  Heart  was  taller  than  the  rest,  and  she  had  a  queenly  look 
as  she  entered  the  room.  She  turned  toward  the  dame  and 
made  a  courtesy,  then  went  to  the  desk  and  laid  on  it  some 
orchids,  of  the  kind  now  called  the  lady’s-slipper.  Dame  Jen 
de  Groot  had  never  seen  the  curious  flowers  before.  She  lifted 
her  hands. 

“  I  thank  you  kindly,”  she  said.  “  Where  did  you  get 
them?  ” 

“  In  the  woods;  they  come  with  the  swallows,  when  the 
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blue  jays  build  their  nests.  Queer,  ain’t  they?  Flower  birds, 
I  call  them.  I  love  flowers;  I  love  birds;  this  is  a  bird  in 
bloom.” 

“  What  is  your  name,  my  girl?  ” 

“  They  call  me  Faithful  Heart,  and  then  some  call  me 
Golden  Heart.  My  father  was  a  king.” 

“  I  have  heard  of  you;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.”  The 
dame  looked  proud  of  her  pupil. 

The  devotional  exercises  over,  Dame  de  Groot  began  her 
work. 

“  Let  the  school  arise,”  she  said.  “  All  fold  their  hands 
so.  Can  one  of  the  Indians  here  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
the  Indian  language?” 

“  I  can,”  said  Faithful  Heart. 

“  Come  forward  here,  if  you  please,  my  girl;  stand  before 
the  desk,  there  at  the  side,  where  I  and  all  the  school  can  see 
you.  How.” 

The  girl  raised  her  face.  How  noble  she  looked!  Her  fore¬ 
head  was  full  of  simple  intelligence;  her  dark  eyes  shone  with 
the  luster  of  youth;  her  hair  was  black  and  long. 

She  lifted  her  face. 

“Hush!”  said  Dame  Jen  de  Groot. 

The  room  was  still. 

Her  voice  rose  in  the  strange  musical  sounds  of  the  Indian 
tongue: 

“  So-ung-wau-ne-ha  cau-ro-unJc-yaw-ga ,  teh-see-ta-ro-an , 
sauh-son-e-you-sta ,  esa ,  saw-an-e-you ,  o-lcet-tauh-se-la ,  eh-ne-au - 
wong ,  na,  cau-ronunlc-yaivga,  naugh-wou-shauga ,  ne-at-te-iveh - 
ne-sa-lauga ,  taug-wau-nau-to-ro-no-an-tough-sich ,  to-an-tcing - 
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we-lee-wlie- you- staling ,  clie-nee-yeut ,  cha-qua-tau-ta-leh-whe-you- 
staun-na ,  tough-sau ,  taugh-waus-sa-re-neh ,  ta-waut-ot-ten-au - 
gal-ough-toung-ga ,  nas-aw-ne ,  sa-che-au-taug-was ,  co-an-teh-sal- 
oh-aun-za-iclc-aw ,  esa,  saw-au-ne-you ,  esa,  sasli-autz-ta , 
soung-wa-soung ,  chen-ne-auh-a-aug-wa ,  aw  wew.” 

“  Who  was  she  talking  to  ?  ”  asked  one  of  the  little  Indian 
hoys. 

“  Be  seated/’  said  Dame  Jen  de  Groot. 

“ Would  you  like  to  know  who  I  am?”  she  said.  “ I  will 
tell  you.  There  is  a  country  over  the  sea  called  Holland.  It 
has  great  hanks  to  keep  the  sea  from  overflowing  the  land.  It 
is  a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  Great  ships  come  from  there. 
I  was  born  there. 

“  Now  I  am  going  to  begin  to  instruct  you  by  questions  and 
answers.  Any  question  that  you  ask  me  I  will  try  to  answer, 
and  we  will  talk  upon  it. 

“  My  little  ho}q”  she  asked  of  one  of  the  children,  “  what 
is  there  that  you  would  most  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  You’ve  told  us  who  you  are  and  where  you  came  from. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  who  I  am  and  where  I  came  from.” 

The  dame  raised  her  hand. 

“  That  you  must  tell  me  yourself.” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

The  dame  threw  hack  her  head,  bobbing  her  high  cap 
border.  This  was  not  a  satisfactory  beginning. 

“  My  Indian  girl,  you  are  a  lover  of  nature,  and  have  studied 
the  woods  and  fields.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  among  the 
flowers  or  the  birds  or  animals  about  which  you  wanted  to 
know  more?  ” 
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“  Yes.  You  must  have  a  heap  of  sense.” 

.  “What  was  it?  Name  me  something.” 

“  What  makes  the  trap  flower  (Jack-in-the-pulpit)  shut  up 
when  the  bee  goes  in?  ” 

“  That  is  easy,  my  girl;  I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  observ¬ 
ing.  The  bee  or  insect  causes  the  top  of  the  flower  to  con¬ 
tract — like  my  hand,  so.” 

“  Yes,  yes;  but  that  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  learn.  Does 
the  flower  know  that  the  bee  is  there?” 

“  No,  no,  no;  I  think  not,  my  girl.” 

“  How  do  you  know?  ” 

The  dame  seized  her  fan  and  shook  it  violently.  There 
were  some  things  that  even  a  Grotius  could  not  explain.  She 
seemed  refreshed  by  the  fan.  She  laid  it  down. 

“  Now  we  will  begin  again.  Golden  Heart — that  is  a  good 
name.  I  will  call  you  that.  Test  me  again.” 

“Why  do  some  flowers  have  hooks  and  plumes?” 

“  That  they  may  be  carried,  my  girl.  It  is  a  beautiful  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature.” 

“  Does  nature  know?  ” 

“No;  that  which  is  behind  nature  knows.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able,  my  Indian  girl,  to  so  lead  your  mind  along.  There 
dwells  a  Spirit  behind  the  doors  of  nature.” 

The  good  dame  looked  encouraged.  She  was  leading  the 
girl’s  mind  in  the  way  of  primitive  truth.  There  came  a  look 
of  curiosity  into  the  girl’s  face. 

“  Here  is  one  question  that  the  Indian  doctor  could  not 
answer,”  said  she. 

“  What  is  it?  ” 
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“  What  makes  the  serpent  bush  (witch-hazel)  bloom  in  the 
fall?  ” 

The  good  dame  seized  her  fan  again.  In  the  first  place, 
she  had  not  heard  before  that  the  witch-hazel  did  bloom  in  the 
fall.  And  if  it  did,  she  had  not  the  remotest  theory  as  to  the 
cause.  She  fanned  herself  and  tried  to  think  of  any  reason 
for  such  an  extraordinary  contradiction  of  nature. 

There  came  a  rap  at  the  door.  The  dame  arose,  and  found 
a  visitor  there.  It  was  Thomas  Budd,  full  of  plans  for  a  new 
order  of  things  for  America. 

“  How  are  you  proceeding?”  he  asked,  taking  an  offered 
seat. 

“  The  pupils  are  asking  some  very  interesting  questions,” 
said  the  dame. 

“  But  none  that  a  Groot  can  not  answer,  I  hope.” 

“  Will  my  Indian  girl  repeat  her  question  to  Friend  Budd? 
It  is  a  very  interesting  question.  It  interests  me.” 

The  girl  repeated,  “  Why  does  the  witch-hazel  bloom  in 
the  fall?  ” 

There  was  a  vacant  stare  in  the  prim  Quaker’s  face.  He 
looked  toward  the  dame,  and  she  gazed  at  him.  He  thumped 
his  cane  three  times  and  said: 

“  Because  it  does  not  bloom  in  the  spring.  Trees  that 
bloom  in  the  spring  do  not  bloom  in  the  fall,  and  those  that 
bloom  in  the  fall  do  not  bloom  in  the  spring.” 

He  gave  a  disturbed  glance  toward  the  dame,  then  with  a 
confident  air  looked  up  to  the  girl,  who  asked: 

“  Why  does  the  serpent  rod  (witch-hazel)  bend  when  pass¬ 
ing  over  a  stream  of  water  that  is  under  ground?  ” 
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“  I  didn’t  know  that  it  did.  Does  it? ” 

“  Yes,  we  find  springs  of  water  in  that  way.” 

“  How  extraordinary!  Why  is  it,  girl?  ” 

“  Because  the  rod  has  an  affection  for  the  water.” 

“  Attraction,  yon  mean,  girl.  I  see,  I  see  what  yon  mean.” 

“  I  have  one  more  question,”  said  the  girl.  “  It  is  a  very 
little  one.  How  is  it  that  you  can  raise  your  hand  to  your 
head?” 

“  It  is  this  way,”  said  Friend  Bndd,  raising  his  hand. 

“Yes,  hut  what  made  your  hand  go  up?” 

“  That  is  simple  enough;  it  was  thought.” 

“  But  thought  would  not  make  a  chair  go  up.” 

“  Ho,  no;  it  is  thought  acting  in  living  tissue.” 

What  living  tissue  was  the  girl  did  not  know. 

“  But  how?  99 

“  Friend  Jen  de  Groot,  you  will  have  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.” 

Friend  Jen  de  Groot  waved  her  fan,  and  said:  “  I  will  open 
the  windows  now.  All  this  is  very  stimulating  to  thought,” 
she  said  to  Mr.  Budd.  “  I  will  have  to  think  of  these  things. 
I  did  not  expect  that  the  girl’s  questions  would  he  so  sug¬ 
gestive.” 

One  of  the  pupils  was  Indian  Pete,  a  bright  boy  who  had 
been  employed  by  a  surveyor.  He  said,  “  Mister,  I  have  one.” 

“  And  what  is  it,  my  hoy?  ”  asked  the  dame,  smiling. 

“  When  I  was  coming  along  the  way  I  saw  a  quail.  She 
was  a  mother  quail,  and  she  had  a  lot  of  little  quails.  In  a 
minute  they  were  all  gone,  and  she  flew  away.  What  became 
of  the  little  quails?” 
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“  Friend  Budd,  can  thee  answer?”  asked  Dame  Jen  de 
Groot. 

“  They  hid  in  the  grass,  my  hoy.” 

“  But  there  was  no  grass  there,  sir.” 

“  They  squatted  down.” 

“  No,  sir;  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen.” 

“  I  can  tell,”  said  the  Indian  girl. 

“  Tell  us,  then,”  said  Mr.  Budd. 

“  The  little  quails  darted  under  the  dry  leaves,  and  turned 
over  and  held  the  leaves  over  them.  I  have  seen  them  do  it 
many  times.” 

“  But  they  were  just  hatched  out,”  said  the  little  Indian 
boy. 

“  I  know  it,”  said  the  girl.  “  And  now,  please,  I  have  one 
question  I  would  like  to  ask.  How  do  the  little  quails  just 
hatched  out  know  how  to  dart  under  dry  brown  leaves,  turn 
over,  and  hold  them  up  with  their  feet?  Who  told  them  that? 
They  never  have  been  to  school.” 

“  Friend  Budd,”  said  Dame  J en  de  Groot,  “  thee  can  an¬ 
swer  that.” 

“  No,  no,  no;  the  prophet  Job  declared  that  he  could  not 
answer  such  questions  as  these.  I  can  not  go  beyond  Job. 
This  promises  to  he  a  very  interesting  school,  very  interesting. 
I  will  call  again  when  I  am  going  by  some  day.” 
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AN  ANIMAL  WITHOUT  FRIENDS. 

Oppress  nobody,  man  or  beast. — William  Penn. 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  had  a  method  of  instruction  not  un¬ 
like  that  afterward  set  before  the  world  by  Pestalozzi  and  Froe- 
bel,  and  which  even  to-day  is  worthy  of  imitation,  which  she 
called  educational  walks.  She  took  her  pupils  once  a  week  to 
some  place  that  had  interest  and  that  was  helpful  in  their  de¬ 
velopment.  These  spots  in  the  woods  or  along  the  shore  she 
called  teaching  places. 

She  asked  her  pupils  to  inquire  about  such  places  of  the 
hunters  and  old  Indians.  Among  these  teaching  places  were 
mounds,  rocks  carved  with  pictures,  groves  of  ancient  trees 
where  councils  had  been  held,  and  caves  where  lived  peculiar 
animals,  bats,  or  birds. 

You  may  have  read  of  the  Lenape  Stone,  which  was  found 
some  years  ago  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  A  book  has 
been  written  upon  it.  It  contains  a  picture  of  some  ancient 
Indians  hunting  down  a  mammoth. 

Such  stone  pictures  and  like  inscriptions  on  rocks  it  was 
Dame  Jen  de  Groot’s  delight  to  find.  They  were  ancient  his- 
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tory  to  her.  She  believed  the  Indians  to  he  descendants  of  the 
J ewish  nation,  who  had  come  to  the  country  from  Asia  by  way 
of  the  Behring  Sea,  and  she  studied  their  hieroglyphic  records 
for  evidences  of  their  supposed  connection  with  the  lost  ten 
tribes. 

In  one  of  these  walks  to  a  teaching  place  a  strange  adven¬ 
ture  occurred.  One  of  her  pupils  had  told  her  that  his  father, 
who  was  a  hunter,  knew  of  a  cave  where  a  white  wolf  had  been 
seen.  White  wolves  were  common  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
in  the  Middle  West,  hut  they  rarely  were  seen  east  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains. 

The  story  excited  the  school. 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  would  have  liked  to  see  a  white  wolf, 
hut  she  would  not  herself  have  ventured  on  a  perilous  hunt 
for  one  in  a  cave  unless  she  had  strong  protection.  Her  pupils 
urged  her  day  by  day  to  go  with  them  to  the  cave  where  the 
white  wolf  had  been  seen. 

One  day  the  old  hunter  who  had  seen  the  white  wolf  called 
at  the  school. 

“  They  tell  me  that  you  have  seen  a  white  wolf  among  the 
groves  of  the  caves/’  said  the  dame  to  him. 

“  It  was  a  she  wolf,”  said  the  hunter.  “  She  was  timid;  I 
think  that  she  has  cubs.” 

“  Will  you  go  with  us  to  the  cave  where  you  saw  her  some 
day?”  said  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.  “My  boys  and  girls  wish 
to  go  there,  though  I  can  see  little  use  in  it.” 

“  I  will  come  again,”  said  the  Indian.  He  rose  and  went 
away. 

The  next  day  he  came  again. 
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“  I  have  found  the  white  wolf’s  den/’  he  said.  “  She  has 
cubs.  Come  and  see.” 

Jen  de  Groot  and  her  pupils  followed  the  old  Indian  into 
the  woods  along  a  mossy  Indian  trail.  The  dame  related  to 
her  scholars  the  history  of  wolves,  which  she  had  learned  from 
the  legends  of  the  Old  World.  She  told  her  interested  fol¬ 
lowers  that  wolves  were  wild  dogs;  that  they  could  he  tamed, 
and  that  they  became  when  tamed  greatly  attached  to  those 
who  protected  them  and  fed  them.  She  told  them  the  story 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  like  legends  of  mother  wolves 
who  had  fostered  children. 

They  came  to  the  cave.  The  Indian  entered  it  alone,  the 
school  waiting  outside.  Presently  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard,  and  the  Indian  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  hear¬ 
ing  the  bloody  body  of  a  white  she  wolf. 

It  was  a  lank  hut  a  beautiful  creature. 

“  Where  are  the  cubs?”  asked  Golden  Heart. 

“Wait,”  said  the  hunter,  “I  will  go  into  the  cave,  and 
see  if  I  can  find  one  of  them.” 

He  appeared  with  a  little  white  animal  scarcely  larger  than 
a  common  cat.  It  was  fat,  sleek,  and  very  handsome. 

“  Look  at  it,”  said  the  hunter,  “  and  then  I  will  knock  it 
on  the  head.” 

Golden  Heart  took  it  into  her  arms.  It  did  not  seem  to  he 
either  savage  or  frightened.  It  had  probably  never  seen  a 
human  being  before. 

“  Hand  it  to  me  now,”  said  the  hunter. 

“  Let  me  keep  it,”  said  the  girl,  her  heart  touched  with 
pity  for  the  little  creature. 
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“  Keep  it?  ”  said  the  dame.  “  A  wolf  is  a  wolf;  what  would 
you  do  with  it,  my  girl  ?  ” 

“  Make  a  wolf-dog  of  it.  I  would  like  to  have  a  white 
wolf-dog.” 

“  But  it  would  have  the  nature  of  a  wolf  if  you  should 
raise  it,”  said  the  dame.  “  It  would  run  away  or  do  harm 
when  it  became  older.” 

“  I  would  change  its  nature,”  said  Golden  Heart.  “  Why 
not?  You  say  that  mother  wolves  have  nursed  lost  children.” 

The  hunter  put  out  his  hand  to  take  it.  It  shrunk  away 
from  him. 

“  Oh,  let  me  have  it,”  pleaded  Golden  Heart,  hugging  the 
little  white  animal  against  her  neck. 

“  Do  as  you  will,”  said  the  hunter.  “  It  will  bite  you  for 
your  pains  some  day.  A  wolf  is  a  wolf.” 

The  delighted  girl  bore  the  little  wolf  away,  saying  as  she 
did  so,  “  I  pity  the  other  little  white  wolves.” 

Golden  Heart  cared  for  the  white  pet  with  a  motherly 
fondness.  She  called  it  her  Wolf-dog,  and  in  a  few  months  it 
had  learned  to  follow  her  wherever  she  went. 

The  wolves  had  barked  at  her  when  she  was  alone  with 
the  dead  body  of  her  father  in  the  wood — wolves  do  not  really 
bark,  but  their  long  howl  is  called  barking — and  she  had  never 
dreamed  until  she  saw  the  white  wolf  that  there  could  ever 
be  a  touch  of  affection  in  such  an  animaUs  heart. 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  was  not  adverse  to  her  pupil’s  pet. 

“We  will  see  what  will  become  of  it,”  she  said.  “  Any 
person  can  reform  if  he  have  a  sufficient  motive,  and  perhaps 
it  is  the  same  with  animals.  The  white  wolf  may  find  in 
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Golden  Heart  an  influence  that  will  make  him  a  wolf-dog. 
This  is  a  strange  country,  and  in  my  own  I  have  seen  hawks 
that  delighted  to  sit  on  a  lady’s  arm,  and  to  hunt  for  that 
lady  in  the  green  wood.  Be  the  white  cub  what  it  may,  I  am 
glad  to  find  so  much  pity  in  the  heart  of  my  Indian  girl.  I 
like  her  for  her  tenderness  toward  an  animal  that  has  no 
friends  in  the  world.” 

The  little  white  wolf  grew  and  became  a  pet  among  the 
Indian  children.  The  white  people  would  stop  in  the  way  to  see 
it,  and  to  ask  what  the  animal’s  name  was,  and  where  it  had  been 
found. 

It  liked  the  dark  in  the  daytime.  It  would  hide  under 
Golden  Heart’s  blanket  from  the  sun,  and  only  peep  out  of 
it  when  it  was  hungry.  It  would  take  food  from  any  friendly 
hand. 

It  never  hit  at  any  one,  hut  it  was  restless  at  times,  and 
would  sit  by  itself  as  if  listening.  At  such  times  it  might  have 
heard  other  wolves  harking,  or  rather  yelping,  in  the  far  for¬ 
ests.  It  had  quick  ears. 

It  was  once  attacked  by  a  dog,  and  after  that  it  kept  closer 
to  Golden  Heart  than  before. 

One  day,  when  the  girl  and  the  white  pet  were  in  a  trail 
in  the  forest,  far  from  the  town,  the  hark  of  some  wolves  was 
heard  among  the  hills  some  distance  away.  The  little  wolf 
stopped  in  the  way.  The  hark  or  the  growl  again  broke  upon 
the  air. 

The  little  animal  looked  up  to  his  mistress,  and  then  moved 
slowly  as  if  reluctantly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
There  was  a  magnetism  in  the  hark  that  was  drawing  him 
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toward  the  animals  of  his  own  nature;  he  found  himself,  as  it 
were,  in  that  haunting  voice  of  the  woods. 

The  girl  called  him  hack — 

“  Wolf-dog!  Wolf-dog!  ” 

He  stopped,  then  moved  away  again.  He  then  ran  hack, 
as  if  to  ask  the  girl  to  follow  him.  She  took  him  up.  The 
hark  again  was  heard.  His  ears  pricked  up,  his  little  heart 
heat  fast,  his  whole  body  shook.  He  leaped  from  her  arms, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

The  girl’s  heart  fell.  She  had  become  greatly  attached 
to  the  ill-named  little  creature.  She  thought  that  her  long 
kindness  toward  him  had  changed  him.  She  called — 

“  Wolf-dog!  Wolf-dog!” 

The  shadows  were  falling  on  the  forest  trails,  and  the  red 
sunset  was  gleaming  through  the  hills.  She  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  town,  hut  it  hurt  her  heart  to  do  without  her 
pet.  She  felt  that  the  people  would  laugh  at  her  for  having 
tried  to  tame  a  wolf,  and  having  dreamed  of  changing  the 
nature  of  such  an  animal. 

She  lay  down  in  her  cave  late  in  the  evening.  In  the 
morning  when  she  awoke  she  thought  of  her  ungrateful  pet, 
hut  although  he  had  tricked  her,  as  she  supposed,  she  missed 
him. 

She  stretched  out  her  feet.  There  was  something  warm 
at  the  foot  of  the  blanket.  She  started  up. 

“  Wolf-dog?  ” 

The  little  white  animal  was  there.  It  had  come  hack.  It 
seemed  ashamed  to  meet  her  eyes,  and  at  her  call  it  crawled 
under  her  blanket  as  though  to  hide  away. 
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The  girl  treated  him  as  before,  hut  she  had  lost  in  part 
her  faith  in  her  power  over  him. 

She  told  Dame  Jen  de  Groot  her  story. 

“  Treat  him  better  than  ever  before,  and  see  what  he  will 
do  when  he  hears  wolves  hark  again,”  said  the  dame.  “  I 
would  like  to  see  my  Indian  girl  change  the  nature  of  a  wolf 
— it  would  he  a  sign.” 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


THE  BELT  IN  MERRY  ENGLAND. 

May  thy  administration  lead  to  God’s  glory,  to  the  general  good,  and 
thine  own  immortal  honor. 

William  Penn  to  James  II,  Feb.  7, 1684. 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  February  1,  1685.  There  was  to 
be  the  usual  merriment  at  the  royal  apartments  of  Whitehall. 
The  long  gallery  of  the  palace  was  filled  with  revelers.  These 
were  the  merry  days  of  him  who  was  called  the  “  merry  mon¬ 
arch,”  Charles  II. 

The  pleasure-loving  King  had  never  seemed  more  merry 
than  on  this  evening.  The  gay  gamesters  were  there;  women 
whose  names  stood  for  lost  influence;  favorites  of  easy  morals, 
who  found  their  only  reason  for  existence  in  the  favor  of  the 
King. 

The  court  “  beauties,”  as  many  frivolous  women  of  the 
royal  circles  were  known,  were  there.  The  silver  lamps  were 
lighted,  the  golden  rooms  gleamed,  pages  flitted  hither  and 
thither,  and  the  wine  flowed. 

Amid  the  games,  the  wine,  the  profane  talk  and  lively  jests 
on  this  Sunday  eve,  a  little  French  page,  whose  voice  had 
become  a  delight  to  the  merry  monarch  and  his  friends,  sang. 
His  voice  stilled  the  noisy  movements  of  the  jovial  company. 
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It  rose,  it  thrilled,  it  fell  on  the  air  like  the  song  of  the  young 
nightingale  in  the  evening  of  spring. 

King  Charles  was  restless  that  evening.  After  a  part  of 
the  merriment  had  ended  he  looked  anxious,  and  said: 

“  I  do  not  feel  well.” 

It  was  very  strange  that  the  King  should  not  feel  well 
amid  such  a  gay  and  glittering  multitude. 

There  sat  near  him  twenty  nobles  at  cards,  and  their  eyes 
were  probably  turned  upon  tables  gleaming  with  gold. 

The  King’s  conscience  must  have  been  ill  at  ease  on  this 
brilliant  night,  even  among  the  flitting  courtiers,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  women,  the  hurst  of  music,  and  the  thrill  of  song,  if  he 
thought  of  the  hundreds  of  honest  people  who  were  languish¬ 
ing  in  prisons  for  obeying  their  sense  of  honor,  of  duty,  of 
obligation  to  a  power  higher  than  the  King’s. 

In  a  room  near  Whitehall  where  all  this  merriment  was 
going  on,  a  number  of  Quakers  were  privately  gathered. 

“  The  King  is  at  his  revels,”  said  one  of  the  gray  fathers, 
“  and  this  is  the  evening  of  our  holy  day.  The  court  seems 
to  defy  Heaven,  and  it  tramples  human  hearts  under  its  feet. 
While  the  palace  blazes  our  brethren  sleep  in  cells  and  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  seem  to  uplift  their  hands  in  vain.  Let  me  read  the 
Psalm  of  Asaph  ”  (Psalm  lxxiii). 

There  followed  a  long  silence  among  the  troubled  people. 
Then  a  Quaker  woman  arose  and  began  to  speak  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  her  people. 

“  The  Lord  spake  and  there  was  a  calm.  For  those  who 
have  the  eye  of  faith  the  earth  is  the  voice  of  Heaven.  The 
Supreme  still  has  a  voice  for  those  who  have  hearing  ears. 
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“  Listen,  0  my  people,  and  thou  shalt  hear.  Keep  thine 
eyes  single,  and  thou  shalt  see.”  She  quoted  the  poetry  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  written  in  regard  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  Israelitish  people.  She  paused  and  said:  “  The  Spirit 
has  spoken  to  us  in  a  marvelous  way.  Listen!  the  voice  comes 
from  far.  How  has  he  spoken?  It  is  through  the  heart  of  the 
red  men  of  the. Delaware. 

“  Friend  Penn  has  come  hack  again.  He  has  been  given 
a  belt  of  beads  in  the  country  beyond  the  sea.  It  is  a  sign. 
It  is  a  pot  of  manna;  it  is  a  brazen  serpent;  it  is  a  parable. 

“  In  that  belt  are  two  figures  of  men  wrought  in  purple 
shells — the  shells  of  the  sea. 

“  My  brothers,  my  sisters,  it  is  a  wilderness  voice.  The 
earth  calls  to  us  there — the  skies  call  to  us  there — the  fixed 
stars  are  calling  there.  I  hear  them  with  the  inward  ear;  I 
see  them  with  the  inward  eye. 

“  What  do  I  see  ?  There  is  a  parable  in  the  belt  for  our 
afflicted  people.  What  do  I  hear?  The  Indians  have  sent  a 
message  to  England’s  hidden  ones  to  come  to  them  over  the 
sea.  There  is  liberty  there.  The  red  hands  offer  us  help. 
Go  to  Friend  Penn;  ask  him  to  tell  you  of  the  belt.  In  it  is 
a  sign  to  our  people — a  rainbow;  in  it  is  set  the  purple  iris  of 
the  promise  to  all  people.  The  Invisible  gave  his  sign  to  the 
magi — they  were  heathen,  but  they  were  watchers  on  the 
mountain  tops. 

“  Be  not  slow  at  heart  to  believe;  ye  can  discern  the  face 
of  the  sky,  behold  the  signs  of  the  times.” 

The  next  day  the  nation  was  shaken;  a  terror  darkened 
London.  The  King  in  the  prime  of  his  years  had  fallen  down 
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helpless  and  was  dying  in  his  splendid  rooms.  The  gay  people 
were  greatly  astonished.  They  fled  to  their  chambers  or  rushed 
out  to  ask  with  white  lips  the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
royal  bed. 

On  the  morning  that  followed  the  hells  of  London  rang. 
The  King  was  thought  to  be  better.  The  people  heaped  to¬ 
gether  wood  in  the  streets  to  make  bonfires  in  the  evening. 
But  it  was  known  later  that  the  monarch  was  slowly  failing, 
and  that  the  doctors  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  his  re¬ 
covery. 

He  was  living  the  next  day.  The  morning  light  rose  like 
a  sea  along  the  east.  The  beams  of  the  sun  were  lifting. 

“  Put  aside  the  curtains,”  said  the  King,  “  and  let  me 
look  out  once  more  upon  the  light!  ” 

He  had  repented  of  his  lapses  and  errors,  and  desired  the 
peace  of  Heaven.  He  had  asked  the  forgiveness  of  his  long- 
neglected  Queen,  and  had  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 
The  court  and  people  waited  the  end. 

“  It  is  time  to  wind  up  the  clock,”  said  the  King. 

The  clock  was  wound  up.  It  was  for  the  last  time. 

The  hells  of  London  are  tolling  now,  James  II  is  King — 
the  friend  of  old  Admiral  Penn  and  still  the  friend  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  William,  the  Quaker,  who  had  been  charged  by  his 
father  never  to  violate  his  conscience.  King  James  was  an 
unpopular  monarch,  hut  his  heart  was  true  to  William 
Penn. 

Will  the  Act  of  Toleration,  the  dream  of  Penn’s  life,  ever 
come  out  of  events  like  these? 

Yes.  Providence  is  moving  in  them. 
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The  persecutions  for  religious  and  political  opinions  in 
England  that  followed  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  form  a 
dark  page  of  history,  and  out  of  it  the  great  soul  of  William 
Penn  rises  like  a  lighthouse  tower.  King  James  II  is  one  of 
the  censured  kings  of  a  period  in  which  some  fifteen  thousand 
people  were  cast  into  prison  for  their  opinions,  and  in  which 
four  thousand  such  persons  died  in  prisons.  The  Episcopal 
Church  persecuted  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Presbyterians 
those  who  opposed  them  and  fell  under  their  power.  Both 
churches  offered  little  tolerance  to  the  Catholics.  James  was 
a  Catholic,  though  his  daughters — one  of  whom  became  Queen 
Mary  and  another  Queen  Anne — were  educated  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith. 

Many  shadows  fall  on  the  reign  of  James,  hut  there  was 
one  glorious  day  in  history  whose  influence  will  shed  a  light 
on  all  time.  It  was  that  when  he  saw  the  welfare  of  all  people 
in  the  light  of  William  Penn. 

England  at  that  time  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  perse¬ 
cution.  Prison  doors  were  opening;  a  man’s  words  became  his 
own  judge.  The  Episcopal  state  Church  ruled  the  nation, 
under  a  Catholic  king,  and  dissenting  sects  were  arising  on 
every  hand  against  the  Church  of  the  state. 

William  Penn  lived  near  the  court  at  Whitehall.  He  met 
King  James  almost  daily,  and  they  discussed  together  the 
needs  of  humanity  and  of  the  English  people.  Penn  must 
have  often  laid  before  the  King  the  plan  of  his  Holy  Experi¬ 
ment  in  Pennsylvania,  and  repeated  his  vision  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  justice  for  all.  He  must  have  related  to  him  the 
story  of  the  treaty  of  Shackamaxon,  and  perhaps  he  showed 
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him  the  Wampum  Belt,  and  read  to  him  the  meaning  of  the 
purple  parable  in  the  heads.  However  this  may  have  been, 
King  James  passed  some  of  the  noblest  hours  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  life  with  the  Quaker  Governor. 

Penn’s  house  was  daily  filled  with  people  who  came  to  ask 
him  to  intercede  with  the  King  for  the  release  of  their 
friends  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  reason  of  their 
opinions. 

One  day,  just  after  the  death  of  Charles,  in  this  period  of 
eclipse,  Penn  met  the  King,  as  we  may  suppose,  at  the  royal 
hoard  at  Whitehall,  or  it  may  be  in  another  house  of  the  court. 
It  was  just  before  the  grand  coronation,  and  the  King’s  heart 
was  tender,  and  he  felt  the  responsibility  that  had  fallen  upon 
him.  He  must  have  seen  his  moral  obligation  at  this  hour, 
for  his  merry  brother,  at  the  high  noon  of  life,  had  so  lately 
fallen,  and  was  sleeping  now  amid  the  darkness  and  dust 
of  the  royal  tombs.  Pie  must  have  had  a  view  of  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  the  revel  of  life;  the  palace  glittered  on,  hut  the  tomb 
was  very  still,  and  it  would  he  so  forever. 

The  King  felt  the  heating  of  his  better  heart  to-day.  The 
herald  came  to  his  apartment: 

“ William  Penn!” 

“  Let  him  come  in,”  said  the  King. 

The  Quaker  Governor  entered. 

“  Thou  art  welcome,”  said  the  King. 

They  conversed  pleasantly  together  for  a  time,  hut  their 
interview  was  likely  to  he  interrupted. 

“  Go  with  me  into  my  own  rooms,”  said  the  King.  “  I 
have  something  that  I  wish  to  say  to  you  there.” 
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They  repaired  to  the  King’s  private  office  and  sat  down 
alone.* 

“  William  Penn,  Governor  of  Penn’s  Wood,  I  have  shared 
thy  heart  for  a  long  time.  I  am  about  to  he  crowned  King 
of  England.  Thy  father  and  I  were  friends  upon  the  sea, 
and  we  must  ever  he  friends  upon  the  land. 

“  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  I  have  suffered  persecution  for  my 
opinions. 

“  William  Penn,  believe  me,  I  share  thy  views  in  the  great 
matter  of  thy  life  and  work.  I  am  opposed  to  persecution  for 
opinion’s  sake.” 

Whatever  the  future  conduct  of  the  King  might  he,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  must  have  felt  that  he  held  the  key  to  the  future 
in  the  conviction  of  the  King’s  heart.  He  saw  his  present 
duty.  He  must  remain  at  court  for  the  sake  of  the  persecuted 
people  of  England.  He  must  he  a  mediator  in  the  cause  of 
mankind.  In  the  heart  of  the  Governor  of  Penn’s  Wood  a 
new  light  broke  forth.  The  favor  of  the  new  court  would  he 
his,  with  all  of  its  splendor  and  glory;  hut  what  were  this  to 
a  free,  soul-inspired  life  among  his  gray  brethren  in  the  green 
woods  on  the  winding  ways  of  the  Delaware!  The  vision  of 
young  days  was  there,  hut  Penn’s  Wood  was  hut  the  example 
of  his  larger  plan  and  hope,  which  embraced  the  liberty  which 
justice  offers  to  all  mankind.  His  house  in  the  far  wilderness 
among  his  beloved  colonies,  and  not  his  apartments  near  the 
glittering  court  at  Whitehall,  was  the  home  of  his  heart. 


♦James  took  him  before  his  coronation  into  his  private  office  at  White¬ 
hall,  and  told  him  that,  although  he  was  a  Catholic,  he  was  opposed  to  per¬ 
secution  for  opinion’s  sake. — English  history. 
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The  times  have  changed  now.  The  bells  have  rung  in 
William  and  Mary;  they  are  soon  to  ring  in  Queen  Anne. 
The  two  queens  were  the  daughters  of  King  James. 

Amid  the  darkness  light  was  coming.  Penn’s  colony  under 
the  law  of  liberty  and  toleration  was  not  only  growing  and 
prospering,  hut  sending  him  words  of  cheer  for  his  greater 
work  of  life.  One  star  tilled  his  soul  with  hope — it  was  the 
dream  of  universal  brotherhood — the  union  of  all  people  in 
amity — the  parable  that  the  Indians  had  woven  into  the  Wam¬ 
pum  Belt. 

Not  only  was  his  American  colony  fulfilling  his  dream, 
and  setting  an  example  for  the  world,  but  each  successive 
throne  in  England  was  becoming  more  liberal — more  favor¬ 
able  to  his  views.  The  prison  doors  had  opened,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liberal  judgment  spread,  and  Parliament  was  con¬ 
sidering  how  it  might  protect  the  people  in  the  exercise  of 
their  conscience  and  faith. 

In  a  splendid  court,  with  whose  social  life  he  could  feel 
little  sympathy,  and  among  the  people  whom  he  loved,  but 
who  misunderstood  him,  William  Penn  stood  alone  in  the 
world.  But  he  had  the  inward  joy  that  he  was  living  for  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  and  his  glorious  soul  felt  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  future.  Alone,  misunderstood,  he  was  gaining 
power,  and  the  cause  that  had  been  given  him  to  lead  was 
everywhere  advancing.  Such  a  life  it  is  a  glory  to  live. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


“the  treaty  is  broken!” 

Charity  excludes  talebearing. — W  illiam  Penn. 

One  day,  several  years  after  these  events,  Golden  Heart 
came  flying,  as  it  were,  into  the  spinning  school  without  rap 
or  courtesy. 

“  The  heavens  are  coming  down  upon  us!  ”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  the  parchment  is  dead  now — and  I  was 
a  guardian  of  the  parchment.  Would  that  the  sun  had  gone 
out!  ” 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot, rose  up  and  bent  over  the  desk  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  Indian  girl  with  fixed  eyes. 

“  Golden  Heart,  what  do  you  mean?  ” 

“  The  treaty  is  broken,  the  parchment  is  dead.  The  fall 
winds  may  guard  it  now.  They  may  leave  it  in  a  hollow  tree. 
0  Dame  Jen  de  Groot!  that  parchment  was  my  life!  When 
men  cease  to  love  the  truth,  they  are  dead.  The  treaty  is 
broken.” 

“  Who  has  broken  the  treaty?  ” 

“  The  Lame  King.” 

“  Where  is  he  now?  ” 

“  On  Brandywine  Water.” 
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“  That  is  far  away.  What  has  he  done  ?  ” 

“  His  warriors  have  murdered  three  white  families,  and 
they  are  coming  to  slaughter  the  colonies.  He  is  gone  away 
,  to  Brandywine  Water  because  he  is  lame — he  has  gone  away 
with  women  and  children.  But  his  braves  have  gone  out  like 
eagles  in  the  air.  The  white  people  are  flying  before  them. 
The  people  of  Chester  are  coming.  There  are  hawks  in  the 
air;  there  are  circles  around  the  moon — storm.  The  Wampum 
Belt!  the  Wampum  Belt! 

“  The  tribes  are  gathering.  There  are  five  hundred  war¬ 
riors  at  Haaman’s  Creek;  they  summon  the  tribes;  they  have 
sworn — they  have  sworn  to  lay  Philadelphia  in  ashes  and 
strew  it  with  bones.  They  are  coming  like  the  north  wind; 
they  have  taken  the  wings  of  the  tempest.  In  Chester  the 
people  are  all  running  to  and  fro.  The  Wampum  Belt!  the 
Wampum  Belt! 

“  And  I  was  a  guardian  of  the  treaty.  Selce !  seke  l  ” 
(Hush! — hush!) 

The  girl  swung  her  arms  about,  and  sank  in  a  heap  upon 
the  floor.  The  children’s  eyes  were  full  of  terror. 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  heard  a  sound  outside  the  door.  A 
horseman  was  flying  by.  She  ran  to  the  door,  and  cried, 
“  What  is  it?  ” 

He  answered  back  “  War!  ” 

The  treaty  indeed  seemed  to  have  been  broken. 

“  Golden  Heart,  rise  up,”  said  the  dame.  “  You  were  a 
guardian  of  the  treaty.” 

“What  shall  I  do  now?  Let  me  go  to  the  King  of  Cones¬ 
toga.  I  promised  to  defend  the  treaty.  I  will  be  true.” 
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“What  does  the  treaty  say,  girl — remember.  What  does 
the  treaty  say  about  evil  reports?  ”  The  dame  knew  the  treaty 
well. 

“It  says,  0  Dame  Jen  de  Groot!  it  says  that  the  Indians 
shall  believe  no  evil  reports  of  the  white  people,  nor  the  white 
people  of  the  Indians,  but  shall  follow  after  the  evil  report 
and  see  if  it  he  true.” 

“Golden  Heart,  have  they  done  this?” 

“Matta,  matt  a.  No,  no.” 

“  Then  have  you  been  true  to  the  treaty  ?  ” 

“ Matta ,  matta.  The  treaty  is  the  spirit  of  Onas.  What 
shall  we  do?” 

“  Go  to  Chester;  and  tell  the  people  there  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  treaty.” 

“  I  see,  I  see.  The  spirit  fills  my  eyes  like  the  sun.  I  will 
go.  I  was  a  guardian  of  the  treaty.  I  will  run;  I  will  fly.  I 
will  be  true.  Welsit  Mannitto  [the  Good  Spirit],  he  will  go 
with  me.” 

She  darted  from  the  room  on  her  mission.  Dame  Jen  de 
Groot  watched  her  from  the  door.  The  scholars  pressed  around 
her.  In  a  short  time  she  was  seen  again.  She  was  in  a  canoe 
on  the  river. 

She  found  Chester  filled  with  terror.  She  knew  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  there.  She  sought  the  Quakers.  A  company  of 
Friends  were  gathered  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  meeting 
house,  talking  earnestly.  She  stood  suddenly  before  them  with 
lifted  hand. 

“  I  am  Faithful  Heart.” 

They  stared  at  her. 
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“Wliat  would  thee  have?”  asked  one. 

“  You  say  that  there  are  hawks  in  the  air.  I  see  no  hawks.” 

“  She  is  a  sign/’  said  a  Quaker  woman.  “  My  daughter, 
what  brings  thee  here  ?  ” 

“  I  was  a  guardian  of  the  treaty.  I  helped  make  the  Wam¬ 
pum  Belt.” 

“  What  treaty,  my  daughter?  ” 

“  The  treaty  that  was  made  by  Onas  under  the  great  elm. 
That  treaty  is  the  soul  of  Onas.” 

“  What  does  it  say?  ” 

%/ 

u  That  ye  shall  not  believe  evil  reports.  You  promised. 
We  promised.  You  promised  that  a  had  story  should  stop  with 
you.  And  yet  ye  say  that  there  are  hawks  in  the  air.  I  can 
see  no  hawks;  the  sky  is  clear.” 

“  She  is  a  sign  unto  us,”  said  a  venerable  Quaker.  “  The 
treaty  reads  as  she  says.  Let  us  call  a  public  meeting.  Let 
us  remember  the  treaty,  as  this  faithful  girl  has  done.  Faith¬ 
ful  Heart,  daughter  of  the  forest,  you  have  been  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty.  We  will  remember  the  parchment  of 
Onas.  We  will  recall  the  wampum  belt.  We  will  he  true.” 

A  council  met.  It  was  one  Caleb  Pusey  that  spoke. 

“  My  friends,”  he  said,  “  there  are  evil  reports  in  the  air. 
These  reports  are  not  proven.  The  treaty  that  our  brother 
Penn  made  under  the  great  elm  tree  declares  that  we  shall 
not  believe  evil  reports  of  the  Indians,  hut  shall  seek  to  prove 
that  such  reports  are  not  true.  They  say  that  the  Indians  are 
coming  against  us — that  they  have  broken  the  treaty.  How 
do  we  know  that  these  reports  are  true?  We  are  hound  by 
this  treaty  to  believe  that  they  are  not  true. 
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“  My  friends,  I  am  going  to  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty.  I  will  make  a  journey  to  Brandywine  Water,  and 
have  a  talk  with  the  Lame  King.  Who  will  go  with  me,  un¬ 
armed  ?  I  may  perish,  but  the  ‘  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  has 
delivered  me  from  the  fear  of  death/  ” 

Five  men  rose  and  stood  silent. 

“  Friends,  we  six  will  go  to  Brandywine  Water.  We  will 
go  unarmed  and  we  shall  return  unharmed.  Who  will  guide 
us?  ” 

They  went  out.  At  the  door  stood  the  Indian  girl. 

“  Faithful  Heart/’  said  one  of  the  council  who  knew  her 
history,  “  we  are  going  to  Brandywine  Water.  Do  you  know 
the  way?  We  are  going  unarmed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
of  Onas.  You  were  a  guardian  of  this  treaty.  You  were  a 
maker  of  the  belt  of  wampum.  Will  you  guide  us?  ” 

“  I  will  go,”  said  the  girl;  “  I  know  the  forest  ways.  You 
will  be  safe.  The  Indians  do  not  break  treaties  first.  I  know 
my  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  white  man’s  blood  has 
been  shed  by  an  Indian.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Indian 
who  has  entered  into  the  covenant  of  the  treaty  will  be  first 
to  shed  a  white  man’s  blood.  The  Indian  carries  the  spirit 
of  the  Mannitto  in  his  soul.” 

“  They  have  the  Inner  Light,”  said  an  old  Quaker  who 
had  stood  looking  on.  “  The  days  of  the  patriarchs  have  come 
again.” 

The  six  men  went  forth  from  Chester  with  the  friendly 
guide.  The  journey  was  long,  through  a  green  and  beautiful 
country.  The  birds  flitted  through  the  sunny  treetops;  the 
streams  flowed  past  Indian  cabins.  They  met  Indians  by  the 
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way,  and  these  seemed  friendly  and  agreeable.  They  evidently 
had  heard  no  evil  reports.  The  land  seemed  full  of  the  spirit 
of  peace. 

They  came  to  Brandywine  Water.  They  found  the  Lame 
King  there.  He  seemed  surprised  to  see  them,  and  rose  to 
meet  them,  and  was  led  forward  by  his  warriors,  who  had 
assembled  there,  as  at  a  festival. 

“You  are  welcome,”  he  said.  “  What  brings  you  here? 
I  hope  it  is  no  evil  report.” 

“We  have  come  unarmed,”  said  Caleb  Pusey.  “You  see 
that  we  are  unarmed.” 

The  chief  touched  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  laid  down  their  arms. 

“We  have  heard  evil  reports,”  said  the  councilman,  “and 
we  have  remembered  the  treaty  made  by  Onas,  and  have  come 
to  prove  that  the  reports  are  not  true.  We  have  heard  that 
your  hunters  have  murdered  our  people,  and  that  you  had 
called  upon  your  warriors  to  seek  our  harm,  and  to  destroy 
the  city  founded  by  Onas,  to  spread  it  with  ashes  and  sprinkle 
it  with  blood.  It  is  not  true.” 

“Ho,  the  reports  are  not  true.  But,  men  of  Chester,  did 
you  believe  them  to  be  true?  ” 

“  Some  of  our  people  believed  them  to  be  true.” 

“  Then  they  broke  the  treaty.”  The  Lame  King  drew  him¬ 
self  up  proudly.  “  The  Indians  would  not  have  believed  such 
reports  of  the  white  people.  Do  you  remember  the  Wampum 
Belt? 

“  Men  of  Chester,  listen.  Did  not  Onas  say  that  if  an  In¬ 
dian  should  pass  a  white  man  asleep  by  the  way,  or  a  white 
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man  should  pass  an  Indian  asleep  by  the  way,  the  Indian 
should  not  wake  the  white  man  or  the  white  man  the  Indian, 
but  that  each  should  let  the  other  sleep?  The  Indians  let  the 
white  man  sleep  by  the  way.  Do  you  remember  the  Wampum 
Belt? 

“  Men  of  Chester,  our  feast  is  spread  under  the  trees. 
Come  and  eat  with  us.  Then  lie  down  and  sleep,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  will  pass  you  by.  When  again  any  of  you  shall  hear  an 
evil  report  of  an  Indian,  let  that  story  stop  on  the  ears  of  the 
listener,  and  let  him  clean  out  his  ears.  The  Lame  King  has 
clean  ears.” 

They  feasted  under  the  trees.  At  nightfall  they  lay  down 
and  slept  in  peace. 

In  the  morning  the  Lame  King  bade  them  farewell  and 
godspeed. 

“  We  have  never  forgotten  the  treaty,  and  you  should 
never  forget  the  Wampum  Belt.  The  sun  still  shines,  the  stars 
move  in  their  courses,  and  the  streams  flow.  The  Indian’s 
heart  beats  true.  His  blood  is  as  true  in  his  heart  as  the  purple 
in  the  belt.  I  have  said!  ” 

The  woods  rang  with  the  news  as  they  wended  their  way 
back  to  the  Delaware. 

This  story,  in  its  essential  spirit  and  many  of  its  particulars, 
pictures  a  real  occurrence  in  those  old  pastoral  times.  There 
are  few  events  of  history  that  are  more  ideal,  or  few  episodes 
in  the  simple  history  of  Christian  nations  that  better  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Beatitudes. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 


THOMAS  BUDD  IS  GREATLY  SURPRISED. 

Bring  up  children  to  some  employment. — William  Penn. 

One  afternoon  as  the  shortening  days  of  the  year  were 
changing  the  oaks  into  crimson  and  the  maples  to  orange,  and 
the  winds  were  thinning  the  leaves,  Golden  Heart  said  to 
Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  her  after  school: 
“  May  I  bring  Wolf-dog  with  me  to  school  to-morrow?  There 
is  to  he  a  hunt  and  my  people  are  going  away.  I  would  rather 
have  him  come  with  me  than  go  with  them.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  dame,  “  I  am  going  to  ask  each  of  the 
scholars  to  bring  a  pet  animal  or  bird  to  school  one  day  each 
week.  I  had  intended  to  ask  you  to  bring  the  broken-winged 
eagle.  I  never  see  that  bird  at  the  door  of  the  cave  that  I  do 
not  feel  the  influence  of  it  in  your  true  heart.  It  was  the  sight 
of  that  bird  that  led  me  to  think  of  the  plan  of  having  pets 
brought  to  the  school.  The  study  of  the  dumb  animals 
changes  one’s  nature;  it  teaches  one  how  to  feel  for  all  things 
that  have  feeling.  I  can  see  that  her  care  of  the  old  eagle  has 
made  better  the  nature  of  my  Indian  girl.” 

“  But  what  would  Thomas  Budd  say,  if  he  were  to  find 
little  animals  and  birds  at  the  school?”  asked  Golden  Heart 
with  wide  eyes. 
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“He  would  be  greatly  surprised/’  said  the  dame.  “You 
may  bring  your  old  .eagle  too.  There  is  a  lesson  for  us  all  in 
your  care  of  the  old  eagle — there  is  a  lesson  in  it  even  for 
Thomas  Budd.” 

The  next  day  the  dame  spoke  of  her  plan  to  the  school, 
and  on  the  first  day  that  the  pupils  appeared  with  their  pets 
there  came  to  visit  the  humane  schoolmistress  the  grave 
Quaker  theorist,  Thomas  Budd. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  sight  that  met  his  eyes.  There 
were  rabbits,  dogs,  and  jays  that  seemed  perfectly  at  home 
among  the  children  in  the  sunny  room.  Wolf-dog  was  there, 
lying  close  to  the  moccasins  of  his  mistress,  and  the  poor  old 
eagle  with  his  lopped  wing,  that  once  mounted  toward  the 
sun  and  ruled  the  air,  was  perched  on  a  rude  peg  above  them. 
How  forlorn  the  eagle  looked!  . 

“  Children,”  said  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  “  I  am  now  about 
to  begin  some  lessons,  which  I  shall  continue  as  long  as  my 
school  lasts,  to  show  you  how  everything  in  nature  serves  some 
useful  purpose.  There  is  not  a  plant  or  animal  but  that  has 
its  use.  The  thorn-apple  may  be  made  to  heal;  the  worm  fer¬ 
tilizes  the  earth;  the  crew  destroys  the  grub.  I  wish  to  teach 
you  that  there  is  benevolence  in  all  things.” 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  The  visitor  answered 
his  own  knock  and  opened  the  door.  It  was,  as  we  have  an¬ 
ticipated,  Thomas  Budd. 

“  I  was  saying,  Friend  Budd,”  continued  the  dame,  “  that 
all  things  in  nature  have  their  use — even  stramony  [the  thorn- 
apple]  and  the  crow.” 

Mr.  Budd  looked  around  him. 
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"Yes,  yes,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.  Yes,  even  the  crow.  He 
might  enlarge  one’s  patience  and  teach  one  the  fine  virtue  of 
forbearance;  but  what  can  he  the  use  of  all  these  tame  ani¬ 
mals  here,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot?” 

'  * 

“  I  have  had  them  brought  here  that  we  might  study  their 
nature,  and  that  they  may  teach  us  what  we  may  find  in  them, 
and  what  kindness  and  sympathy  may  develop  out  of  them. 
Life  must  he  taught  from  life,  and  these  are  my  books  on 
natural  history — do  you  see  ?  ” 

A  little  ground  squirrel,  or  chipmunk,  that  one  of  the 
Indian  girls  had  brought,  ran  across  the  floor  to  the  chair  on 
which  the  Quaker  was  sitting,  and  ran  up  the  hack  of  the 
chair,  and,  perching  upon  the  benevolent  man’s  shoulder,  put 
up  its  fore  feet  in  the  air  as  if  praying,  and  uttered  a  low 
silvery  whistle,  a  prolonged  musical  sound.  The  children 
shouted,  and  one  of  them  said,  “  He  can  whistle.”  The 
Quaker  clapped  his  hand  to  his  shoulder,  hut  the  chipmunk 
darted  away;  it  vanished. 

The  Quaker  turned  his  head,  and  asked,  “  Where  is  it 
gone?  ”  He  added,  “  Hot  into  my  head,  I  hope.  There  is  no 
hollow  there.” 

Ho  one  could  tell.  The  Quaker  rose  up  and  felt  in  his 
bosom  and  in  his  pockets.  But  the  ground  squirrel  was  in 
neither.  Presently  a  little  head  darted  out  of  his  wig.  It 
looked  cunning,  and  whistled.  The  good  man  felt  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  seized  the  squirrel  and  held  it  before  his  face.  He 
had  never  thought  how  beautiful  this  harmless  creature  of 
the  woods  was  before.  It  was  a  lesson  of  sense-impression 
to  him. 
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“  And  so  you  thought  that  my  wig  was  your  little  nest 
in  the  tree  ?  ”  he  said,  addressing  the  chipmunk,  as  he  held 
it  up  in  his  hands. 

He  touched  the  squirrel  against  his  face,  and  said:  “  Pretty! 
pretty!  I  never  was  introduced  to  your  family  before.” 

A  blue  jay  flew  down  from  a  rafter  as  if  to  see  what  he 
was  doing,  and  alighted  on  the  chair.  The  blue  jay  has  a  wild 
nature,  hut  it  is  very  docile  and  familiar  when  tamed.  It  has, 
or  seems  to  have,  a  sense  of  curiosity  and  humor  like  the 
magpie.  It  was  the  Indians’  favorite  bird  of  the  woods.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  bird  with  its  sky-blue  color,  graceful  form,  and 
crest.  It  looks  very  droll  and  wise  when  it  turns  its  head 
aside  and  listens. 

Poor  Thomas  Budd  was  aging.  Not  only  had  he  to  wear 
a  wig,  hut  spectacles,  or  large,  round  glasses  of  the  old-time 
kind,  whose  hows  ran  down  behind  the  ears,  or  nearly  around 
the  head.  Such  glasses  would  look  queer  now. 

Suddenly  his  spectacles  were  lifted.  The  bird  had  taken 
them,  and  flew  up  to  the  rafter  with  them.  The  Quaker 
dropped  the  squirrel,  struck  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  jumped 
up.  The  school  laughed,  and  some  of  the  pupils  shouted,  and 
clapped  their  hands.  The  bird  looked  down  in  its  peculiar 
wise  way. 

“  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,”  said  the  Quaker,  “  you  must  begin 
to  teach  your  new  pupils  better  manners  than  that.  My  wig 
is  not  a  squirrel’s  nest,  and  my  glasses  were  not  made  for  the 
owls  or  the  jays.  You  may  please  ask  your  new  scholar 
to  bring  my  glasses  hack  again.  What  if  he  were  to  drop 
them!  ” 
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“  I  will  call  him  down,  Friend  Budd.  I  can  talk  with  the 
jay.  I  know  how.” 

The  dame  took  some  kernels  of  corn,  and  laid  them  down 
at  the  Quaker’s  feet.  The  jay  came  down  to  eat  the  corn,  hut 
he  left  the  glasses  on  the  rafter. 

“  Now  yon  have  done  it,  yon  cnnning  bird!”  said  the 
Quaker,  leaving  the  plain  language  out  of  his  exclamations 
amid  these  novel  scenes.  “  How  am  I  to  get  my  glasses  again? 
My  climbing  years  are  long  gone  by.  There  never  was  in  this 
world  any  school  like  this! ” 

The  jay  ate  the  corn,  and  flew  up  to  the  rafter.  The  Quaker 
arose,  and  lifted  his  hand  toward  the  place  which  he  could 
not  touch.  The  jay  took  up  the  glasses  again. 

“  Don’t  let  him  drop  them,”  said  Mr.  Budd  to  the  dame. 
“  This  is  the  queerest  of  all  queer  schools — queer  enough. 
Are  you  quite  sure,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  that  you  have  got 
all  of  your  senses  about  you,  or  are  they  only  mixed?  There, 
there!  he’s  going  to  drop  them.” 

But  the  bird  did  not  drop  them.  On  another  rafter  was 
an  owl.  The  jay  flew  over  to  that  rafter,  and  perched  him¬ 
self  near  the  owl,  in  a  shy  yet  friendly  way. 

<e  I  do  believe  that  he’s  going  to  try  the  spectacles  on  the 
owl!  ”  said  the  Quaker. 

“  I  can  get  the  spectacles,”  said  Golden  Heart. 

“  How?  ”  asked  the  Quaker.  “  You  can  do  it  if  any  one  can.” 

The  girl  held  up  some  corn  on  a  piece  of  wood  in  her  hand 
to  a  point  near  the  beak  of  the  bird. 

“  He  can  not  eat  and  hold  the  spectacles  in  his  hill  at  the 
same  time,”  she  said.  The  jay  took  the  same  view. 


The  Quaker  recovers  his  spectacles, 
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The  bird  dropped  the  glasses  at  the  approach  of  the  corn. 
Golden  Heart  caught  them. 

“  Thou  art  a  wise  girl,  Golden  Heart/’  said  the  Quaker, 
“  and  I  have  brought  thee  here  a  little  present.  I  have  been 
thinking  how  well  thou  didst  reason  in  regard  to  the  sun,  and 
I  have  a  little  picture  here  which  has  come  over  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  teaches  a  true  lesson  of  life.  I  will  give  it  to 
thee,  and  thou  must  show  it  in  the  wigwams.  The  picture 
preaches.”  It  did. 

He  handed  her  a  colored  picture.  Her  eyes  danced  as  she 
at  first  saw  it,  for  the  colors  were  very  bright,  and  there  was 
an  Indian  represented  on  it. 

“What  is  it,  sir?”  she  asked. 

“  That,  my  girl,  represents  a  very  noble  Indian.” 

“  What  is  he  doing,  sir?  ” 

“  He  is  burying  the  hatchet.” 

“  Who  are  those  about  him,  sir?  ” 

“  That  is  an  American  general,  my  girl.” 

“  What  has  he  there  by  his  side  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  sword,  my  girl.” 

“  Why  is  he  not  burying  it ,  too  ?  ”  innocently  asked  Golden 
Heart.  The  picture  had  preached  indeed. 

The  grave  Quaker  looked  up  to  the  desk  where  sat  Dame 
Jen  de  Groot. 

“  I  think  that  the  girl’s  question  is  a  very  reasonable  one,” 
said  the  dame. 

“  So  do  I — so  do  I,”  answered  the  Quaker;  “  a  very  reason¬ 
able  one.  My  girl,  the  general  should  be  burying  his  sword. 
I  did  not  think  of  that  until  now.” 
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After  a  time  some  of  the  little  animals  in  the  room  began 
to  quarrel  among  themselves. 

“  You  should  keep  better  order  among  your  new  pupils/’ 
said  the  Quaker  to  the  dame.  “  I  was  becoming  a  convert  to 
your  theory  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  animals.  But 
what  have  we  here  ?  ” 

“  They  have  not  been  to  school  long  enough  yet  to  learn 
all  of  the  lessons  of  life  quite  perfectly/’  said  the  dame.  “  They 
have  done  very  well  thus  far,  or  they  would  not  be  here  at  all.” 

“  You  are  right,  my  good  woman.” 

He  arose  to  go. 

“  I  wish  thee  success,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot;  the  world  is 
all  a  schoolroom,  and  there  are  many  things  that  can  teach 
us  besides  books.  I  have  been  a  pupil  myself  this  bright 
morning.  I  see  that  I  am  a  child  still,  though  a  wig  covers 
my  thin,  gray  locks,  which  the  little  chipmunk  thought  was  a 
squirrel’s  nest.  I  like  the  idea  of  teaching  from  nature  at 
times;  thou  hast  some  good  ideas  as  well  as  myself.  There 
are  some  things  in  the  world,  as  I  said,  that  lie  outside  of 
books,  or  even  flax.  But  I  will  go  out  now  and  see  how  the 
flax  for  the  spinning  school  is  growing.  Flax  is  a  very  good 
thing,  and  when  thy  wheels  here  begin  to  hum  thou  wilt  have 
another  very  useful  department  in  thy  school,  for  it  is  good 
to  learn  both  how  to  live  and  how  to  get  a  living.  Such 
schools  as  thine  the  new  country  one  day  must  have.  I  can 
see  it.  I  am  pleased  with  thy  experiment.” 

It  was  Dame  Jen  de  Groot’s  theory  not  only  that  a  true 
life  is  created  through  early  ideals  and  their  development, 
but  that  a  child  expresses  what  he  is  in  his  plays.  “  A  boy 
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that  plays  well  will  one  day  work  well,”  she  used  to  say,  “  and 
come  to  a  ripe  harvest  field  in  old  age.”  It  was  no  part  of 
her  school  to  keep  the  order  of  silence,  to  say  “  Be  still!  ”  and 
then  whip  into  the  memory  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  old 
Roman  emperors.  Her  thought  was  that  a  child  learns  by 
doing,  that  activity  is  the  natural  condition  of  childhood,  and 
that  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart  grow  by  ex¬ 
ercising  them. 

She  believed  that  benevolence,  patriotism,  and  a  public 
spirit  should  be  parts  of  early  education.  How  could  she  de¬ 
velop  these  in  her  forest  school? 

There  were  poor  people  in  the  neighborhood,  who  were 
old  and  infirm.  She  had  taught  her  pupils  to  care  for  them — 
to  draw  water,  cut  wood,  and  run  errands  for  them — and  she 
one  day  laid  before  them  a  plan  of  making  a  pla}^ground  for 
the  school,  which  should  also  be  a  little  park  for  all.  The 
pupils  entered  into  this  plan  with  delight,  for  the  imagination 
of  helping  others  is  one  that  gives  the  young  heart  the  most 
pleasure  to  follow. 

Golden  Heart  was  sensitive  to  all  of  these  influences.  She 
grew  into  the  life  of  a  noble  girl,  and  she  accepted  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  of  her  mistress,  and  became  conscious  of  the  light 
of  divinity  in  her. 

But  her  innocent  dreams  exceeded  her  teaching. 

She  astonished  the  dame  one  day  in  the  new-made  park, 
where  was  a  mound  of  Indian  bones,  by  saying: 

“  The  summers  will  come,  and  the  summers  will  go,  and 
then  I  and  Wolf-dog  will  go  hunting  and  fishing  in  another 
world ,  where  everything  is  bright!  ” 
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“  Not  Wolf-dog,”  said  the  dame.  “  Dogs  have  no  souls. 
You  have  learned  too  much.” 

She  dropped  upon  the  turf,  and  clasped  the  dumb  animal 
as  he  ran  up  to  her. 

“  Dogs  have  no  souls!  ”  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes.  “  Do 
not  say  that — how  do  you  know?  Wolf-dog  has  a  soul.  I 
have  seen  it  grow.” 

“  There  are  no  happy  hunting  grounds,  my  girl.  The  soul 
is  filled  with  praise  at  the  glory  of  what  is  revealed  to  it  there 
— it  is  all  like  the  sun  there .  Spirits  do  not  hunt  or  fish.  It 
is  all  like  the  sky  there — glorious!  ” 

“  Dame  J en  de  Groot,  I  once  knew  a  dog,  and  he  was 
killed,  and  he  went  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.” 

“  How  do  you  know,  my  girl?  ” 

“  My  soul  told  me  so.  They  drove  him  away  from  the 
wigwam  because  he  was  old.  They  stoned  him  when  he  tried 
to  come  hack  for  food.  They  used  to  hear  him  crying  on 
winter  nights  far,  far  off  in  the  woods.  One  night  there  came 
down  from  the  South  some  Indians  to  kill  them,  and  burn 
their  cabin.  The  old  dog  knew  what  those  Indians  were,  and 
he  ran  to  the  cabin  and  warned  the  people,  and  they  were  all 
saved.  They  then  killed  him.  Where  did  he  go  to?” 

“  He  was  a  faithful  dog,  but  he  did  not  go  anywhere.  He 
just  died.” 

“  Where  did  those  people  go  ?  ” 

The  dame  shook  her  head. 

“  Dame  J  en  de  Groot,  I  would  rather  meet  that  dog  than 
those  people  in  the  shining  world.  Now,  everything  is  honest 
up  there — and  wouldn’t  you?” 
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The  poor  dame  saw  so  much  that  was  kindly  in  the  girl’s 
thought  that  she  disliked  to  wholly  disappoint  her  visions  of 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  to  which  she  had  been  taught  by 
the  counselors  animals  as  well  as  human  beings  ultimately  go. 

“  I  do  not  know,  Golden  Heart.  Such  things  are  mysteries. 
The  sun  shines  for  all,  and  the  rain  falls  for  all,  and  there  is 
mercy  and  goodness  everywhere.  I  sometimes  think  that 
everything  that  breathes  goes  on  growing  forever.  I  like  to 
think  so;  but  I  do  not  know.” 

“  But,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  you  would  rather  live  in  this 
world  with  that  poor  old  dog  that  loved  his  enemies  more 
than  his  own  life  than  with  those  who  stoned  him  and  killed 
him — now  wouldn’t  you?  I  would.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  There  are  many  things  to  think  of  in 
such  a  case,  and  some  of  these  things  you  can  not  understand. 
I  might  reform  them .” 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a  little  time.  She  then  said: 

“  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  I  would  not  like  to  die,  and  leave 
Wolf-dog  in  this  world  where  somebody  might  not  treat  him 
well.  I  brought  him  up,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  with 
me  wherever  I  may  go.  I  wish  that  he  might  lie  beside  me  in 
the  grave.  That  would  make  the  grave  look  pleasant  to  me 
now.”  • 

“  We  must  leave  all  such  things  to  the  Father  of  Life,” 
said  the  dame.  “  This  is  a  beautiful  world  while  we  are  here, 
and  so  will  forever  be,  and  that  world  is  a  beautiful  one 
whither  we  are  going,  and  will  be  so  forever.  We  must  love 
everybody  and  everything,  and  trust  in  the  Father  of  all,  and 

then  that  which  is  best  for  us  will  always  come  to  us.  I  can 
12 
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believe  that  every  good  dream  will  sometime  and  somewhere 
become  true,  I  find  so  much  goodness  underlying  all  things.” 

The  two  sat  down  in  the  little  park  that  they  had  helped 
make,  and  an  old  man  partly  blind  came  and  rested  from  his 
stumbling  walk  beside  them. 

The  Delaware  rolled  in  the  distance  in  the  serene  sunset, 
and,  here  and  there,  a  white  sail  was  to  be  seen  glimmering 
against  the  blue  waters. 

“  You  are  happy,”  said  the  girl  to  her  teacher,  “  I  am 
not.” 

“  Why  not,  my  girl  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  not  sure  that  animals  have  another  life. 
Why,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  even  an  Indian  believes  that  there 
is  justice  for  all  creatures.  I  do.” 

She  struggled  with  the  thoughts  that  came  to  her,  and 
then  asked: 

“  Will  the  Great  Spirit  ever  let  any  one  imagine  that  he 
is  more  just  and  good  than  he  really  is?  That  could  not  be.” 

There  was  a  noble  faith  in  the  question.  The  dame  did 
not  answer  it;  she  took  her  pupil’s  hand,  and  the  two,  followed 
by  white  Wolf-dog,  went  to  their  homes  through  the  bowery 
trails  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


STEANGE  SCENES  IN  THE  SPINNING  SCHOOL. — COENTASSEL. 

- WOLE-DOG  MAKES  THE  COLONY  HAPPY. 

God  speed  the  plow. — Penn  to  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1709. 

Thomas  Budd,  the  Quaker,  often  visited  the  spinning 
school.  He  had  educational  theories,  as  we  have  said,  not  un¬ 
like  those  which  were  developed  by  the  great  German  school¬ 
master  Pestalozzi,  at  Burgdorf  and  Yverdun  in  Switzerland,  a 
century  afterward,  and  he  wrote  a  hook  about  them.  He 
wished  to  see  these  theories  tested  in  this  forest  school. 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  like  a  true  descendant  of  the  great 
Grotius,  was  a  woman  of  clear  vision,  and  she  had  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  young  that  would  have  been  worthy 
of  the  later  age  of  the  inspired  Swiss  and  German  school¬ 
masters.  These  plans  were  after  this  manner  unfolded  to 
Thomas  Budd  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  school. 

“  Friend  Budd,  what  in  your  view  is  the  purpose  of  true 
education? 99 

“  To  enable  people  to  get  an  honest  living,”  said  the  prac¬ 
tical  Quaker. 

“  Xo,  no,  Friend  Budd;  thou  art  wrong.  It  is  not  the 
highest  purpose  of  the  school  to  teach  children  how  to  get  a 
living,  hut  how  to  live.  Is  not  ‘  life  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  more  than  raiment ?  ?  99 
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The  Quaker  stroked  his  chin.  “  Thou  hast  well  said,  Dame 
Jen  de  Groot.” 

“  The  imparting  of  knowledge,  after  the  manner  of  hooks, 
is  only  a  branch  of  education,”  she  continued.  “  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  memory  is  less  than  the  development  of  the  heart 
and  the  training  of  the  conscience  to  enforce  the  noble  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  heart.  Dost  thou  see?  ” 

“  I  see  thy  idea,  Dame  J en  de  Groot.  It  is  the  heart  that 
makes  the  man.” 

“  The  end  of  the  highest  education  is  to  make  not  a  cun¬ 
ning  brain  for  the  competitions  of  life,  to  profit  by  another’s 
losses,  and  to  rise  by  another’s  fall,  hut  a  good  heart.  A  child 
should  learn  to  love  to  live  in  the  happiness  he  himself  creates, 
and  so  led  to  create  happiness.  Friend  Budd,  the  end  of 
true  education  is  character.’ 

“  Thou  art  right.  Dame  J  en  de  Groot.” 

“  And  life  must  he  taught  from  life,  or  example.  It  is  the 
hooks  that  live  that  have  power,  Friend  Budd.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  acquire  knowledge  from  hooks,  hut  to  learn  char¬ 
acter  from  life  for  the  use  of  this  knowledge  is  as  essential, 
and  to  gain  spiritual  power  is  the  end  of  all.  The  memory 
is  only  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  the  storing  of  it  with 
knowledge  is  hut  giving  tools  to  the  builder.  To  teach  what 
to  build  is  the  first  duty  in  education.  Do  you  see  my  thought. 
Friend  Budd?  ” 

“  I  see,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.” 

“  To  teach  liow  to  build  is  the  second  duty  in  education. 
The  true  teacher  is  he  who  not  only  imparts  knowledge  by 
books,  but  who  builds  life.” 
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“  Thou  art  right,  Dame  J en  de  Groot.  Thou  hast  well 
said  ‘  who  builds  life/  ” 

“  Now,  Friend  Budd,  how  should  a  teacher  begin  to  help 
the  scholar  build  a  noble  life?  ” 

“  You  must  answer  that  question  yourself,  Dame  Jen  de 
Groot,  after  your  own  vision.” 

“  Life  is  created  by  ideals.  It  is  the  early  dream  in  the 
child’s  mind  that  makes  him  what  he  becomes,  if  he  do  not 
lose  that  sense  of  his  calling  in  evil  ways,  is  it  not,  Friend 
Budd?  Your  first  dreams  of  life  in  your  childhood, your  ideals, 
made  you  what  you  are,  did  they  not,  Friend  Budd  ?  ” 

“Yes,  yes.  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.  I  used  to  lead  my  little 
brothers  out  into  a  wood  and  preach  to  them  there.  I  drove 
the  geese  out  there  first,  and  when  they  would  not  listen  to 
me,  hut  went  to  quacking  and  eating  grass,  I  threw  stones  at 
them.  I  learned  better  than  to  do  that  afterward.  I  can  see 
my  tendency  in  that  desire  to  benefit  the  world  after  my  own 
way.  I  have  learned  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  give 
up  one’s  own  will  for  the  good  of  others,  and  I  do  not  throw 
stones  at  my  congregations  now.” 

“  No,  no,  Friend  Budd.  You  became  your  own  school¬ 
master,  and  you  have  learned  life  from  a  higher  life,  and  so 
have  received  a  good  education.  But  hast  thou  ever  thought 
that  a  child’s  world  is  his  imagination,  and  the  perceptions 
and  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  heart  and  the  conscience 
should  he  cultivated?  Ideals  are  the  seeds  of  life.” 

“No,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.  I  have  never  very  highly  re¬ 
garded  an  old  woman’s  dreams  nor  the  imaginations  of  a 
child.” 
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“  But  the  imagination  of  a  child  is  his  plan  of  life.  It  is 
like  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses  on  the  mount.  Friend  Budd, 
people  are  governed  by  the  imagination.  You  are.  Your 
visions  brought  you  to  the  wilderness;  they  bring  you  here  now. 
It  is  a  part  of  true  education  to  change  the  highest  ideals 
or  imaginations  of  a  child  into  life  and  usefulness.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  educating  the  imagination  before 
now.  I  have  rather  regarded  it  as  one  of  those  things  to  be 
whipped  out  of  the  child,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.” 

“  The  gift  of  the  child  is  found  in  his  fancy.  What  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  teacher  to  his  pupil,  Friend  Budd?” 

“  To  make  him  study.” 

“  No,  not  to  make  him  study;  not  that  first,  hut  to  study 
him.” 

“  You  have  queer  ideas,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.  If  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  sound  in  mind,  I  would  think  that  you 
were  getting  a  little  daft.  Why  study  him?” 

“  To  see  wherein  his  gift  lies.  The  individuality  of  the 
pupil  is  a  sacred  thing — therein  lies  his  calling.  It  is  the 
true  work  of  the  teacher  to  find  out  what  each  pupil’s  gift  is, 
and  then  to  develop  it  through  the  imagination,  as  though 
there  were  no  other  pupil  in  the  world.  Every  child  brings 
into  the  world  a  gift  from  God.  He  sees  it  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  If  he  he  educated  away  from  his  gift  his  life  will  lack 
power.  Success  lies  in  a  right  start  in  life;  that  is  the  road 
to  heaven.  Friend  Budd,  right  gravitation  begins  with  the 
fulfillment  of  the  inborn  gift.  Is  it  not  so?  Friend  Budd, 
you  have  been  planting  flax  for  the  spinning  school,  to  teach 
these  young  minds  how  to  get  a  living.  It  is  well.  I  have 
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"been  planting  flax  to  teach  them  perception — how  to  think, 
how  to  live.  Look  at  the  window  benches — do  you  see  the 
flax  growing  in  the  water  in  the  shells? 

“  The  pupils  planted  the  flax  seed  in  the  wooden  fiber  that 
floats  in  the  water.  As  the  seeds  swell,  and  hurst  and  grow 
into  the  blade  before  their  eyes,  they  are  filled  with  wonder; 
they  learn  to  perceive,  and  they  ask  me  questions.  The  awak¬ 
ening  of  that  curiosity,  or  that  sense-impression,  is  one  of  my 
methods  of  education.  Right  perception,  right  habits  created 
through  the  imagination,  right  exercise  of  the  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ings  and  of  conscience,  are  to  my  mind  indispensable  matters 
of  education.” 

“  I  see,  I  see,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.  I  would  like  to  examine 
your  pupils  a  little  in  your  methods  of  sense-impression,  of 
teaching  life  from  life,  or  the  training  of  the  perceptions. 
Golden  Heart,  my  good  Indian  girl,  bring  me  one  of  the  shells 
with  growing  flax.” 

Golden  Heart  was  delighted  to  be  addressed  in  this  way 
by  the  grave  Quaker.  With  a  light  step  she  brought  him 
a  deep  mussel  shell,  green  with  growing  flax. 

“  Golden  Heart,  you  are  a  bright  girl.  You  put  here  a 
seed;  it  is  now  a  plant.  What  made  the  change?” 

“  The  sun,  sir.” 

“  How  do  you  know?  ” 

“  Because  it  could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
sun.” 

“  Thou  hast  well  answered  after  thy  manner  of  reasoning. 
Does  the  sun  make  all  things  grow?  ” 

“  It  does,  sir;  nothing  would  grow  without  the  sun.” 
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“  Then,  Golden  Heart,  why  is  the  sun  not  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  source  of  all  things  ? ” 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  sir,  since  I  saw  the  seed 
change.  The  sun  is  not  the  Great  Spirit?  ” 

a How  do  you  know?” 

“  It  does  not  turn  aside  to  rest.  It  does  not  sit  down 
under  the  trees.  It  does  not  command;  it  obeys.  That  which 
obeys  is  not  the  Great  Spirit,  sir.  There  is  a  higher  power 
than  the  sun.  The  sun  never  stops  to  smoke.” 

The  grave  Quaker  leaned  hack  in  his  chair  and  laughed. 
To  Golden  Heart’s  imagination  a  great  chief  in  meditation, 
smoking  the  calumet  or  the  pipe  of  peace,  was  the  noblest 
sight  on  earth,  and  she  had  pictured  the  Great  Spirit  as  such 
a  being,  and  as  existing  in  such  a  serene  and  beneficent  atti¬ 
tude. 

“ Why  do  you  laugh  at  me?”  said  Golden  Heart.  “I  am 
answering  as  best  I  can.” 

“  You  have  answered  well,  my  girl;  you  have  done  nobly. 
You  are  learning  to  perceive;  you  have  already  thought  out 
truths  beyond  the  minds  of  the  sun-worshipers.  I  like  your 
answers,  my  forest  girl. 

“  And,  Dame  J en  de  Groot,  your  work  has  good  results 
thus  far;  only,  this  girl’s  imagination  needs  direction.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  dame,  bobbing  her  cap  border,  “  you  kindly 
acknowledge  that  my  pupil  has  already  thought  out  a  problem 
of  life  in  a  manner  that  exceeds  the  conceptions  of  the  sun- 
worshipers.  The  imagination  is  an  advanced  step  in  soul- 
education — right  perception  stands  first.” 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  Indian  girl. 
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“  Golden  Heart,  how  do  you  look  upon  the  Great  Spirit, 
whose  will  orders  the  sun  and  whom  all  the  lights  of  heaven 
obey?  ” 

“  As  my  Father:  I  would  obey  him,  too/’ 

“  You  have  well  said,  my  girl,”  said  Mr.  Budd.  “  That 
is  the  kind  of  education  that  teaches  one  how  to  live,  and 
a  true  life  will  never  fail  to  secure  a  living.” 

“  Friend  Budd,  to  awaken  spiritual  desires  and  to  enlarge 
them  is  the  highest  education,  and  the  greatest  good  in  life. 
6  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things/  ” 

Thomas  Budd  had  imagined  the  time  when  the  wheels 
“  would  begin  to  hum  ”  in  the  spinning  school.  It  came. 
How  to  spin  flax  became  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  and 
after  the  wheels  “  began  to  hum  ”  the  school  grew. 

Dame  J en  de  Groot  was  made  very  happy  by  the  prosperity 
of  her  school.  She  had  many  novel  theories,  and  she  met 
with  some  surprises  in  developing  them,  but  she  was  success¬ 
ful;  and  she  saw  the  future  government  of  the  colony  in  the 
methods  of  her  school. 

One  of  her  theories  was  that  her  pupils  should  be  taught 
the  value  of  all  honest  service,  and  to  respect  that  which  was 
most  useful  in  labor. 

In  one  of  her  walks  with  her  scholars,  which  she  called 
“  educational  walks,”  she  met  a  charcoal  burner.  His  hand 
was  black  with  soot,  and  he  lived  all  alone  in  a  hut  near  his 
ovens. 

One  of  her  white  pupils  spoke  disrespectfully  of  this  be¬ 
grimed,  lonely  man.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for  a  lesson 
in  the  interest  of  the  new  democracy. 
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After  they  had  returned  to  the  schoolroom  the  dame  called 
up  the  pupil  who  had  thought  meanly  of  the  charcoal  burner, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  school  said: 

“  He  is  worthy  of  the  most  respect  who  renders  the  most 
useful  service  to  his  fellow-men.” 

She  then  asked  in  what  is  to-day  a  Froebel-like  way: 

“  What  man  is  he  without  whose  help  we  could  not  cook 
our  food?  ” 

The  pupil  made  many  answers,  hut  none  of  them  was  the 
one  that  the  dame  had  expected. 

“  What  man  is  he  without  whom  we  could  not  heat  our 
drinks?  ” 

The  answers  were  not  satisfactory. 

“  What  man  is  he  without  whose  aid  we  could  not  plow 
the  ground?” 

“  The  blacksmith,”  answered  the  pupil. 

“  The  blacksmith  indeed  is  a  very  useful  man,  but  it  is  not 
his  labor  that  I  have  in  mind. 

“What  man  is  he  without  whose  aid  we  could  not  coin 
money?  99 

“  The  silversmith,”  said  the  pupil. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  dame.  “  The  blacksmith  and  the 
silversmith  are  very  useful  men,  and  one  is  to  he  as  respected 
as  the  other.  But  what  man  is  he  without  whose  aid  the 
blacksmith  and  the  silversmith  could  not  work?” 

The  pupil  was  silent.  The  dame  turned  to  her  school: 

“  Can  any  one  tell  me  ?  What  man  is  he  without  whose 
aid  the  spinning  wheels,  and  the  loom,  and  the  house  could 
not  be  made?” 
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“  I  can  tell,”  said  Golden  Heart,  rising. 

“  Let  us  hear,”  said  the  dame,  “  for  he  must  he  a  very 
useful  man,  and  we  must  all  learn  to  respect  him.  Who  is  he?  ” 

“ It  is  he  who  kindles  the  fire”  answered  Golden  Heart. 

“  Thou  art  partly  right,  my  Indian  girl.  He  who  starts 
the  fire  begins  all  the  machinery  of  useful  life.  But  who  is 
he  who  enables  the  fire  to  start?  His  hand  must  hold  the 
scepter  that  moves  the  world.  We  should  honor  a  hand  like 
that.” 

“  I  can  tell,”  answered  Golden  Heart. 

“  Let  us  all  hear,  for  we  will  all  want  to  honor  his  useful 
hand.” 

“  The  charcoal  burner!  ” 

“  Thou  art  right.  His  hand  does  not  wear  gloves,  hut  it 
is  more  useful  to  humanity  than  many  hands  that  do.  Hold 
in  respect  the  lonely  charcoal  burner’s  hand.  It  is  kept  black 
in  the  service  of  the  world.” 

The  dame  tried  to  improve  the  dress  of  the  Indian  chil¬ 
dren.  She  wished  them  to  wear  more  clothing,  and  it  was 
her  purpose  to  give  them  the  cloth  which  should  be  woven 
from  the  flax  spun  in  the  spinning  school. 

One  winter  day,  Golden  Heart  appeared  with  bare  neck 
and  arms. 

“  Thou  must  be  cold,  my  girl.  Why  are  thy  arms  bare 
this  snowy  day?  ” 

“  They  are  not  cold,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot.” 

“But  why?” 

“Is  your  face  cold?”  she  asked  innocently.  “Is  your 
face  cold,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot?” 
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“  No,  no,  my  girl.” 

“The  Indian’s  arms  are  not  cold.  They  are  face,  too!” 

The  clever  Dutchwoman  saw  the  point,  bobbed  her  high 
cap  border,  and  laughed. 

“  Thou  hast  answered  wisely,”  she  said,  “  hut  Golden 
Heart  has  gained  my  heart,  and  I  want  her  to  he  warm  and 
comfortable  like  me.  Whatever  I  have  I  want  her  to  have; 
there  must  be  an  equality  of  comforts  in  this  new  order  of 
things  that  we  are  bringing  about.” 

The  good  woman  again  made  herself  happy  by  “  bringing 
about  ”  these  “  equality  of  comforts.”  Her  spinning  wheels 
soon  enabled  her  to  clothe  all  of  the  Indian  children  who  came 
to  her  school.  She  dreamed  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  new  nation  would  he  like  her  school  in  the  woods,  and 
when  all  people  would  live  for  others,  and  he  equal  and  happy. 
She  delighted  in  visions  like  those  of  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  The  spirit  and  the  conduct  of  William 
Penn  were  calculated  to  enlarge  these  views.  “  Of  all  the 
colonies  that  ever  existed,”  said  Ebelung,  “  none  was  ever 
founded  on  so  philanthropic  a  plan;  none  was  so  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  character  of  its  founder;  none  practiced  in 
a  greater  degree  the  principle  of  toleration,  liberty,  and  peace; 
and  none  rose  and  flourished  more  rapidly  than  Pennsylvania.” 
The  soul  of  Penn  was  the  inspiration  of  the  people. 
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You  can  hardly  step  amiss  if  humility  dwells  in  you. — William  Penn. 

It  was  a  spring  day  in  the  spinning  school.  Dame  Jen 
de  Groot  had  learned  that  an  attempt  to  educate  by  answer¬ 
ing  questions  was  not  wholly  successful,  and  she  had  turned 
to  the  easier  way  of  asking  questions  which  method  was  more 
within  the  range  of  her  powers. 

Her  first  form  of  instructions  had  come  to  an  end  in  her 
spelling  class.  The  pupil’s  had  learned  the  “AB  C’s  ”  easily, 
and  so  she  had  begun  to  give  them  dissyllables,  when  one  day 
Golden  Heart,  remembering  that  questions  had  once  been  en¬ 
couraged,  said: 

“  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  is  there  any  word  that  you  can  not 
spell?” 

“  None  in  my  own  language,  I  think,  my  girl.  I  have 
studied  the  orthography  of  three  languages.” 

The  Indian  girl  stared.  What  “  orthography  ”  meant  she 
did  not  know,  but  she  comprehended  that  she  was  somehow  in 
the  presence  of  an  instructor  of  almost  limitless  acquirements. 
She  wondered  if  these  gifts  were  not  supernatural.  She  was 
standing  up  by  her  bench,  and  she  took  a  step  forward. 

“  Please,  Dame  J en  de  Groot,  the  great  oak  trees  are  put- 
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ting  out  their  leaves.  I  love  to  see  them.  The  leaves  are 
broad  and  tender.  They  roll  out  into  the  sun.  The  birds  see 
them,  and  sing. 

“We  have  a  good  name  for  the  oak  tree  with  broad 
leaves.  The  name  flows  like  the  brook — like  the  spring  river; 
it  ripples  on,  and  ripples  some  more.  Will  you  spell 
it?” 

“I  do  not  well  understand  thy  language,  my  girl.  Tell 
the  name,  and  I  will  try  to  put  it  into  letters.” 

“It  is  this — will  you  watch  my  lips?  Amanganasch- 
ouiminsche  ;  there  it  is — you  saw  my  lips  go,  didn’t  you,  Dame 
Jen  de  Groot?” 

The  good  dame’s  cap  border  made  a  hob,  and  her  hands 
rose  up  slowly. 

“  There  never  entered  my  ears  such  a  word  as  that  before. 
Jen  de  Groot  could  never  spell  that,  my  girl.” 

“Could  Onas?” 

“  No,  no,  no!  ” 

“Nor  the  King  of  England?” 

“  No,  no,  no!  ”  She  bobbed  her  cap  at  the  words. 

“  Now,”  said  the  dame,  “  let  me  instruct  you  by  asking  you 
some  questions.  I  will  begin  with  creation.  Golden  Heart, 
how  did  your  people  come  upon  the  earth?” 

“  They  crawled  out!  ” 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  lifted  her  hands  again.  Her  cap 
bobbed. 

“  Who  were  they,  my  girl  ?  ” 

“  They  were  ground  folk,  just  animals  first — just  ground 
hogs,  and  rabbits,  and  such  as  these  first,  and  they  crawled 
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out  and  saw  the  sun.  Then  they  became  men,  like  folks  now. 
That  was  thousands  and  thousands  of  moons  ago. 

“  When  they  crawled  out  it  was  in  the  land  where  the  sun 
set  every  day.  They  traveled  to  the  land  where  the  sun  rose 
every  day.  The  sun  set  in  the  great  sea,  it  rose  in  the  land 
of  the  rivers.  The  Lenni-Lenape  were  the  first  people  in  the 
world.  They  first  crawled  out.  They  crossed  the  long  river 
and  the  mountains.  They  found  their  country  in  the  land 
of  the  wampum  shells.  They  were  the  first  people  to  crawl 
out,  and  all  the  other  people  crawled  out  after  them.  When 
did  your  people  crawl  out — a  thousand  moons  ago?  It  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pond  that  your  people  first  saw  the  sun. 
We  make  a  boat  of  one  log;  your  people  make  a  boat  of  many 
logs,  and  you  put  wings  on  it,  and  it  flies  over  the  water.  That 
is  how  you  discovered  us.” 

The  Indian  girl  stood  with  large  eyes.  She  felt  that  she 
had  explained  the  whole  mystery  of  creation.  “  They  crawled 
out  ”  answered  all  the  questions  of  the  past  to  her  simple  mind. 
Dame  Jen  de  Groot  seized  her  fan.  She  gave  it  a  fitful  wave. 

“No,  no,  no!”  she  said.  “My  Indian  girl,  that  was  not 
the  way  that  you  were  created.  You  have  the  Inner  Light, 
hut  that  does  not  tell  you  how  you  were  created.  You  came 
from  the  Great  Spirit.  I  will  explain  it  all  some  day.” 

“Will  you,  Dame  Jen  de  Groot?” 

“  Yes;  you  have  much  to  learn.  Tell  me  now  the  names 
of  the  Indian  seasons — the  names  of  the  changes  of 
the  year.” 

“We  tell  time  by  nights,  you  by  days.  I  like  our  way  of 
keeping  the  seasons  better  than  yours.  We  begin  in  spring. 
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You  call  it  March,  we  the  shad  month.  Now  we  let  the  changes 
of  the  year  make  our  names. 

“  March  is  the  shad  moon. 

“  Then  comes — 

“  The  spring  moon, 

“  The  planting  moon, 

“  The  fawn  moon, 

“  The  firefly  moon  or  hot  moon, 

“  The  roasting  ears  moon, 

“  The  mellow  moon, 

“  The  harvest  moon, 

“  The  hunting  moon, 

“  The  mouse  moon, 

“  The  frog  moon, 

and  then  the  shad  moon  again.  Do  you  not  see  them?” 

“  Yes,  my  Indian  girl,  and  I  think  your  names  of  the 
months  are  pleasanter  to  use  than  ours.  You  have  given  me  a 
lesson,  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  one.  I  am  going  to  give 
one  to  all  the  school.  You  may  all  rise. 

“Do  you  see  the  seed  which  I  hold  in  my  hand?  It  is  a 
flax  seed.  Flax  is  what  we  are  to  spin. 

“  Now  the  history  of  flax  is  the  history  of  the  world.  I 
am  going  to  plant  the  flax  seed  in  this  pan.  It  will  sprout 
and  break  the  earth,  and  it  will  grow.  As  it  grows  I  will  tell 
you  day  by  day  the  story  of  the  flax;  it  will  be  the  story  of 
the  first  country  of  the  world,  and  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  from  which  I  think  your  people  came.  I  believe  your 
people  crossed  the  great  sea  in  the  North.  All  the  nations 
over  the  sea  began  their  great  history  in  the  spinning  of  flax. 
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That  is  the  way  you  must  begin,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story 
of  the  flax,  which  will  be  the  story  of  all  the  world.  Here, 
see  me  plant  the  seed. 

“Now  what  will  happen  to  the  seed?” 

The  dame  had  ventured  too  far.  The  Indian  girl  made 
an  unexpected  answer. 

“  It  will  crawl  out.” 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  had  never  heard  of  kindergarten.  But 
she  had  anticipated  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froehel. 
Her  little  flax  garden  in  the  pan  should  he  made  to  lead  her 
pupil’s  minds  from  the  unknown  spiritual  power  behind  all 
things  into  the  outward  world. 

While  her  pupils  were  watching  her  as  she  planted  the  flax 
seed  in  the  pan,  there  came  a  sudden  rap  on  the  door. 

The  dame  opened  the  door. 

“May  I  come  in?” 

It  was  Corntassel. 

He  came  into  the  room  slowly,  now  raising  and  now  drop¬ 
ping  his  eyes.  He  was  shown  a  bench  to  sit  upon.  It  was 
near  the  bench  where  Golden  Heart  sat.  He  dropped  down 
upon  the  bench  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  floor. 

Golden  Heart  distrusted  the  hoy.  She  half  suspected  that 
he  had  tried  to  rob  the  cave  of  the  parchment,  and  had  taken 
away  the  sunglass.  She  had  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  his 
father  in  disguise  whom  she  had  seen  lurking  in  bushes  and 
who  had  attacked  her  in  the  night. 

At  last  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  her.  He  dropped  them  again.  • 
Then  came  a  pause  in  the  exercise.  Dame  Jen  de  Groot  sat 

down  at  her  desk,  and  wrote  copies  on  strips  of  paper.  The 
13 
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boy  looked  up  from  time  to  time,  and  suddenly  startled  the 

i 

dame  by  saying: 

“  I  know  something.” 

“What  is  it,  Corntassel?” 

“  Onas  has  become  a  counselor  to  the  King.  There  is  no 
treaty  now.  The  white  brothers  have  made  a  treaty  with 
Onas;  he  is  not  coming  back  any  more.  There  is  no  treaty 
now,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  any  one  from  having  his 
revenge  now!  ” 

What  did  he  mean  by  these  last  words? 

Golden  Heart’s  eyes  blazed.  The  girl  turned  toward  him. 
He  knew  that  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  him,  but  he  did  not 
raise  his  own  for  a  long  time,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  with 
a  flash. 

The  girl  answered  the  glance  with  quick  sharp  words: 

“  I  do  not  believe  you — Onas  is  coming  back.  I  do  not 
like  you — you  steal!  ” 

He  leaped  upon  his  feet. 

“  There  is  no  treaty  now,  and  what  is  there  to  hinder? 
The  white  brothers  are  not  bound  by  Onas  now.  They  say 
that  Onas  has  become  a  counselor  of  the  King — the  King  over 
the  sea.” 

He  turned  his  face  full  upon  the  teacher. 

“She  say  I  steal.” 

He  raised  his  hand,  and  shook  it  over  his  head,  with  an 
ominous  sign,  as  of  the  hatchet. 

The  girl  started  up. 

Dame  Jen  de  Groot  rang  the  bell,  which  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  her  little  assistant  to  take  out  of  the  room  a  dis- 
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obedient  scholar.  She  lifted  her  long  rod.  But  she  saw  that 
the  old  German  discipline  would  not  answer  here. 

“  She  say  I  steal/’  said  the  hoy.  “  I  will  remember.  At 
the  making  of  wampum  I  will  remember,  at  the  corn  pound¬ 
ing  I  will  remember,  in  the  trail  I  will  remember.  Nobody 
shall  say  ‘  Steal ’  to  Corntassel.  No  Lenape  shall  say  ‘  Steal  ’ 
to  Corntassel.  You  do  not  know  who  I  am.  Corntassel  is 
not  a  boy.  He  has  stood  upon  the  mountains,  he  has  leaped 
*  the  falls  of  the  streams  in  the  hollow  log.  He  is  glad  that  the 
treaty  is  broken,  and  that  his  arm  is  free.”  He  again  waved 
his  hand  above  his  head. 

“  The  Lenape,  what  are  they?  They  break  sticks  and 
draw  water.  Girl,  you  said  ‘  Steal.’  I  will  follow  you  in  the 
darkness  after  the  sun  falls,  in  the  night  when  the  clouds 
drift  over  the  moon.  When  you  see  the  tops  of  the  bushes 
shake,  then  look  well  to  your  steps.  When  the  break  lifts  up, 
then  go  with  care.  You  are  the  child  of  a  king.  Who  am  I? 
— some  day  I  will  answer.  Go  with  care.”  He  moved  out  of 
the  room  looking  back. 

Golden  Heart  sat  down.  All  of  her  resentful  Indian  na¬ 
ture  was  aroused  within  her.  She  had  no  fear;  her  sense  of 
the  wrong  that  she  believed  that  she  had  endured  made  her 
indifferent  to  consequences.  Her  face  darkened.  She  sat  with 
rigid  lips  and  motionless  eyes.  Dame  Jen  de  Groot  came  to 
her  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm. 

“  You  should  not  have  said  that  word,  my  girl.” 

“  I  will  be  up  with  him.” 

“  You  must  be  reconciled  to  him.” 

“What  is  that?” 
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“  You  must  make  him  your  friend.” 

“  He  is  a  thief — he  steals.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“  The  air  tells  me  so.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  air;  it  sees, 
it  hears,  it  knows,  it  tells.” 

“  Onas  would  not  have  said  that  word.” 

The  girl  started  up. 

“  He  steals.”  # 

“  Then  you  should  help  him  not  to  steal.  That  would 
make  you  a  noble  girl.  You  should  change  him.” 

“Did  ever  a  snake  change  into  a  singing  bird?” 

“  The  snake  in  the  human  blood  may  be  changed  into  the 
spirit  of  a  singing  bird.  Onas  has  taught  you  that.  Never 
seek  to  destroy  any  one,  hut  to  change  every  one  from  evil  to 
good.  You  will  have  friends  then  that  will  have  strong  arms 
to  clasp  you  when  you  fall.  You  will  have  power,  and  your 
soul  will  grow.” 

“  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  it  was  so  that  Onas  said  under  the 
trees.  My  head  tells  me  one  thing,  my  heart  tells  me  another. 
My  head  is  as  cool  as  the  top  of  the  mountain,  hut  my  heart 
is  warm,  and  it  heats.” 

“  Then  let  your  head  lead  your  heart,  and  your  heart  will 
he  wise,  and  you  will  he  the  queen  of  yourself,  and  have  power. 
Will  you,  my  Indian  girl?  ” 

Her  eyes  glistened. 

“  Dame'  Jen  de  Groot,  I  can  not  say.  You  do  pity  me, 
don’t  you?  ” 

Tears  came  into  the  stately  teacher’s  eyes.  Her  sense  of 
dignity  vanished.  She  clasped  the  girl  to  her  heart.  She  felt 
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the  struggle  that  the  girl  was  making,  the  struggle  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  within  her. 

The  girl  drew  her  face  down  to  her  own. 

“  Dame  Jen  de  Groot,  I  want  to  do  right.  You  do  pity 
me,  don’t  you?” 

“  Yes,  my  Indian  girl,  I  do  pity  you.” 

“  You  pity  me.  Then  I  can  do  right.  You  have  said  that 
you  pity  me.  Then  I  will  do  right.  I  may  walk  in  dark  ways, 
but  I  will  do  right.  I  can  feel  your  heart  beat.  My  heart 
beats  with  yours.” 

“  My  girl,”  said  the  dame,  “  there  is  nothing  that  can 
happen  to  us  in  life  that  we  may  not  turn  into  good  and  make 
it  an  honor,  if  we  treat  it  rightly.  Revenge  is  poison.  It 
is  the  snake  fang  in  the  human  blood.  It  kills  the  soul. 

“  Religion  forbids  it.  Religion  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
our  inward  life.  If  we  obey  the  laws  of  our  soul’s  life,  God 
and  the  universe  are  our  friends,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
can  harm  us;  death  is  but  a  change  in  our  progress,  and  there 
will  ever  be  for  us  a  world  to  come.  Do  you  see?” 

“  I  see,  I  see,  but  not  as  you  see.  Golden  Heart  sees  in 
the  dim  light  before  the  morning.  It  will  be  bright  by  and 
by.” 

“  The  soul  that  obeys  its  laws  grows,  and  will  always  grow. 
Everything  that  obeys  law  grows,  and  that  which  resists  law 
perishes.  He  is  happy  and  grows  who  saves  another,  though 
that  .other  be  an  enemy;  he  is  unhappy  and  shrinks  away  who 
destroys  another,  though  that  other  have  done  him  wrong.” 

“  I  see,  I  see;  you  have  greater  light  than  I.  How  can 
I  see  more?  ” 
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“  The  Great  Teacher  who  came  to  earth  in  the  power  of 
the  Great  Spirit  taught  that  if  any  man  would  do  the  will 
of  the  Great  Spirit  he  should  know  the  truth,  he  should  see. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  soul  tells  you  to  over¬ 
come  evil  with  good.  That  causes  the  soul  to  grow — that 
causes  the  light  to  come.  He  who  overcomes  the  most  dark¬ 
ness  shall  receive  the  most  light.  Do  you  see?” 

“  He  who  overcomes  the  most  darkness  shall  receive  the 
most  light.  Dame  J en  de  Groot,  now  I  see.  I  see  not  in  the 
dim  light — I  see.  The  sun  comes  up  over  the  green  hills. 
The  purple  swallows  fly  and  sing.  I  see — oh,  I  see!  He  who 
overcomes  the  most  darkness  shall  receive  the  most  light. 
Faithful  Heart  will  overcome  the  darkness  in  her  heart.  She 
will  see  the  stars — she  will  see  regions  of  light  where  the 
Great  Spirit  dwells.  I  know  now  what  is  truth — I  see.  It  is 
the  Spirit  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  soul — I  see.” 

When  she  left  the  schoolroom  that  afternoon,  her  heart 
was  happy — she  felt  that  she  had  been  enlightened.  There 
seemed  to  have  come  the  first  rays  of  a  morning  to  her  inner 
life.  She  stepped  lightly  along  in  the  first  light  of  this  new 
world.  She  fancied  that  she  had  solved  the  great  question, 
What  is  truth? 

She  came  to  a  place  which  was  not  uncommon  then,  hut 
which  would  seem  very  strange  to  people  to-day.  It  was  an 
half-oval  cave  sunk  into  the  earth,  covered  with  stones  so  that 
it  might  he  closed.  It  was  called  a  sweat  oven.  In  times  of 
influenzas  and  fevers  Indian  patients  went  into  this  oven  to 
seek  a  cure  for  disease.  The  oven  was  heated  by  stones 
taken  from  hard-wood  fires,  some  of  which  were  immersed  in 
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water  so  as  to  fill  the  cavern  with  steam.  The  door  of  the 
oven  was  closed,  and  an  intensely  hot  vapory  atmosphere  was 
thus  produced,  causing  the  patient  to  perspire.  The  perspira¬ 
tion  was  supposed  to  cure  the  disease. 

A  party  of  Indians  were  approaching  the  place.  They  were 
bearing  on  a  litter  of  boughs  the  body  of  a  sick  Indian.  Corn- 
tassel  had  joined  them,  and  was  following  them.  The  sick 
Indian  was  laid  on  the  litter  upon  the  ground,  and  the  cave 
was  opened,  and  there  issued  from  it  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
steam. 

Golden  Heart  approached  Corntassel,  who  met  her  with  a 
dark  brow. 

“  Corntassel,  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said.  It  was  the  wolf 
in  me,  the  serpent  fang  in  me  that  did  that.  Why  should 
we  seek  to  harm  each  other?  It  does  no  good.  I  will  be  a 
friend  to  you,  if  you  will  be  a  friend  to  me.  It  is  better  to 
help  each  other  than  to  hurt  each  other.  It  does  no  one  any 
good  to  hurt  another.  It  only  helps  to  make  bad  spirits  for  a 
wicked  world.  Corntassel,  here  is  my  hand.” 

The  boy  drew  back. 

“  Your  hand!  It  is  the  adder,  the  puff  adder,  and  it  winds 
among  the  leaves.  Your  hand!  I  will  cause  it  to  wither  some 
day;  my  father  is  a  medicine  man,  he  can  cast  an  evil  eye. 
When  that  eye  falls  upon  an  enemy  he  withers,  as  the  leaves 
wither  after  the  north  wind  has  passed  in  the  night.” 

“  But  I  am  not  your  enemy  now.” 

“Why?  You  ought  to  be — why?  What  has  happened?” 

“  I  have  had  a  better  spirit  come  to  me.  I  have  had  a 
light  enter  my  heart.  The  teacher  has  told  me  that  I  must 
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seek  to  help  every  one  and  not  to  harm  any  one,  and  then 
my  soul  would  grow  and  see  the  light  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
is  as  good  as  the  sun  is  bright.” 

“  Girl,  we  have  set  an  evil  influence  upon  you,  and  it  will 
follow  you — as  the  hawk  follows  the  partridge  and  her  brood 
it  will  follow  you.  There  will  soon  be  hut  the  feathers  where 
the  hawk  has  been.” 

He  moved  away  from  the  place. 

Resentment  again  filled  the  girl’s  heart.  The  two  spirits 
of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness,  were  striving  in  her 
soul  for  mastery.  Her  illumination  of  an  hour  before  went 
out,  and  she  again  walked  in  darkness. 

“  To-morrow  will  be  a  better  day,”  she  said.  “  I  will  then 
hope  again.” 

She  went  to  her  cave  and  slept.  The  wolf-dog  laid  down  by 
her  side  and  guarded  her. 

A  sharp  sound  awoke  her  in  the  night.  It  was  the  hark 
or  cry  of  wolves.  She  partly  rose,  and  looked  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

It  was  moonlight.  There  was  something  in  the  white  light 
of  the  cave  almost  as  white  as  the  moonlight.  It  was  Wolf- 
dog  listening. 

The  night  was  still.  The  cry  arose  again.  Then  it  passed 
away. 

The  dog  moved  about  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  a  circle, 
at  times  looking  hack. 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  open  air,  then  turned  hack 
again. 

At  last  he  came  hack  slowly.  He  stood  at  the  girl’s  side, 
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looking  toward  the  light.  The  girl  touched  him  on  his  head. 
He  dropped  down  by  her  side  and  began  to  tremble.  He  laid 
there  quietly  for  an  hour,  yet  trembling.  The  morning  came 
and  when  the  girl  left  the  cave  he  did  not  follow  her.  He 
remained  hidden  among  the  blankets  all  the  day.  The  girl 
wondered  what  these  things  could  mean.  Was  even  a  wolf 
capable  of  sentiments  that  closely  resembled  those  of  the 
human  heart?  Her  strange  pet  became  more  to  her  than  be¬ 
fore.  She  thought  that  she  could  trust  him  now. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  GOOD  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

“  In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 

In  your  thoughts  the  brooklets  flow.” 

The  Quakers  were  always  doing  generous  and  kindly  acts, 
and  Ijad  a  ready,  hearty  sympathy  for  all  in  need.  It  became 
the  delight  of  Golden  Heart  to  imitate  this  hospitality  of  life, 
hut  in  her  own  way.  If  she  heard  of  a  poor  man  that  lacked 
meal,  she  would  go  to  his  house  when  the  family  were  in  the 
field  or  wood  and  leave  a  sack  of  pounded  corn  on  his  door- 
sill.  If  the  man  were  superstitious,  he  would  for  a  time  think 
the  gift  had  come  to  him  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  If  a  child  were  sick,  she  would  find  for  it  some 
good  herb  and  steal  into  the  house  and  sick  room  unobserved 
and  leave  the  healing  remedy  there,  and  glide  away  unob¬ 
served. 

She  heard  of  one  poor  family  that  had  few  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  in  which  the  poor  mother  and  two  children  had 
fallen  sick.  She  suddenly  appeared  at  their  door  and  knocked. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  distressed  pioneer. 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  the  man. 

“  I  am  Golden  Heart.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  king.” 

“  What  brings  you  here  ?  ” 
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“  You  need  me.  I  go  where  there  is  need.  I  have  come 
to  help  you.” 

“  Come  in,  come  in;  hut  who  is  to  pay  you?  My  hands 
are  empty.  We  are  poor  and  sick.” 

The  girl  remained  in  the  family  for  many  months  until  the 
wife  recovered  her  health.  She  not  only  worked  for  them, 
but  brought  them  meal  from  the  Indian  mills. 

“  I  must  go  to  others  who  need  me,”  she  said  at  last.  “  I 
came  here  when  the  corn  was  in  the  blade  and  the  wild  geese 
honked  high,  and  I  have  been  with  you  when  the  corn  was 
in  the  silk  and  the  rain  plover  called,  and  now  the  corn  is  in 
the  husk  and  the  birds  gather  to  go  away,  and  I  must  go.  I 
came  in  answer  to  a  need,  and  that  is  what  makes  me  happy — 
happy  always,  when  the  corn  is  in  the  blade,  when  the  corn 
is  in  the  silk,  and  the  corn  is  in  the  ear.” 

She  once  saw  that  a  tipsy  hunter  had  lost  his  way,  and 
gone  into  a  trail  where  he  would  be  likely  to  become  frozen. 

She  appeared  before  him  among  the  winter  pines  and 
said: 

“  You  are  lost.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  back.” 

When  the  two  came  to  the  clearing,  he  asked  her  to  go 
into  a  store  where  some  rude  adventurers  had  gathered,  and 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  liquor  and  sometimes 
to  carouse. 

She  followed  him,  and  the  men  who  had  gathered  there 
around  a  great  fire  began  to  joke  about  the  kindly  assistance 
that  she  had  given  to  the  wretched  wanderer.  She  saw  their 
spirit,  and  felt  the  indignity  of  it. 

“  You  should  come  and  live  with  us,”  said  one  of  the  men. 
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“  and  not  be  wandering  about  like  a  killdee  [killdeer].  You 
must  be  tired  of  wandering  about  all  alone/’ 

“  Alone?  I  have  the  woods,  the  sky,  the  animals,  and  the 
birds.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  for  me.  I  go  where  I  am  the 
most  needed,  and  I  am  not  alone.  I  am  free.  I  root  up  the 
corn-cockle  among  the  corn,  and  what  if  not  man  knows  of  it? 
If  the  corn  grow  the  better  for  any  one  it  makes  me  better,  does 
it  not?  You  swear,  you  drink,  you  carouse,  you  quarrel,  you 
keep  a  house  that  is  full  of  wrongdoing.” 

“  Wrongdoing,”  said  one  of  the  men,  rudely  seizing  her; 
“  what  does  a  savage  like  you  know  about  wrongdoing?  Sin 
and  Quakerism  are  all  the  same  to  you.  Cant — where  did  a 
forest  girl  like  you  learn  cant?  What  is  the  difference  between 
what  you  call  wrongdoing  and  broadbrimism  as  long  as  you  are 
happy?  Why  do  you  speak  against  our  life  that  you  call  wrong¬ 
doing?  ” 

“  Because  your  life  loses  everything.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  sun  rises  and  the  rain  falls 
the  same  for  us  as  for  William  Penn,  girl.  Does  it  not?” 

The  girl’s  keen  mind  at  first  knew  not  what  to  say.  She 
had  no  special  moral  training,  and  yet  the  truths  of  life  seemed 
to  be  made  clear  to  her.  The  man  shook  her. 

“What  have  you  to  say  against  a  life  of  wrongdoing?” 

The  girl  turned  her  dark  eyes  upon  him. 

“  Take  away  your  hand  and  I  will  answer  you,  and  not 
till  then.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  I  have  done  you 
a  good  turn,  and  this  is  the  way  you  repay  me!  ” 

The  man  released  her. 

“  Yow  what  have  you  to  say?  ” 
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“  This — only  this:  Did  wrongdoing  ever  give  you  anything 
that  you  could  keep  ?  ” 

The  pipes  came  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  roisterers.  One 
more  chivalrous  than  the  rest  said: 

“  Until  you  answer  that  question  I  will  protect  the  girl.” 

The  question  was  not  answered.  It  was  a  lightning  flash 
in  the  dark — it  revealed  the  true  condition  of  their  lives. 

When  a  guard  for  the  parchment  treaty  had  been  appointed 
by  the  kings,  Golden  Heart  was  free  to  go  her  own  ways.  But 
she  usually  followed  the  steps  of  the  guardians  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  when  the  roll  was  removed  to  a  new  cave,  wigwam,  or 
council  house. 

Golden  Heart  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  good  spirit 
of  the  woods — as  one  whose  coming  meant  help.  The  Indians 
made  her  welcome  to  all  their  wigwams  and  the  white  people 
to  their  houses.  All  homes  were  hers,  for  she  had  found  a 
place  in  all  hearts. 

After  she  had  made  this  reputation  among  both  her  own 
people  and  the  settlers,  an  untoward  event  alarmed  the  colony. 
One  of  the  settlers  disappeared.  He  had  been  seen  going 
toward  a  long  forest  trail,  but  he  did  not  return.  His  family 
searched  for  him,  but  could  not  find  him;  then  a  party  of 
Indians  and  afterward  a  party  of  colonists  made  a  long  search 
in  the  direction  of  the  trail  that  he  had  taken,  but  they  re¬ 
turned  without  him.  The  colonists  became  excited;  they 
thought  that  he  might  have  been  killed  by  a  band  of  Southern 
Indian  spies,  and  his  body  concealed  in  a  cave  or  wolfs  den. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  at  Conestoga,  and  at  the 
assembly  Golden  Heart  appeared. 
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“  I  know  the  forest  trails/’  she  said.  “  I  and  Wolf-dog 
will  go  and  see.” 

The  people  had  confidence  that  she  would  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery,  and  some  hunters  wished  to  accompany  her. 

“No/’  she  said;  “let  me  go  alone — I  and  "Wolf-dog.  I 
can  see  footprints  where  you  can  not  find  them;  spies  can 
not  deceive  me,  and  they  will  not  harm  me.  I  will  he  alone, 
and  the  white  wolf,  my  Wolf-dog,  he  will  know — he  and  I  will 
know.  You  stay;  I  will  go  and  see.  You  go  another  way; 
let  me  go  alone  and  see.” 

She  disappeared  in  the  pine  forests,  Wolf-dog  following 
her.  She  and  the  dog  traced  the  man’s  steps  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  then  lost  it  at  a  place  where  the  hunter  had  forded  a 
stream. 

She  found  it  again  and  went  on.  The  broken  dry  pine 
needles  on  the  ground  showed  her  the  way.  Wolf-dog  readily 
perceived  whose  steps  she  was  following,  and  led  her  in  the 
right  way  along  green  places. 

They  were  tired  at  last,  and  she  sat  down  to  rest  in  a  place 
where  the  footprints  had  become  lost  in  a  tract  of  creeping- 
jenny  and  brake. 

Presently  Wolf-dog  started  up,  and  went  a  little  way,  and 
then  returned.  She  saw  that  he  had  found  the  direction  of 
the  steps  again. 

“  Go,  Wolf-dog,  go,”  she  said.  He  went  away  while  she 
gathered  some  berries  for  food.  An  hour  or  more  passed,  hut 
he  did  not  return. 

She  called,  hut  he  did  not  answer  her.  She  became  excited 
and  alarmed,  and  called  again.  A  far  cry,  a  wolf  hark,  was 
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borne  to  her  ears.  It  came  from  far  away  in  the  forests,  but 
she  knew  by  its  tone  that  he  had  found  the  man.  She  then 
heard  a  far  off  feeble  cry,  as  of  a  human  voice. 

She  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  calling 
and  receiving  answers.  As  she  drew  near  the  place  whence  the 
answer  first  came,  Wolf-dog  came  running  to  meet  her.  His 
eye  was  bright  and  happy,  and  his  whole  body  seemed  nervous 
with  joy.  He  led  her  to  a  place  of  rocks.  She  heard  another 
cry  now,  it  was  the  same  voice — “  Help!  ” 

She  answered  in  a  ringing  voice,  “  Coming!  ”  and  mounted 
one  of  the  ledges,  following  Wolf-dog. 

“Help!  Help!  ”  She  looked  down  into  a  defile  amid  the 
rocks,  whence  the  cry  came.  A  strange  sight  met  her  eyes. 

In  the  narrow  path  some  Indians  had  set  a  snare  for  elk 
or  deer.  It  was  made  of  a  rope  of  wood  fiber  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  catch  the  foot  of  an  animal  passing,  and  slip  a 
noose  around  it,  so  that  when  the  animal  tried  to  free  himself 
he  would  spring  a  bent  tree  whose  upper  limbs  were  confined 
to  a  bar  of  wood  between  two  notched  trees  at  a  little  distance 
away.  The  man  had  been  caught  in  this  powerful  snare,  and 
his  leg  had  been  dislocated.  He  had  freed  himself  from  the 
noose,  but  he  could  not  walk  alone.  He  had  been  calling  for 
help  for  three  days,  and,  hungry  and  in  a  fever  of  pain,  had 
been  hoping  for  assistance. 

Poor  animals  of  the  carnivorous  kind  sometimes  had  been 
known  to  gnaw  off  their  own  legs  when  caught  in  this  trap. 
The  hunter  had  freed  himself  by  a  knife,  but  after  the  wrench 
and  the  shock,  had  not  been  able  to  climb  the  rocks. 

“  Heaven  be  praised!  ”  said  the  man  when  he  saw  Golden 
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Heart.  “  God  has  sent  you.  I  would  have  died  before  another 
morning.” 

“  It  was  Wolf-dog  that  found  you/’  said  Golden  Heart. 

“  Do  you  call  that  a  dog?”  asked  the  man.  “I  thought 
it  was  a  wolf  from  the  dens,  and  that  he  had  come  to  finish 
me.  Do  I  owe  my  life  to  a  wolf?  Bring  me  food  and  water. 
I  am  weak.  Do  not  leave  me  here  alone.  How  can  you  send 
for  help  ?  ” 

The  girl  hurried  to  supply  his  needs.  How  could  she  send 
for  help? 

She  thought  of  a  way  with  her  usual  wit.  She  took  the 
man’s  jacket,  and  put  it  on  the  long  body  of  Wolf-dog.  The 
dog  tried  to  tear  it  off. 

“Ho,  no,  Wolf-dog;  no,  no.  Wolf-dog,  go!  ”  She  pointed 
toward  the  town. 

The  dog  cried. 

“Ho  cry,  Wolf-dog;  go,  go!” 

He  comprehended  her  meaning,  wolf  that  he  was.  He 
sprang  up,  and  leaped  away. 

It  was  an  astonished  group  of  people  that  he  found  in  the 
town.  The  man’s  family  identified  the  vest — hut  whence  had 
it  come? 

Horns  sounded.  A  party  of  hunters  gathered,  and  followed 
the  dog. 

It  was  a  joyful  village  that  welcomed  the  hunter  home. 
Wolf-dog  became  for  a  time  a  hero  among  them,  and  it  de¬ 
lighted  Golden  Heart  to  find  him  a  wonder,  and  to  have  him 
receive  the  recognitions  of  good  will  from  every  one.  Her 
life  had  become  a  part  of  that  of  the  poor,  dumb,  savage  ani- 
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mal.  A  wolf  had  saved  the  life  of  a  man.  Even  a  wolf  may 
be  white,  and  the  most  forbidding  nature  may  undergo  a 
change.  We  can  not  tell  the  possibilities  of  a  friendly  hand, 
whether  the  case  he  one  of  the  heart  of  a  man  or  of  an  animal. 


* 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


GOLDEN  HEART  AT  PENNSBTJRG. 

Remember  the  proverb,  “  Bene  qui  latuit ,  bene  vixit  ” — he  is  happy 
who  lives  retiring.  William  Penn. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
prosperous  days  of  William  and  Mary.  One  of  the  highest  aims 
of  the  life  of  Penn  had  been  to  secure  religious  liberty.  Of 
this  he  had  dreamed  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  King  James. 

The  Toleration  Act,  to  which  he  had  directed  his  influ¬ 
ence,  had  now  been  passed,  and  had  received  the  royal  signa¬ 
ture.  It  was  not  liberty,  it  did  not  give  either  Catholics  or 
dissenting  Protestants  their  rights,  hut  it  was  the  beginning 
of  freedom  of  faith  and  conscience,  and  Penn  must  have  felt 
that  the  principles  for  which  he  had  contended  were  certain 
to  prevail  in  the  progress  of  events. 

He  was  a  happy  man  now.  He  could  turn  again  his  steps 
toward  the  province  that  had  shown  the  world  the  beneficence 
of  equal  privileges.  He  had  lived  for  humanity  at  the  court; 
he  was  free  to  go  away  from  the  glittering  sights  and  scenes 
that  had  little  charm  for  him,  and  to  rest  amid  the  woods  and 
waters  of  the  Xew  World. 

Again  upon  the  sea,  his  heart  flew  faster  than  the  sails 
toward  the  new  province.  He  had  left  it  scarcely  better  than 
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a  wilderness;  it  wTas  a  populous  land  now;  and  the  news  that 
he  was  about  to  return  tilled  the  province  with  joy.  He  was 
to  bring  his  family  with  him  and  the  manor  house  at  Penns- 
burg  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

Ho  people  were  more  rejoiced  at  his  returning  than  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  news  ran  through  the  forest  trails  that 
Onas  was  coming  back  again. 

His  landing  was  hailed  with  festivals  and  rejoicings. 
Among  the  Indian  royalists  no  heart  beat  with  higher  expecta¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  once  beautiful  and  vivacious  Indian 
girl,  now  a  noble  woman. 

Penn’s  heart  glowed  when  he  saw  the  fulfillment  of  life’s 
young  dream  in  the  province,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  that  his  unselfish  dream  for  humanity  had  created. 

The  Indians  thronged  to  Pennsburg  to  meet  him.  They 
found  him  unchanged.  The  same  thought  for  the  welfare  of 
others  ruled  his  conduct  as  in  the  days  of  the  treaty;  he  had 
been  a  true  figure  in  the  purple  of  the  Wampum  Belt. 

Golden  Heart  delayed  her  visit  to  Onas  till  the  great  chiefs 
had  had  their  reception.  She  then  took  up  her  journey  toward 
the  delectable  island  of  the  Delaware. 

Onas  had  changed  in  appearance,  but  her  heart  must  have 
been  made  happy  when  she  learned  that  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Penns  of  Penn  nothing  was  more  treasured  than  the 
Wampum  Belt. 

Pennsburg,  how  beautiful  it  looked  to  the  simple  Indian 
girl!  There  the  great  chieftains  of  her  people  had  lived,  and 
Onas  had  found  it  like  an  Eden  in  the  new  land  of  promise. 
How  strange  the  manor  house  looked  to  her  with  its  brick  walls 
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and  roof  covered  with  tiles!  The  spacious  hall  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  mansion,  and  its  doors  invited  hospitality,  which 
was  the  glory  of  the  place.  The  folding  doors  which  opened 
into  the  apartments  from  this  grand  hall  were  wainscoted  with 
oak,  and  the  capital  at  the  porch  was  adorned  with  carvings 
of  the  vines  and  clusters  of  grapes. 

The  garden  was  a  wonder,  and  the  wonder  grew.  Penn 
brought  to  the  work  on  this  garden  skilled  florists  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  directed  them  with  the  taste  of  the  rural  poet 
and  the  landscape  artist.  Lawns  with  picturesque  angles  and 
outlooks;  flower  beds  in  which  were  mingled  the  delights  and 
harmonies  of  colors;  groves  with  walks  and  drives,  over  which 
ancient  forest  trees  spread  their  shades;  parklike  places  that 
opened  like  windows  upon  the  gleaming  waters — all  served 
to  make  an  Arcadia  that  Thomas  More  might  have  loved  and 
Algernon  Sidney  desired  to  visit. 

The  Indian  girl  was  made  welcome  to  the  grand  rooms. 
Here,  probably  for  the  first  time,  she  saws  chairs  and  couches 
of  plush  and  satin,  curtains  of  camlet,  damask,  and  striped 
linen,  and  tables  that  gleamed  with  silver  and  china,  and 
that  were  lighted  at  evening  by  unique  candelabra  and 
lamps. 

In  the  outhouses  were  probably  coaches  and  calashes, 
though  the  family  traveled  much  on  horseback  and  in  sedan 
chairs  on  account  of  the  poor  roads.  The  Governor  kept  fine 
horses,  and  had  a  yacht  for  the  winding  river. 

The  house  became  famous  for  its  entertainments,  and  its 
hospitalities  to  the  Indian  chiefs  and  counselors  were  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  many  tribes. 
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Penn  at  this  time  wore  a  wig  and  dressed  plainly,  bnt  in 
a  manner  befitting  a  provincial  Governor. 

Penn’s  first  wife,  a  remarkable  woman  of  great  accom¬ 
plishments,  had  died,  and  he  had  afterward  married  a  woman 
as  worthy.  He  brought  his  family  to  Pennsburg.  Isaac 
Norris,  in  1701,  thus  pictures  the  family:  “  The  Governor’s 
wife  and  daughter  are  well.  Their  son  is  a  comely,  lovely 
babe,  and  has  much  of  his  father’s  grace  and  air,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  not  want  a  good  portion  of  his  mother’s  sweetness, 
for  she  is  a  woman  extremely  beloved  here,  exemplary  in  her 
station  and  of  excellent  spirit,  which  adds  luster  to  her  char¬ 
acter  and  gives  her  a  great  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  good 
people.  The  Governor  is  our  pater  patrice,  and  his  worth  is 
no  new  thing  to  us.” 

“  Your  people  have  become  many,”  said  Golden  Heart  to 
the  Governor;  “mine  are  becoming  few;  but  whether  we  be 
few  or  many,  your  obligations  to  us  and  ours  to  you  are  the 
same.  Duty  does  not  not  count;  it  does  not  not  number;  it 
obeys  the  Great  Spirit’s  laws,  and  it  finds  all  men  equal,  and 
leaves  them  so.” 

“  Daughter  of  the  forest,”  we  may  suppose  him  to  say, 
“thou  hast  well  said.  I  would  take  no  advantage  upon  the 
weak,  the  unfortunate,  or  the  unhappy.  Whether  your  people 
be  many  or  few,  my  regard  for  them  and  my  treatment  of 
them  must  be  the  same.  I  love  them,  and  I  have  a  single 
heart  for  all  mankind.” 

“  A  country  life  is  to  he  preferred,”  once  said  Penn,  “  for 
there  we  see  the  works  of  God.”  He  hoped  to  end  his  days 
amid  the  shades  of  Pennsburg. 
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After  Penn  had  been  in  the  Acadia  of  his  lifelong  dreams 
for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  a  shadow  came  into  his  life.  He 
had  received  news  that  a  movement  was  going  on  in  England 
to  deprive  him  of  his  province,  and  to  bring  the  government 
of  it  directly  under  the  Crown.  He  was  advised  by  his  coun¬ 
cilors  to  return  to  England,  and  to  present  his  case  at  court. 

He  returned.  He  secured  the  privileges  that  he  claimed, 
but  shadows  again  gathered  around  him  and  the  clouds  re¬ 
turned  after  the  rain.  He  was  harshly  judged  for  the  long 
friendship  that  he  had  sustained  with  King  James;  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  his  health  was  broken  in  confinement;  he  lost 
a  part  of  his  property,  and  at  last  became  paralyzed,  and  sought 
a  country  house  to  pass  some  years  as  a  decayed  and  trembling 
old  man. 

He  had  not  dreamed  his  young  dream  of  life  with  Alger¬ 
non  Sidney  in  vain.  He  had  founded  a  mighty  empire  in  the 
West  to  perpetuate  his  principles;  had  secured  the  release  of 
more  than  a  thousand  Quakers  and  of  many  thousand  of  other 
worthy  persons  from  prisons;  had  influenced  King  James  to 
proclaim  toleration,  and  had  seen  that  influence  crowned  under 
William  and  Mary. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


A  TIME  OF  TERROR. — MAGNANIMITY. 

If  thou  hast  done  an  injury  to  another,  own  it  rather  than  defend  it. 

William  Penn. 

The  first  report  that  the  treaty  had  been  broken  had  been 
proved  false,  but  about  the  year  1721,  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Governor  Penn,  which  occurred  in  1718,  a  terrible 
event  occupied  the  minds  of  all  the  Northern  tribes. 

A  poor  lone  Indian  had  been  waylaid  and  murdered  by 
two  brothers  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  injustice  and 
cruelty.  Men  hate  those  whom  they  injure.  This  Indian  had 
become  hated  by  those  who  had  injured  him.  He  had  been 
stricken  down  in  a  manner  that  violated  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
in  every  possible  way,  and  that  touched  every  heart  who  heard 
the  story.  The  Indians  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  report. 

“We  will  not  hear  the  tale  of  the  brother  murderers,”  they 
said.  “  We  have  promised  to  let  no  evil  report  enter  our  ears.” 

So  reluctant  were  they  to  believe  that  the  story  told  of  the 
brother  murderers  was  true  that  the  poor  Indian  had  been 
laid  in  his  grave  for  several  months  before  they  were  willing 
to  make  their  protest  to  the  whites,  and  ask  for  a  renewal  of 
the  broken  treaty.  But  the  crime  could  not  be  covered  by  the 
grave;  it  seemed  to  haunt  the  air.  The  white  settlers  around 
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the  place  where  the  man  had  been  killed  were  shocked  by  the 
injustice  of  the  deed.  They  called  upon  the  magistrates  to 
investigate  the  case,  and  fulfill  the  agreement  of  the  treaty. 
The  sense  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  grew.  All  people 
at  last  came  to  demand  that  the  brother  murderers  should  be 
brought  to  trial,  and  that  their  fate  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians. 

The  grave  of  the  murdered  Indian  was  laid  open.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  people,  whites  and  Indians,  had  come  together  to 
witness  this  uncovering  of  the  lone  Indian’s  body.  They 
sought  to  learn  if  the  report  was  true  that  the  body  had  been 
mutilated. 

The  Indians  stood  about  the  gravediggers,  hoping  that  the 
reports  were  not  true.  But  the  body  laid  before  them  at  last 
in  the  light  of  the  open  air.  They  wailed  when  they  saw  it. 
The  lone  Indian  had  not  only  been  killed,  but  his  body  had 
been  broken  and  torn;  the  worst  that  had  been  reported  was 
true.  The  body  was  laid  again  under  the  earth,  and  with  sad 
hearts  both  the  whites  and  Indians  turned  away. 

The  magistrates  of  the  settlement  met  in  council  to  de¬ 
liberate  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

The  president  of  the  council,  a  venerable  Quaker,  rose  and 
said: 

“  My  friends,  it  is  no  common  case  that  claims  our  atten¬ 
tion  to-day.  The  treaty  that  William  Penn  made  with  the 
native  tribes  has  been  broken,  and  it  is  our  own  people  who 
have  broken  it.  The  Indians  in  the  days  of  Penn  used  to  say 
that  they  never  would  break  that  treaty,  for  they  made  the 
treaty  out  of  their  hearts. 
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“  My  friends,  there  has  not  yet  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood 
been  shed  by  an  Indian.  We  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  In¬ 
dians  for  forty  years.  Their  roads  have  been  open  to  us,  their 
doors,  and  their  hearts.  They  have  been  true  to  the  pledge  of 
the  Wampum  Belt  which  went  over  the  sea  to  he  a  parable  of 
human  brothehood  in  the  courts  of  the  kings. 

“  We  must  treat  this  case  justly.  We  must  arrest  the  broth¬ 
er  murderers,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the  Indians  for  trial,  and 
to  the  Indian’s  heart  must  they  make  their  appeal  for  mercy. 

“  There  should  be  no  long  discussion  in  this  sad  case.  If 
a  thing  be  right  to  do,  do  it;  if  it  be  wrong  to  do,  do  it  not. 
Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay.” 

A  tall  Indian  appeared  before  the  council  as  the  grave 
Quaker  was  speaking.  He  was  a  king,  and  he  was  called  from 
the  place  where  he  lived,  which  was  the  sacred  treasury  of  the 
tribes,  the  Conestoga  chief. 

The  grave  Quaker  turned  to  him.  “  Conestoga,  I  am  glad 
that  thou  hast  come.  A  great  evil  has  fallen  upon  us.  Our 
people  are  grieved  at  heart,  but  we  can  not  help  the  wrong. 
It  is  your  people  who  have  been  injured,  and  it  is  our  only 
desire  to  atone  for  the  injury. 

“  Conestoga,  do  you  remember  Onas?” 

“  Conestoga  remembers  Onas.” 

“  He  is  dead.” 

“  He  will  never  die.  His  spirit  filled  a  little  body  once; 
it  is  now  free.  It  is  here.” 

“  Conestoga  remembers  the  Wampum  Belt.” 

“  Conestoga  remembers  the  Wampum  Belt.  It  sailed  away. 
It  may  be  in  the  grave  of  Onas  now — I  can  not  tell.  But  the 
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two  people  stand  side  by  side  in  the  purple  of  the  belt.  So 
stands  Conestoga  now — so  you  stand.  I  have  heard  your  words. 
The  white  man  may  sleep  in  the  way,  and  Conestoga  will  pass 
by.  The  crows  croak,  but  I  do  not  hear  their  voice.  The 
November  winds  go  by.  I  have  said.” 

“  Conestoga,  you  know  the  hearts  of  your  people.  You 
have  seen  the  chiefs.  What  shall  we  do  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
that  the  brother  murderers  have  done  to  you  and  to  us?” 

“  Let  them  be  tried.” 

“  Such  is  our  purpose,  my  friend.” 

“  Let  them  be  condemned,  if  guilty.” 

“  Such  is  our  mind,  my  friend.” 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"And  then?”  solemnly  said  the  Quaker. 

The  people  listened.  They  expected  to  hear  the  just  words, 
“  Let  them  die.” 

They  heard  these  words  already  in  their  imaginations. 
They  stood  like  statues. 

Conestoga  bent  his  dark  eyes  on  the  grave  councilors. 

“  You  have  asked  Conestoga  ‘  What  then?  5  Conestoga  has 
thought  of  Onas,  whom  the  blanket  of  earth  now  covers.  He 
has  thought  of  the  wampum  belt,  that  went  with  the  sails 
over  the  sea.  Onas  was  not  a  man  to  put  out  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Conestoga  would  not  put  out  the  sun  to  the  eye  of  any 
man.  The  blanket  of  earth  will  soon  cover  us  all. 

"What  then?  you  ask.  Let  your  ears  receive  my  words. 

“  There  is  to  be  a  great  council  of  the  white  chiefs  and  red 
chiefs  at  Albany. 

“  It  is  to  meet  in  the  big  house  on  the  river. 
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“  The  Governor  of  New  York  is  to  be  there. 

“  There  your  own  Governor  Keith  is  to  go,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  are  to  go  with  him. 

“  The  kings  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  will  be  there. 

“  Conestoga  will  be  there. 

“  Let  the  condemned  brothers  be  sent  there. 

“  Let  them  go  to  the  council  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  ask 
what  shall  he  done  with  them.  This  is  right. 

“  The  spirit  of  Onas  is  not  dead;  the  spirit  of  Onas  will 
he  there.  I  have  said.” 

The  councilors  sat  in  silence  for  a  time,  awed  by  these  wise, 
grave  words.  Then  the  leader  said: 

“  My  friends,  you  have  heard  what  Conestoga  has  said. 
His  words  appeal  to  my  heart.  As  many  of  you  as  approve 
of  the  counsel  of  Conestoga  arise,  take  him  by  the  hand,  in 
memory  of  the  wampum  belt,  and  then  go  your  way  to  your 
homes  and  commune  with  God  in  your  hearts.” 

Every  councilor  arose,  and  took  Conestoga  by  the  hand. 
The  men  went  their  way,  and  Conestoga  in  a  slow  and  meas¬ 
ured  step  went  toward  the  great  forest,  and  his  form  vanished 
from  view. 

The  brothers  who  had  waylaid  the  lone  Indian  were  thus 
condemned,  and  when  it  became  known  that  they  were  to  he 
allowed  to  appeal  for  mercy  to  the  great  council  of  chiefs  to 
he  held  at  Albany  the  whole  people,  both  white  and  Indian, 
looked  forward  to  that  gathering  with  an  interest  outside  of 
the  ordinary  events  of  life. 

When  had  there  been  known  a  case  like  that?  Justice 
demanded  that  these  men  should  perish.  There  was  no  excuse 
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to  be  made  for  them.  In  any  Christian  country  their  fate 
would  have  been  quick  and  decisive.  But  they  were  to  have 
the  freedom  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  an  Indian  court. 

Why  should  the  Indian  judges  pay  any  regard  to  such  an 
appeal  for  the  slayer  of  a  lone  and  innocent  man?  There  was 
but  one  reason;  it  was  their  sense  of  honor  to  the  parable  of 
brotherhood  that  the  Lenape  had  wrought  into  the  Wampum 
Belt.  How  strong  was  that  sense  of  honor!  The  Indian  race 
were  on  trial  here. 

But  William  Penn  was  dead  now  some  three  years.  The 
English  daisies  were  blowing  over  his  simple  grave  at  J ordan’s. 
The  Wampum  Belt  was  a  sacred  treasure  in  the  Penn  family; 
it  was  kept  with  the  chain  and  medal  that  Parliament  had 
voted  to  Admiral  Penn.  The  chain  and  medal!  What  a  glory 
they  once  were!  How  they  filled  the  family  of  the  Penns  with 
pride!  How  little  beside  their  treasures  at  first  seemed  the 
belt  of  shells! 

But  the  belt  grew  in  worth,  and  the  chain  and  medal  be¬ 
came  to  it  as  bubbles!  Philadelphia  is  now  a  city  twent}7  miles 
long.  Pennsylvania,  or  Penn’s  Wood,  became  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  the  States  of  the  glorious  republic  of  the  world. 
Her  inhabitants  now  number  more  than  three  millions;  her 
wealth  is  estimated  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  her 
public  structures,  palaces  of  achievement  and  art,  would  make 
the  London  of  Penn’s  age  look  poor. 

The  Penns  could  not  have  foreseen  the  power  represented 
by  the  beads  in  the  belt  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts;  nor  the 
wealth,  nor  the  glory,  of  that  piece  of  simple  forest  art.  It 
is  spirit  that  has  force,  and  moral  gravitation  that  makes  men 
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and  empires.  Nothing  escapes  from  its  own  gravitation.  Every 
bead  in  that  belt  was  as  precious  as  were  the  jewels  of  the 

crowns  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  or  the  Stuarts.  The 

« 

tree  under  which  the  belt  was  given  was  as  worthy  of  honor 
as  the  olive  tree  of  Athens,  the  fountain  of  Numa,  the  vale 
of  Avallon,  or  the  island  of  Runnymede. 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  tribes  for  seventy  years  that  that 
Wampum  Belt  was  never  recalled.  Crowns  in  England  shone 
and  went  down;  thrones  rose  and  fell;  the  Stuarts  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  house  of  Hanover;  James  died  in  exile,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  over  the  sea  to  share  the  throne  with 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  James;  Queen  Mary  beheld  her  father 
go  down  at  Boyne  Water  before  the  sword  of  her  husband; 
Queen  Anne,  another  daughter  of  James,  came  to  the  throne, 
and  with  her  a  period  of  glory.  Then  followed  the  Georges, 
but  in  the  greater  period  of  these  changes  there  was  peace  in 
Penn’s  Wood.  Loyalty  to  the  crown  jewels  of  England 
changed,  but  the  red  foresters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Delaware  never  ceased  their  allegiance  to  the  Wampum  Belt. 

The  tribes  prepared  to  make  their  journey  to  the  assembly 
of  chiefs  and  governors  that  had  been  -called  to  meet  in  the 
long  council  house  at  Albany.  Many  things  were  to  he  dis¬ 
cussed  there,  but  the  case  of  the  condemned  brothers  rose  above 
them  all  in  the  interest  of  all  hearts.  Here  the  Indian  race 
was  to  be  tested;  the  Indian  heart  was  to  speak. 

They  journeyed  through  a  pleasant  country,  of  shaded 
mountains  and  gleaming  rivers,  of  leaping  waterfalls,  of  shel¬ 
tered  villages  and  valleys  of  corn. 

Here  Golden  Heart  saw  her  opportunity  again.  She  did 
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not  go  with  the  Lenape,  hut  with  the  chief  of  Conestoga.  She 
was  given  the  charge  of  the  parchment,  and  journeyed  under 
guard. 

As  they  passed  along  the  quiet  forest  ways  of  running 
streams  and  singing  birds,  Conestoga  said  to  Golden  Heart: 

“  We  must  keep  in  the  mind  of  Onas,  but  the  white  men 
are  becoming  many  and  the  red  men  few.” 

“  The  people  come  and  go,”  said  Golden  Heart,  “  but  truth 
lives,  and  this  world  is  not  the  end  of  it.  No  matter  what 
may  shine  or  vanish  away,  a  true  heart  is  more  than  all.  I 
know  that  Onas’s  heart  was  true.  Onas  used  to  say,  ‘  Do  not 
that  which  you  would  not  see  another  do,’  and  ‘  Take  no  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  who  are  unhappy/  His  wisdom  was  higher 
than  ours.  There  are  times  when  my  soul  has  eyes,  it  sees 
clear;  then  I  know  that  the  teachings  of  Onas  were  true. 

“  He  said  that  ‘  The  mercy  of  the  Great  Spirit  transcended 
his  works.’  Do  you  see?  I  can  see.  Remember  that  at  Al¬ 
bany.” 

There  are  few  episodes  in  American  history  more  glorious 
and  sublime  than  this  gathering  of  the  tribes  of  the  Lenape 
and  of  the  Six  Nations  to  meet  the  governors  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  the  chief  men  of  the  provinces  at  Al¬ 
bany. 

The  great  day  came. 

The  Indian  kings  sat  down  in  a  half-moon,  with  many 
colored  plumes,  belts  of  wampum,  tunics  of  bright  feathers, 
and  long-stemmed  calumets.  The  governors  and  magistrates 
were  conspicuous  in  their  vice-regal  regalia.  At  a  given  hour 
the  council  fire  was  lighted;  there  rolled  the  music  of  fife  and 
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drum  above  the  Hudson,  and  the  calumets  of  the  silent  kings 
sent  up  in  a  bowlike  arch  the  silver  smoke  of  peace. 

Public  interests  were  considered,  then  a  stillness  fell  on  all  as 
the  case  of  the  condemned  brothers  was  laid  before  the  chiefs. 

The  King  of  Conestoga  rose  to  answer  for  the  assembl)r 
of  the  chiefs. 

“  Brothers,  hundreds  of  moons  ago  the  Lenape  king,  the 
noble  Taminent,  stood  beneath  the  shining  elm  tree  of 
Shackamaxon.  The  river  rolled  before  him,  the  sun  opened 
the  doors  of  the  world  and  shone  on  the  trees,  on  whose  tops 
the  birds  were  singing.  A  treaty  was  made.  We  agreed  to 
keep  open  roads  and  open  doors,  and  if  we  found  a  white  man 
sleeping  by  the  wayside  to  pass  him  by.  The  moons  of  forty 
years  have  come  and  gone.  The  sun  shines  and  the  streams 
flow,  and  that  treaty  the  Lenape  have  kept  in  their  hearts. 
Not  a  single  white  man’s  blood  has  been  shed  by  an  Indian. 

“  There  came  an  evil  day.  Two  white  men  caused  a  lone 
Indian  to  fall,  and  they  had  no  mercy  upon  him  after  he  had 
fallen.  They  broke  his  body,  they  mangled  his  flesh.  They 
were  wolves  and  they  knew  it  not. 

“  Ko  power  can  bring  him  back  again.  You  uncovered 
his  body,  you  saw  with  your  own  eyes  the  sight,  and  you  rolled 
back  the  blanket  of  earth. 

“  We  are  not  as  strong  as  we  once  were,  but  weak  or  strong 
our  rights  are  the  same. 

“  White  brothers,  you  have  condemned  these  men  and  put 
them  in  our  power.  You  have  acted  justly.  We  are  satisfied. 
It  is  enough.  Shall  we  send  them  to  the  stake,  to  the  bullet, 
or  the  tree?  Before  the  coming  of  Onas,  we  would  have  sent 
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them  to  the  fire,  and  have  danced  aronnd  them  as  they  fell. 
But  he  taught  us  that  it  was  great  to  forgive,  and  to  let  the 
memory  of  injuries  pass  like  the  dreams  of  the  night. 

“  Brothers  from  over  the  sea,  we  have  not  been  the  first  to 
break  the  treaty,  neither  will  we  be  the  first  to  condemn  those 
who  have  broken  it.  The  red  man,  like  his  white  brother,  can 
be  great  at  heart. 

“  Bring  out  the  roll  of  the  treaty  that  was  made  at  Shacka- 
maxon.  Lay  open  the  roll.  There  it  lies.  It  speaks  in  silence, 
but  it  speaks. 

“  Look  up,  the  sun  shines.  Look  down,  the  Hudson  rolls 
beneath  us.  To-night  the  moon  will  come  up  over  the  forests, 
and  the  stars  will  make  their  nightly  march  through  the  sky. 

“  Chiefs,  speak,  answer  me  now;  how  long  were  we  to  be 
brothers  to  the  children  of  Onas?  ” 

“  As  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine,”  answered  the  kings. 

“  The  sun  shines.” 

“  As  long  as  the  streams  shall  flow,”  repeated  the  chiefs. 

“  The  streams  flow.” 

“  And  the  moon  and  stars  shall  endure.” 

“  They  have  not  failed.  They  march — they  shine. 

“  Brothers,  it  is  just  that  these  men  should  die.  But  who 
should  desire  to  see  his  own  brother  perish — bone  of  his  bone 
and  heart  of  his  heart?  So  Onas  would  have  said. 

“  If  we  let  these  men  go  free  they  will  never  again  do  an 
Indian  harm.  If  we  let  these  men  go  free  the  glory  of  honor, 
love,  and  peace  will  fall  upon  the  grave  of  Onas  on  the  island 
beyond  the  sea.  He  said  that  we  should  be  not  only  friends, 
but  one  body — brothers.  He  said  the  Great  Teacher  had 
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brought  new  light  into  the  world,  and  he  himself  brought  it 
to  the  land  of  the  rivers. 

“  Brothers,  ye  who  caused  the  lone  Indian  to  fall,  that  was 
an  evil  day!  Let  it  not  appear  on  the  notchsticks,  let  it  pass 
away  like  a  cloud  from  the  memory  of  us  all.  Brothers,  we 
will  not  number  you  among  the  slayers  of  men.  The  Wam¬ 
pum  Belt  shall  never  be  blotted  with  red  or  with  black. 
Brothers,  for  the  sake  of  Onas,  whose  spirit  haunts  the  forests 
and  the  streams,  you  may  set  the  prisoners  free.  The  lips  of 
the  chiefs  have  so  spoken  to  Conestoga.  They  have  said. 
Conestoga  has  spoken  the  heart  of  the  chiefs.  I  have  said. 

“  The  sun  will  soon  close  the  doors  of  this  day  of  the  world, 
but  this  hour  will  forever  shine — it  will  remain  in  memory 
like  a  star  that  never  leaves  the  sky.  Chiefs,  have  I  spoken 
for  you  rightly?  Answer  me.” 

“  Conestoga  has  spoken/’  answered  the  chiefs. 

“  White  brothers,  I  have  said.” 

Wonder  filled  the  place.  This  was  a  decision  of  chieftains, 
a  part  of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  torture  their  victims. 
It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  one  who  was  dead.  The  Quakers 
themselves  were  filled  with  admiration. 

The  heart  of  Golden  Heart  was  never  lighter  than  on  this 
day.  Twice  in  its  time  of  peril  she  had  helped  her  people  to 
be  true  to  the  treaty.  She  wished  that  she  might  meet  Onas 
again  as  of  old  she  met  him  in  the  wood  and  could  tell  him 
all.  But  she  had  heard  that  the  white  messenger  was  dead, 
and  she  wondered  if  his  spirit  knew  that  she  was  true  to  the 
promises  she  had  made  at  the  old  council  place  under  the  great 

shining,  singing  elm  at  Shackamaxon. 
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THE  FLYING  MAN. 

Rejoice  not  in  calamity  of  any  kind,  though  it  be  your  enemy's. 

William  Penn. 

Many  of  the  representatives  of  the  tribes  lingered  long 
at  Albany.  The  revengeful  nature  of  the  Indians  had  achieved 
such  a  triumph  here  as  to  make  an  atmosphere  of  magnanimity 
in  which  it  was  a  delight  to  remain.  Heaven  comes  near  to 
the  soul  after  deeds  of  self-denial.  The  two  races  were  at 
peace,  and  each  lent  a  helpful  hand  to  the  other.  It  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Pioneers. 

Golden  Heart  remained  long  on  the  Hudson  with  Cones¬ 
toga  and  his  councilors.  Then  the  party  journeyed  slowly 
toward  the  Susquehanna.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  they 
met  a  scene  that  presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  peaceful 
assemblages  in  the  council  house.  They  found  in  an  Indian 
village  among  the  Catskills  an  armed  band  of  warriors  awaiting 
the  orders  of  their  chief. 

“ What  has  happened?”  asked  Conestoga,  on  meeting  the 
chief  of  this  alarmed  village. 

“  Spies,  King  of  Conestoga.  There  have  been  spies  among 
us,  hut  whether  they  be  men  or  dark  spirits  we  can  not  tell.” 

“  What  have  they  done  ?  ”  asked  the  chief  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna. 
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“  They  have  stolen  our  wampum,  they  have  entered  our 
wigwams,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  at  night.  They  only  walk 
one  way — they  come  but  they  do  not  go.  Where  are  they? 
They  rise  into  the  air.  These  are  evil  days. 

“  The  crow  watches  our  cornfields,  hut  wTe  see  him  when 
he  flies  away.  We  hear  the  sentinel  crow  when  he  warns  the 
flock — we  hear  him  warn  the  flock,  and  laugh. 

“But,  0  Conestoga!  what  is  here?  The  spy  comes;  he 
wears  a  crow’s  plume — our  women  have  seen  the  plume;  it 
waves  in  the  bushes;  it  vanishes  away.  This  crow  is  a  spy,  or 
a  spirit  of  the  air.  He  lurks — he  has  fangs. 

“We  look  for  his  footprints,  but  they  only  w^alk  one  way. 
Come  and  see  them  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  They  come 
but  they  do  not  go — they  mount  the  air. 

“  The  braves  say  that  he  is  a  Southern  Indian,  and  a  spy. 
The  women  tremble.  They  do  not  close  their  eyes.  They 
know  the  footfall  of  the  dog  from  the  wolf.  They  know  the 
footfall  of  the  white  man  from  the  Indian,  but  they  do  not 
know  when  he  comes.  They  hear  a  sound  that  is  strange — 
they  go  out  and  find  the  print  on  the  sand,  but  never  a  mortal 
had  a  foot  like  that.  Come  and  see!  ” 

The  chief  led  Conestoga  and  his  band  toward  the  lake. 
His  warriors  followed  him.  The  women  came  after  with  wild 
anxious  faces. 

On  the  margin  of  the  lake  the  strange  footprints  of  two 
men  were  seen  as  if  going  toward  the  village.  They  seemed 
to  be  wider  than  common  feet,  and  to  make  a  more  distinct 
impression  on  the  weedless  banks. 

After  the  two  chiefs  had  looked  at  them,  Golden  Heart 
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cast  her  eyes  on  them,  and  a  startled  expression  came  over  her 
face. 

“What  is  it,  Faithful  Heart?”  said  Conestoga,  who  no¬ 
ticed  the  sudden  change  in  her  face.  “  Did  you  ever  see  those 
footprints  before?” 

“  Conestoga,  I  have  seen  prints  that  were  like  them.” 

A  squaw  sachem  who  was  present  strode  forward,  and  up¬ 
lifted  her  dusky  arm. 

“  Girl,  daughter  of  the  Lenape,  you  never  saw  footprints 
like  those  before — they  were  never  made  by  mortal  foot.  They 
come — they  stop — they  never  return.” 

The  Catskill  chief  resolved  to  call  a  council  now  that 
Conestoga  and  his  chief  men  were  there,  and  to  deliberate  as 
to  what  these  mysterious  tracks  could  mean. 

The  council  met  under  some  patriarchical  oaks  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  The  councilors  told  their  tales,  and 
sought  for  an  interpretation  of  the  mystery  from  the  coun¬ 
cilors  of  Conestoga. 

“  The  tracks  come  to  the  wigwam,”  said  an  old  Indian. 
“  Wampum  is  stolen  from  the  wigwam;  but  the  feet  no  stay, 
and  no  go  away — they  stop  there.  There  are  no  feet  of  Indian 
or  white  man  like  those.  We  are  haunted.” 

The  Indian  women  raised  their  arms  and  bowed  their  heads. 
They  believed  the  aged  councilor’s  words. 

The  squaw  sachem  spoke. 

“  He  eats — he  takes  away  our  food;  but  where  does  he 
go?  He  flies — he  is  a  flying  man.  He  flies  away  with  the 
wampum — he  flies  away  with  hominy  His  home  is  in  the 
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“  But  why  does  he  not  fly  down  to  the  cabins,  as  well  as 
away?”  asked  one  of  the  council. 

The  squaw  sachem  dropped  her  head,  then  lifted  her  face 
with  beaming  eyes. 

“  You  can  not  trace  him  when  he  comes — you  could  follow 
him  if  he  were  to  go ! ” 

The  Indian  women  shouted  at  this  answer,  and  waved  their 
hands  with  wild,  terror-lighted  eyes. 

A  grave  medicine  man  arose.  He  was  very  withered.  He 
spoke  slowly  with  pauses. 

“Men  of  the  Catskills,”  he  said,  “I  have  a  view  of  the 
prints  that  is  not  like  yours.  Who  is  the  white  sentinel  in 
the  pines  that  sees  in  the  night?  The  great  snowy  owl. 
Who  leaves  strange  footprints  on  the  snows  on  winter 
nights?  The  great  snowy  owl.  Who  seeks  food  in  the 
cabins  in  the  nights  of  the  long  snows?  The  great 
snowy  owl.  Who  leaves  the  prints  of  his  feathered  feet 
on  the  soft  earth  at  the  water’s  edge?  The  great  snowy 
owl.” 

i 

He  peered  into  the  eyes  of  the  councilors.  He  then  turned 
toward  the  squaw  sachem.  The  women  came  and  stood  about 
the  queen. 

The  squaw  sachem  dropped  her  head  again,  hut  lifted  it 
presently  with  the  same  bright  expression  as  before. 

“  But,  medicine  man,  the  snowy  owl  of  the  North  does 
not  steal  wampum.  It  is  not  the  owl.  White  owl,  white  owl, 
you  go  free!  ” 

The  women  shouted  again,  waving  their  hands. 

One  after  another  expressed  his  view  of  the  mystery.  Then 
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Golden  Heart  was  asked  her  opinion  by  some  of  the  Indian 
women. 

“  Ha-ha,  false  feet,”  she  said.  “  He  is  a  Southern  Indian, 
and  he  calls  himself  a  Northern  Indian.  He  says  that  he  is 
blind,  but  he  sees.” 

Her  words  arrested  attention.  “  False  feet?  ” 

“  Why  speak  you  so,  Faithful  Heart  ?  Have  you  ever  seen 
an  Indian  like  that  ?  ” 

“  In  her  dreams,  Faithful  Heart  has  seen  him.  He  is  a  spy 
— he  steals.  His  hoy  goes  with  him.  He  steals.” 

Golden  Heart  turned  away  from  the  women,  and  followed 
the  tracks  down  to  the  lake.  The  footprints  seemed  to  be 
coming,  hut  she  believed  them  to  he  going.  They  had  an 
appearance  of  the  footprints  of  one  Indian,  hut  she  saw 
in  them  the  footprints  of  two.  They  entered  a  trail, 
then  turned  into  the  wild  brake  fields  among  the  groves  of 
oak  and  pine.  They  were  lost  there.  She  wandered  about 
alone. 

What  was  that? 

A  supposed  clump  of  brake  rose  into  the  air,  some  feet 
above  the  others,  and  sunk  down  again. 

She  stood  still  and  watched  the  spot. 

The  place  was  motionless  for  a  time,  then  it  trembled, 
then  the  fern  cluster  rose  again  higher  than  before.  A 
dark  face  was  under  it  with  black  eyes.  Golden  Heart 
knew  it. 

The  Indian  saw  that  he  was  discovered,  and  rose  up.  His 
eyes  gleamed  with  terror  and  anger  as  he  saw  the  girl. 

“  Lenape,”  he  said,  “  woman  of  the  woman  tribe,  if  you 
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ever  tell  what  you  see  I  will  put  out  the  sun  for  you;  I  will 
stop  the  air.  I  have  followed  you  and  tracked  you,  hut  the 
stars  kept  you.  What  brings  you  here?” 

“  Corntassel,  where  is  your  father?” 

“  Why  do  you  ask?  ”  His  eyes  flashed. 

A  tall  form  suddenly  rose  from  the  brake.  It  was  dark, 
and  bore  a  black  plume.  It  strode  toward  them.  It  was  Crow. 

There  were  feet  drawing  near. 

A  wild  cry  arose.  The  Indians  had  followed  Golden  Heart 
to  the  wood,  and  had  discovered  Corntassel  and  Crow.  They 
had  nearly  surrounded  them.  “  Spies!  ”  they  shouted,  gath¬ 
ering  around  them  on  every  side.  The  two  Indians  tried  to 
escape,  hut  it  was  useless;  they  were  seized,  and  led  away  to¬ 
ward  the  Catskill  village. 

Golden  Heart  walked  beside  them.  She  looked  down  to 
their  feet.  She  saw  old  Crow  loosen  his  sandals  and  slip  them 
off  under  the  brake.  She  picked  them  up  unseen  by  any  one, 
and  stepped  apart  to  examine  them.  On  the  bottom  of  each 
was  carved  out  the  figure  of  a  foot,  which  was  turned  the  op¬ 
posite  way  from  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  On  the  light  earth  or 
on  the  sand,  it  would  leave  the  appearance  of  a  foot  traveling 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  shoe.  An  Indian  wearing 
such  a  shoe  could  tread  in  the  track  of  one  who  had  gone  before 
him,  and  the  appearance  of  the  two  Indians’  footprints  would 
be  that  of  one  person  pursuing  a  way  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  his  real  course. 

Golden  Heart  saw  the  solution  of  the  mysterious  tracks, 
and  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  the  old  Indian’s  heart.  The 
lives  of  the  two  Indians  were  in  her  power.  They  were  her 
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enemies,  spies  and  deceivers;  they  were  bent  on  evil,  and  they 
deserved  to  receive  the  most  severe  punishment  that  might 
be  sent  upon  them.  A  council  was  called,  and  the  two  Indians 
were  examined  and  were  condemned  to  suffer  death  on  the 
following  day. 

They  were  to  he  hound  on  an  altar,  smote  upon  their  heads, 
and  their  bodies  to  he  burned  amid  war  dances  and  death 
songs.  The  Catskill  Indians  were  holding  a  festival  which 
lasted  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  punishment  of  the  spies 
was  to  he  an  event  of  it. 

Golden  Heart  wondered  if  she  should  try  to  save  them. 
What  would  Onas  do  in  such  a  case?  What  Dame  Jen  de 
Groot?  They  were  dangerous  rangers  of  the  forests — inno¬ 
cent  people  might  suffer  from  their  hands  were  they  to  he  set 
at  liberty.  Could  their  evil  intent  he  turned  into  good  intent? 
Could  she  repeat  here  the  spirit  of  the  decision  that  had  been 
made  in  the  council  house  in  Albany? 

She  went  away  by  herself  to  think  over  these  things.  Her 
heart  grew  hitter  as  she  recalled  what  these  spies  had  done, 
and  thought  of  the  evil  in  them  that  turned  into  danger  the 
forest  trails.  “  A  hawk  never  became  a  thrush/’  she  said. 
“Was  Onas  right?” 

There  was  a  sound  behind  her,  a  patter  of  feet.  She  looked 
around. 

It  was  Wolf-dog. 

He  rubbed  his  head  against  her,  and  dropped  down  beside 
her. 

“  He  was  horn  in  a  wolf’s  den,”  she  thought.  “  He  is  now 
only  happy  when  he  sees  me  happy;  he  follows  me;  he  is  quick 
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to  serve  me;  lie  guards  me.  What  has  made  the  change?  It 
is  I  who  have  made  it. 

“  He  is  a  wolf  still.  I  could  rouse  the  wolf  within  him. 
But  he  is  not  like  other  wolves  now.  Wolf-dog,  Wolf-dog — 
Onas  was  right.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  FIREGLASS. 

Every  estate  hath  its  snare  :  youth  and  middle  age,  pleasure  and  am¬ 
bition  ;  old  age,  avarice.  Remember,  I  tell  you  that  that  man  is  a  slave 
over  whom  any  of  these  prevail.  William  Penn. 

The  place  of  the  stone  altar  in  the  Indian  village  was  most 
picturesque.  It  covered  an  eminence  that  was  overlooked  by 
the  peaks  of  the  Catskill,  and  itself  overlooked  the  glimmering 
woods,  streams,  and  maize  fields  of  the  broad  Mohawk  Valley. 
Here  in  the  harvest  festivals  the  Indians  had  made  their  offer¬ 
ings  of  corn  to  the  Mannitto,  or  Manitou,  like  the  wave  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  Hebrews  in  like  festivals.  Here  the  corn  mortars 
had  been  pounded;  here  the  deer  had  been  roasted  for  the 
feasts;  here  the  solemn  dances  performed  under  the  fawn  moon 
and  the  hunters’  moon. 

The  altar  was  the  place  of  offerings.  It  blazed  in  the  mid¬ 
autumn  nights  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  forest  and  the  fields. 
It  sent  up  its  white  smoke,  that  rose  spirally  over  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  in  the  days  of  the  feasts,  and  seemed  to  mount  up  to 
those  serene  skies  that  were  supposed  to  veil  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  gods. 

It  was  a  night  of  the  festival.  The  moon  hung  like  an 
evening  sun  in  the  air  over  the  dusky  Mohawk  forests.  There 
was  a  rolling  of  drums  and  a  whirling  of  forms  on  the  altar 
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place;  songs,  dances,  and  revels  followed,  and  at  last  a  song 
was  sung,  each  stanza  of  which  ended  in  a  cry  or  shout  like 
the  war  whoop,  stopping  short  in  a  long  silence.  While  this 
war  song  was  exciting  the  attention  of  the  great  assembly 
Golden  Heart  stole  away  unobserved,  and  found  old  Crow  and 
Corntassel.  They  were  bound  to  stakes,  and  expected  to  be 
dispatched  in  the  morning. 

“  The  hawks  are  beginning  to  gather,”  said  old  Crow  as  the 
girl  drew  near  him.  “  They  are  in  the  sky.” 

“  I  would  drive  them  away  if  I  could,”  said  the  girl. 

“  The  wood  lies  beside  the  altar,”  said  old  Crow,  “  and  the 
hawks  are  in  the  air. 

“  The  hawks  have  made  their  nest  already;  they  can  never 
be  driven  away. 

“  But  old  Crow  would  like  to  live  more  days  in  the  sun. 
He  would  like  to  live  for  Corntassel.  Girl,  you  have  stood  in 
our  light,  we  have  sought  your  harm;  we  were  only  obeying 
the  council  that  sent  us  here.  You  have  stood  in  our  light.’' 

“  Crow,  I  have  come  to  you  with  strange  words.  If  you 
will  drive  one  hawk  away,  I  will  try  to  drive  the  other  hawks 
away.” 

“  Girl,  your  words  are  strange.  What  hawk  would  you 
have  me  drive  away?  My  hands  are  bound.  The  hawks  fly 
free.” 

“  The  hawk  is  your  heart.  You  hold  it  in  a  snare.” 

“  What  is  that?  ” 

“  Hate.  You  were  sent  to  the  land  of  the  rivers  to  do  the 
Lenape  harm.  Have  the  Lenape  ever  sought  to  do  you 
harm?  ” 
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“  No;  my  people  have  long  despised  the  Lenape.  I  have — 
I  know  not  why.” 

“  It  is  the  hawk  of  hate — drive  it  away.  Crow,  drive  it 
away,  and  seek  only  the  good  of  the  Lenape,  and  I  will  try 
to  he  to  yon  the  good  spirit  of  the  tribes.  Break  the  snare. 

“  Corntassel,”  she  said  to  the  hoy,  “  you  have  a  hawk  in 
your  heart.  You  hate  me.  Drive  that  hawk  away,  and  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  unbind  you.” 

“  Unbind  me  now.” 

“  Not  with  the  hawk  in  your  heart.  If  I  seek  your  good, 
why  should  you  not  seek  mine?  ” 

“  Girl,  I  will — the  hawk  is  gone.  It  is  flown  away;  un¬ 
bind  me.” 

“  I  can  not  now — it  would  he  treachery  to  my  people.  But 
now  that  you  say  the  hawk  has  gone,  I  will  plead  for  you  to¬ 
morrow  at  the  altar.” 

“  Girl,  what  can  you  say?  ” 

“  I  will  say  that  you  have  driven  the  hawk  away,  and  that 
your  heart  is  one  with  us  now.  I  will  say  something  greater 
than  that.” 

“What,  girl?  Oh,  that  I  had  known  your  heart  before! 
What,  girl?  ” 

“  I  will  say  that  Onas  commanded  us  to  forgive  our  ene¬ 
mies  that  we  might  change  them  into  our  friends.  The  chiefs 
have  obeyed  the  words  of  Onas  in  the  great  council  house. 
Our  people  will  do  so  again.  Corntassel,  you  have  sought  my 
harm.  I  have  hated  you.  But  I  have  remembered  the  words 
of  Onas,  and  I  drove  the  hawk  away.  Corntassel,  I  would  save 
you  now  if  I  could.” 
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“  There  is  no  hawk  in  my  heart.  Unbind  me.” 

“  I  can  not  now.  I  will  plead  for  you  to-morrow  on  the 
altar,”  she  repeated. 

“  Will  you  plead  for  old  Crow?  ”  said  the  withered  father, 
who  had  been  intently  listening.  “  Old  Crow  heard  the  chiefs 
plead  for  the  white  brothers  at  Albany.  That  was  a  glorious 
day.  Old  Crow  then  began  to  drive  the  hawk  away.” 

“  Have  you  driven  the  hawks  away?  Are  they  gone?” 

“  Ask  your  people  to  treat  old  Crow  as  the  chiefs  treated 
the  white  brothers  at  Albany,  and  old  Crow  will  drive  the 
hawks  away.  He  will  unite  his  hands  with  yours,  like  the 
hands  on  the  wampum  belt  which  you  made  for  the  treaty.” 

“  Golden  Heart  will  preach  for  old  Crow  to-morrow  at  the 
altar,”  said  the  girl.  Hope  gleamed  in  the  Indian’s  eyes. 

“  The  heart  of  old  Crow  melts  at  your  words.  But  what 
can  you  say,  girl?  I  am  a  spy.  I  came  here  as  an  enemy, 
seeking  your  people’s  harm.  Old  Crow  would  condemn  an¬ 
other  who  had  done  as  he  has  done.  I  never  heard  of  the 
teaching  of  Onas  until  I  began  to  hide  among  your  people.  It 
is  a  new  word.  What  will  you  say?” 

“What  will  you  say?”  echoed  Corntassel  eagerly. 

“  I  will  tell  them  of  the  teaching  of  Onas.” 

“  But  they  will  not  listen.  How  can  they  know  that  Onas’s 
words  are  true?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  them  that  the  white  people’s  teachings  are 
wiser  than  our  own — that  the  white  people  have  the  greater 
light.” 

“But  how  can  they  know?”  said  Corntassel. 

“  I  will  tell  them  of  the  ships  that  come  over  the  sea.  Our 
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boats  do  not  go  over  the  sea.  I  will  tell  them  of  how  they 
make  houses  better  than  ours;  how  they  kindle  fires — fires! 
— fires!  0  Corntassel!  if  I  had  my  fireglass  that  was  stolen,  I 
would  save  you.  I  would  show  them  the  white  teacher’s  wis¬ 
dom  by  bringing  down  fire  from  the  sun.” 

The  boy  tried  to  leap.  He  struggled  with  his  withes. 

“  Girl,  I  stole  that  glass.  Can  you  forgive  me  now  ?  ”  He 
lay  helpless,  and  he  turned  aside  his  head. 

“  Corntassel,  you  have  confessed.  I  can  forgive.  Where 
is  the  glass?  ” 

“  Girl,  lay  back  my  blanket,  and  lift  the  string  of  beads 
from  my  neck.” 

Golden  Heart  threw  back  the  blanket.  Underneath  it  was 
a  string  of  wampum  beads,  which  the  captors  had  not  taken 
away.  On  the  string  was  the  sunglass. 

“  Take  it  away — it  is  yours.  You  said  c  Steal  ’ — it  was 
true.  I  would  not  steal  now.” 

The  girl  heard  a  great  cry  near  her.  The  Indians  were 
coming  to  dance  around  their  victims  and  to  torture  them. 
There  was  to  be  a  torch  dance.  The  lights  of  the  smoking 
torches  were  flying  hither  and  thither,  and  whirling  round 
and  round.  She  bore  away  the  sunglass,  and  full  of  hope  she 
waited  for  her  mission  on  the  morrow. 

That  night  she  laid  down  under  the  trees  and  thought. 
Was  the  new  life  that  she  was  leading  a  true  one?  Was  she 
true  to  her  people — to  herself? 

Wolf-dog  was  lying  by  her  side.  He  suddenly  leaped  up 
and  barked.  There  was  a  trembling  in  the  trees.  It  was  a 
panther. 


Golden  Heart  finds  the  sunglass, 
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She  hurried  away  toward  the  cabins. 

“  Wolf-dog,  Wolf-dog/’  she  said.  “  It  was  you  who  saved 
me.  Onas  was  right.” 

Long  before  the  sun  rose  over  the  Mohawk  Valley  the  In¬ 
dian  village  was  awake,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  there  had 
begun  to  quicken  with  excitement.  The  victims  were  led  to 
the  stone  altar,  and  were  hound  upon  the  great  logs  that  lay 
upon  it,  with  their  faces  upturned  to  the  sun.  The  Catskill 
Indians  and  their  visitors  gathered  on  the  plateau  about  the 
altar. 

The  sun  mounted  up  the  clear  sky,  and  gleamed  on  the 
far  expanses  of  the  woods  and  streams.  It  was  a  warm  day; 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky;  the  Mohawk  lay  amid  the 
still  woods  like  a  ribbon  of  silver,  and  the  eagles  wheeled  about 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  that  were  clouded  with  pine. 

There  was  to  be  a  death  song  and  a  speech  by  the  chief  of 
the  Catskill  Indians,  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  great  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley. 

The  war  song  was  sung,  and  the  chief  offered  up  a  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  discovery  of  the  spies  and  the  deliverance  from 
their  plots  and  wiles  of  their  enemies.  Then  Conestoga  spoke, 
and  his  words  silenced  the  multitude.  He  praised  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  held  hack  the  Southern  Indians,  whose  spies  he 
believed  the  victims  to  he.  He  glorified  the  mission  of  the 
Lenape,  and  told  the  story  of  the  treaty  of  Penn,  and  ordered 
the  parchment  to  be  unrolled,  as  it  had  been  at  Albany.  He 
then  described  the  wampum  belt  that  had  been  given  to  Onas. 

As  the  parchment  was  being  unrolled  Conestoga  took 
Golden  Heart  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  top  of  the  altar. 
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“  Brothers,  would  you  see  the  daughter  of  the  Lenape  who 
helped  make  the  Wampum  Belt?  She  stands  before  you  now. 
Her  hands  helped  set  the  purple  into  the  hands  of  the  brothers 
on  the  belt,  the  white  brother  and  the  Indian  brother.  The 
Great  Spirit  is  clothed  in  the  puple  of  the  sky — the  love  of  the 
All  Father  is  as  great  as  the  sky  is  wide. 

“  Faithful  Heart,  have  you  a  word  to  say  to  the  people? 
You  may  speak.  I  have  said.” 

The  girl  had  hoped  to  gain  permission  to  speak  to  the  chief 
and  the  people,  but  she  had  not  looked  for  an  opportunity 
like  this.  She  gazed  into  the  faces  of  the  bound  and  helpless 
victims,  and  her  eyes  met  theirs.  Their  eyes  were  prayers,  hers 
gleamed  with  merciful  resolution.  She  wore  a  tunic  of  feath¬ 
ers,  over  which  hung  a  chain  of  wampum,  and  in  this  chain  the 
sunglass  hung  gleaming,  and  on  it  were  fixed  the  people’s 
eyes. 

It  was  now  high  noon.  The  eagles  flew  low,  and  swooped 
downward  on  gleaming  wings  as  though  delighting  in  the  glory 
of  the  sun  and  air. 

Golden  Heart  stood  close  to  Corntassel  as  he  lay  there 
bound.  Her  feet  stood  against  his;  she  could  feel  the  pulse 
beat  in  his  throbbing  veins.  She  lifted  her  face  to  the  sun. 

“  Conestoga  has  spoken  of  Onas,”  she  said.  “  Onas  is  asleep 
now  in  the  islands  over  the  sea,  from  which  the  ships  come 
over  the  waters  of  the  sun  and  the  clouds  and  the  winds. 

“  Wonderful  were  the  words  of  Onas.  He  said  that  we 
should  forgive  our  enemies  and  change  their  hearts  into  the 
hearts  of  friends.” 

A  murmur  arose,  and  a  voice  cried  out — 
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“  The  hawks  for  the  open  sky.  How  can  we  know  that  the 
words  of  Onas  are  true?  ” 

“You  ask  how  can  you  know  that  his  words  are  true. 
Onas  had  greater  wisdom  than  the  children  of  the  forest.  He 
had  the  Inner  Light.  That  light  was  a  star  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  made  the  sun  for  the  day  and  tilled  the  night  with  stars. 
The  stars  led  Onas  over  the  sea.  He  knew  them.  The  star 
in  his  soul  made  his  teaching  true.” 

“How  can  we  know?  How  can  we  know?”  shouted  the 
people. 

“  Girl,”  said  the  old  chief  of  the  Catskills,  “  you  have 
spoken  well,  hut  how  can  we  know?” 

“  Chief  of  the  Yalley,  you  are  kind  to  listen  to  a  girl.  I  am 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  I  saved  my  father’s  body  from  the 
wolves,  and  I  have  talked  with  Onas  face  to  face. 

“  Chief  of  the  Yalley,  you  should  break  the  cords  that  hind 
the  spies,  and  let  them  go  free.  They  have  put  away  evil  from 
their  hearts — they  have  told  me  so.  Let  them  arise  and  come 

to  your  arms.  It  was  so  that  Onas  taught;  he  said,  ‘  Forgive 

♦ 

those  whose  hearts  change.’  He  had  the  Greater  Light.” 

“  Girl,  how  do  you  know?  ” 

“  Chief  of  the  Yalley,  will  you  unbind  these  withes  if  I  will 
prove  that  the  wisdom  of  Onas  is  greater  than  our  own?” 

“  My  daughter,  how?  ” 

“  Chief  of  the  Yalley,  will  you  spare  the  lives  of  these  pris¬ 
oners  if  I  will  bring  down  tire  from  the  sun,  and  burn  asunder 
their  cords,  and  let  them  leap  into  the  air,  and  come  to  your 
arms  for  forgiveness?” 

A  wild  murmur  rose.  The  Indians  pressed  against  each 
16 
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other.  Even  Conestoga  stood  with  staring  eyes.  The  old  chief 
bent  over;  he  meditated,  then  raised  his  face. 

“  My  daughter,  I  will  set  these  prisoners  free,  if  they  will 
he  my  friends,  if  you  will  call  down  the  fire  from  the  sun. 
Who  would  put  his  own  will  against  wisdom  like  that  ?  ” 

The  girl  glanced  down  upon  the  withes  that  bound  the 
prisoners.  Again  her  eyes  met  theirs.  They  felt  that  they 
were  in  the  realm  of  mysteries  now. 

She  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  altar,  and  took  the  sun¬ 
glass  from  her  string  of  wampum  heads.  She  turned  her  face 
toward  the  sun,  then  raised  the  glass.  As  she  did  so  the  glass 
sent  forth  a  silvery  gleam  on  the  clear  midday  air.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  glass.  She  turned  it  in  her  hand  so  that 
it  was  poised  between  the  sun  and  the  dry  vegetable  cords  or 
withes  that  bound  the  hands  of  Corntassel.  Presently  a  puff 
of  smoke  arose  in  the  air. 

Another  puff  arose  higher  than  the  first,  melting  into  white 
and  dissolving  in  the  sunbeams.  Another  and  another. 

The  Indians  stood  like  the  trees.  The  chief’s  eyes  glowed, 
and  he  shaded  them  with  his  withered  hands.  The  smoke 
grew  denser,  and  rose  higher.  A  murmurous  tone  like  low 
winds  in  the  spring  leaves  ran  through  the  assemblage. 

Presently  there  leaped  up  a  tongue  of  flame. 

The  Indian  women  reeled  back,  and  sent  up  a  cry. 

“  The  Mannitto  has  heard,”  said  the  chief.  “  The  sun  has 
spoken.” 

Another  cry  rent  the  air.  It  was  the  voice  of  Corntassel. 
The  boy’s  body  rose  up.  His  hands  were  free,  but  his  feet 
were  bound.  He  lifted  his  face  toward  the  sun.  The  terrified 
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Indians  raised  their  arms,  and  stared  in  each  other’s  faces. 
Were  the  sun  and  the  earth  brothers?  The  sun  had  obeyed 
the  Indian  girl;  they  looked  upon  her  as  a  deity. 

She  held  the  glass  over  the  withes  that  hound  Corntassel’s 
feet.  They  were  old  and  dry,  woven  of  light,  strong  fiber. 
After  a  time  they  smoked;  they  slowly  burned;  they  at  last 
parted,  and  fell  asunder. 

Corntassel  leaped  into  the  air,  and  came  rushing  into  the 
arms  of  the  chief.  The  Indians  sent  up  a  shout. 

“  The  words  of  Onas  are  true.  We  know — we  know,”  said 
the  counselors.  The  whole  assemblage  shouted,  “  The  words 
of  Onas  are  true!  ” 

The  Indian  girl  stood  upon  the  altar  watching  the  scene. 
With  the  shout  there  arose  another  cry;  it  was  seemingly 
almost  human.  It  was  the  voice  of  Wolf-dog.  He  was  glad, 
too.  What  a  contradiction  of  nature  it  was,  that  wild  dog 
crying  out  for  joy  with  the  Indians! 

Golden  Heart  again  raised  the  sunglass. 

“  Hush!  ”  said  the  Indian  women.  “  Hush!  ” 

There  was  a  silence  as  deep  as  that  of  the  forests  in  which 
not  a  leaf  stirred. 

She  held  the  glass  over  the  withes  that  hound  old  Crow. 
These  were  green  withes.  They  became  scorched  and  black¬ 
ened,  hut  they  did  not  smoke  and  blaze. 

She  focused  the  glass  again,  looking  up  to  the  sky. 

“  She  is  talking  to  the  sun  in  her  soul,”  said  one  of  the 
Indian  women.  “  She  is  the  sun  girl.” 

Her  words  were  heard  by  the  other  women,  and  they  sent 
up  a  cry — “  The  sun  girl!  the  sun  girl!  ” 
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She  stood  over  the  multitude  holding  the  slant  sunglass 
down  near  the  withes  that  hound  the  right  arm  of  old  Crow. 
The  black  eyes  of  all  looked  upon  the  withes  with  intense  inter¬ 
est.  Minutes  passed;  an  hour,  and  more.  The  green  withe 
blackened,  hut  it  would  not  burn. 

“  The  sun  does  not  answer,”  said  the  old  chief.  “  Let  him 
be  dispatched.” 

Corntassel  grasped  the  chief’s  arm  with  a  look  of  appeal 
that  melted  all  hearts.  “  No,  no,  no!  ”  he  said.  “  I  will  take 
his  place — let  me  die,  let  me  die  in  his  place — the  world  would 
be  all  dark  to  Corntassel  without  his  father.  Oh,  my  father, 
my  father,  the  light  of  my  soul!  The  sun  would  go  out  if 
Corntassel’s  father  could  come  no  more.  We  have  been  four 
feet — four  feet  always.  I  would  he  only  two  feet,  and  where 
would  they  go  ?  ” 

The  girl  raised  her  glass  again.  She  held  it  between  the 
sun  and  the  vegetable  cord  that  hound  old  Crow’s  feet.  An 
hour  passed.  The  cord  was  scorched,  hut  it  would  not  burn. 

“  The  sun  has  condemned  him,”  said  the  chief. 

“Chief  of  the  Valley,”  said  the  girl,  “that  can  not  he. 
Onas  said  that  we  must  forgive  our  enemies,  and  if  we  did  the 
Great  Spirit  would  forgive  us!  ” 

“  Then  command  the  sun  to  set  him  free,”  said  the  chief. 

“  Chief  of  the  Valley,  no  one  can  command  the  flint  to 
light  the  green  leaf.  I  am  not  a  conjuror.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  the  spirits  of  the  air.  I  am  only  showing  you  that  Onas 
was  wise,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  gather  the  sunbeams,  and 
so  he  knew  the  way  of  the  soul.  It  was  the  messenger  of  Onas 
who  gave  me  the  sunglass.” 
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She  lifted  the  glass  again.  A  great  flock  of  pigeons  dark¬ 
ened  the  sky,  and  she  dropped  it  until  the  cloud  of  wings  had 
passed  over.  Presently  she  lifted  it  again,  hut  it  did  not  so 
much  as  curl  the  fiber  of  the  wood;  its  power  seemed  gone. 

“  I  will  try  again  to-morrow,”  said  the  girl  to  the  chief. 
“  Spare  him  until  to-morrow.  Corntassel  has  a  heart.  Spare 
him  until  to-morrow,  for  Corntassel’s  heart  has  touched  my 
own.” 

The  chief  seldom  smiled,  but  his  face  lighted  at  these 
words,  even  amid  the  scene  of  awe  and  anguish. 

“  Corntassel,”  said  the  chief,  “  you  may  unbind  your  father. 
I  believe  that  Onas  knew  the  way  of  the  soul.  The  sunglass 
has  said.” 

The  Indian  women  sobbed.  There  were  lips  of  warriors 
that  were  compressed. 

The  boy  went  up  to  the  altar. 

“  My  father,”  he  said,  “  0  my  father!  the  gods  have  lis¬ 
tened — our  feet  will  walk  the  same  ways  now.  Onas  knew  the 
ways  of  the  soul!  The  sunglass  has  said.” 

He  cut  the  cords,  and  the  old  man  rose  slowly  and  stood 
up,  his  majestic  figure  towering  over  the  speechless  heads.  He 
lifted  one  hand  toward  the  sun,  and  with  the  other  drew  his 
boy  against  his  heart. 

“  I  forgive  everybody — every  one  who  walks  the  trail  of 
life,”  he  said.  “  I  will  seek  the  harm  of  the  Lenape  no  more. 
Let  me  dwell  in  peace  in  the  land  of  the  rivers,  with  the  tribe 
of  peace.  Let  me  work  with  the  wampum-makers,  and  set  the 
purple  in  the  belt.  Let  me  cease  to  wander — let  me  be  still. 
Old  Crow  never  knew  that  he  had  the  heart  that  is  in  him 
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now.  There  is  a  new  light  in  the  sky,  a  new  light  in  the  forest; 
the  Mohawk  rolls  afar  in  a  new  world. 

“  Brothers,  old  Crow  the  spy  is  gone.  I  can  see  him  going. 
See,  see!  he  has  left  the  river  lands;  he  has  leaped  the  moun¬ 
tains;  he  will  never  come  hack. 

“  Chief  of  the  Valley,  old  Crow  brings  to  thee  the  heart 
of  a  friend.  I  have  said.” 

In  the  evening  was  a  corn  dance.  After  it  the  council  fire 
was  lighted,  and  the  chief  men  and  warriors  sat  down  with 
Conestoga,  and  questioned  him  about  the  parchment  he  had 
shown  in  the  council  house  at  Albany. 

The  chief  of  the  Catskills  spoke  first: 

“  Conestoga,  for  a  thousand  moons  it  has  been  the  law  of 
our  tribe  to  punish  those  who  injure  us  by  having  our  revenge. 
The  scalps  in  our  lodges  tell  the  tale  of  our  uneven  ways  that 
we  have  made  even,  of  wrongs  that  we  have  suffered  for  which 
payment  has  been  made.  When  we  see  them  hanging  over  our 
heads  we  remember  that  justice  has  been  done — that  the  debt 
has  been  paid. 

“  Who  is  this  Onas  that  came  among  you,  and  that  taught 
you  that  you  should  save  yourselves  from  danger,  not  by  hav¬ 
ing  your  revenge  on  those  who  seek  your  hurt,  hut  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  your  enemies  into  the  hearts  of  friends  ?  ” 

“  Chief  of  the  Valley,  he  came  on  the  winds  of  the  sea.  He 
told  the  councils  that  it  was  the  Great  Spirit  that  had  sent 
him,  and  that  he  sought  to  do  us  good,  and  to  bring  us  the 
wisdom  of  the  Maker  of  the  earth,  whose  purple  tent  is  the 
sky.  He  made  this  treaty.” 

Conestoga  unrolled  the  treaty. 
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The  moon  had  risen  over  the  Mohawk  Valley;  torches  had 
been  lighted,  and  the  council  fire  sent  its  red  light  into  the  air. 
It  was  almost  as  light  as  day. 

The  Catskill  chief  dropped  his  pipe,  and  looked  at  the 
treaty  for  a  long  time  amid  the  silence  of  the  people. 

“It  has  no  tongue;  it  does  not  speak.  What  does  it 
mean?  ” 

“  It  tells  us  that  we  shall  keep  open  doors  and  open  roads. 
That  we  shall  pass  each  other  when  one  of  us  lies  by  the  way- 
side  asleep.  That  we  shall  be  a  part  of  one  heart.  That 
we  shall  never  do  each  other  wrong.” 

“What  else  did  Onas  teach  you?” 

“  Golden  Heart,  rise,”  said  Conestoga.  “  You  have  met 
Onas — you  have  heard  him  teach.  Speak!  ” 

Golden  Heart  arose. 

“  It  is  a  night  of  the  festival,”  said  the  chief;  “  it  is  the 
night  of  the  Festival  of  the  Corn.  What  did  Onas  tell  you  that 
we  should  offer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  who  sends  rain  upon  our 
cornfields,  and  whose  tent  is  the  sky?” 

“  Chief  of  the  Valley,  he  taught  us  that  we  should  make 
our  sacrifices  in  our  hearts.” 

“How,  daughter  of  the  Lenape?” 

“  By  giving  up  our  own  desires,  and  by  doing  for  others 
what  we  would  have  them  do  for  us.  Hard  are  the  memories 
of  injuries,  but  a  curse  to  life  is  the  memory  of  revenge.” 

“  Daughter  of  the  Lenape,  tell  us  the  white  chiefs  words.” 

“  He  said  that  when  we  brought  our  gifts  to  the  altar  we 
must  remember  if  any  one  had  aught  against  us,  and  if  any 
one  had,  we  must  go  and  be  reconciled  to  him  before  we  offered 
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up  our  gift  to  the  Father  whose  garments  are  purple  and  whose 
tent  is  the  sky.” 

“  Girl,  you  forget.  He  meant  if  we  had  aught  against  any 
one.” 

“  No,  Chief  of  the  Valley,  my  mind  is  clear.  He  said  that 
if  we  remembered  that  any  one  had  aught  against  us ,  we 
should  go  to  that  one  and  he  reconciled  before  we  made  the 
offering  upon  the  altar.” 

“  Not  aught  against  any  one?  Girl,  no!  ” 

“  Yes,  Chief  of  the  Valley.  He  did  not  say  that  if  we  have 
aught  against  any  one,  hut  if  we  remembered  that  any  one 
had  aught  against  us.” 

“  Then  who  would  ever  have  his  revenge  ?  ” 

“  No  one,  so  Onas  said.  Revenge  is  poison,  to  he  thrown 
away;  it  is  fuel  for  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice.  Onas  taught  that 
it  does  not  make  us  happy  to  have  our  revenge,  hut  to  make 
an  enemy  a  friend  by  not  having  our  revenge  will  bring  the 
memories  that  will  bless  us.  He  said  all  men  are  brothers, 
and  a  brother  does  not  seek  to  he  revenged  upon  brother;  he 
seeks  to  save  his  brother,  and  to  make  him  happy  and  free.” 

The  chief  arose. 

“  These  are  strange  words.  Let  us  think  upon  them.  0 
Conestoga!  0  ye  wise  men,  let  us  think  of  them,  while  the 
council  fire  burns  under  the  full  moon,  and  the  stars  keep 
watch  afar. 

“  Ye  wise  men,  listen:  speak,  what  is  the  good  of  revenge?  ” 

The  council  sat  silent. 

“  Whom  does  it  help  ?  Conestoga,  you  have  heard — whom 
have  you  helped  when  you  have  had  your  revenge  on  a  foe? 
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What  have  you  done?  Does  the  memory  of  it  bless  you?  Is 
it  good?  ” 

Conestoga  rose  and  stood  silent. 

“  Conestoga,  do  you  make  yourself  better  by  slaying  your 
enemy?  Do  you  value  life?” 

“  No,  but  you  make  yourself  safe  from  your  enemy.” 

“  Conestoga,  is  that  true?  Do  you  not  only  make  more 
enemies?  Avengers  follow  the  avenger;  the  hawks  scream; 
the  thunder  bird  flies,  and  spreads  his  wings,  and  his  eye  is  the 
lightning.  Then  there  is  war.” 

A  silence  followed. 

“  Revenge  turns  the  blood  black.  It  sets  ghosts  in  the 
trail,  for  a  man  does  not  die  when  he  dies — he  goes  on — he  is 
not  killed.  Ye  wise  men,  how  do  we  know  that  Onas  is  not 
right?  Conestoga,  when  a  man  changes  the  heart  of  an  enemy 
into  the  heart  of  a  friend,  what  happens  then?” 

“  His  friend  makes  for  him  many  friends,  0  chief!  ” 

“  The  thunder  bird  does  not  spread  his  wings,  and  his  eyes 
do  not  flash  fire.  Conestoga,  you  have  spoken  well.” 

The  councilors  bowed  their  heads. 

“  Hear,  0  my  people,”  continued  the  chief.  “  If  there  be 
a  wise  one  among  you,  let  him  rise  and  tell  me  who  is  ever 
benefited  by  revenge.  Is  the  avenger  helped?  Is  his  enemy 
made  better  by  harm  or  by  death?  Rise  up,  0  thou  avenger, 
and  answer  me.  Rise,  the  stars  are  waiting.  This  is  a  day 
of  fate.” 

Not  a  form  moved.  The  chief  stood  there  in  silence  with 
lifted  face.  The  Mohawk  rolled  before  him,  and  the  night 
stole  on. 
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“  Conestoga,  no  one  has  answered.  Onas  is  right,  and  our 
people  have  been  wrong  for  a  thousand  years.  Conestoga,  why 
is  this  not  so  ?  ” 

“  Chief,  I  belong  to  the  first  people — to  the  Lenni-Lenape. 
We  are  set  among  the  nations  as  a  peace-making  tribe.  We 
prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Onas.  We  believe  that 
he  came  with  the  truth. 

“  Chief,  Onas  is  dead.  His  spirit  has  gone  into  the-  higher 
and  brighter  air.  He  did  not  practice  revenge;  his  children 
do  not,  hut  other  pale  faces  do.  They  worship  the  God  of 
Onas,  and  they  punish  us  for  desiring  and  holding  those  things 
which  it  is  our  right  to  have.  Our  weakness  and  their  numbers 
do  not  change  our  rights.” 

“  You  have  well  spoken.  But  I  have  done  right  to-day, 
and  my  heart  has  light.  We  learn  the  truth  by  doing  what  is 
right.  I  have  done  right;  I  have  light  here.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  lighted  a  star  there. 

“  Truth  is  truth;  pale  faces  may  violate  it,  hut  truth  is 
truth  though  all  men  violate  it,  and  truth  is  truth  wherever 
found.  Do  you  see? 

“  Conestoga,  there  is  nothing  that  happens  outside  of  the 
laws  that  make  all  things  rise  or  fall.  I  can  see.  Then  let  us 
obey  the  laws  that  make  every  spirit  lift  its  wings  into  the 
clearer  air.  Ho  man  can  escape  from  his  own  weight — from 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  his  life. 

“  Conestoga,  if  we  do  that  we  will  have  hearts  to  go  to 
when  our  last  stars  rise  over  the  valley;  helped  hearts  will  seek 
us  there,  helped  hands  will  return  to  us.  And  there  is  a  high 
world  over  us.  Look  up,  my  people,  behold  the  lights  of  the 
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Eternal,  who  is  happy  when  his  children  are  happy!  Let  us 
help  every  one,  and  let  us  hinder  no  one,  and  we  shall  find  all 
we  have  helped  one  day  yonder.” 

He  pointed  upward. 

“  Yonder!  ” 

A  planet  was  blazing  with  a  pure  light  in  the  sky.  He  di¬ 
rected  all  eyes  toward  it. 

“  Yonder!  Yonder!  ” 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

“  My  poor  people,  we  walk  in  the  dark — we  stumble.  But 
let  us  go  hand  in  hand,  like  the  treaty  figures  on  the  wampum 
belt,  for  these  bodies  of  ours  lie  as  yours  do  now,  very  close 
to  the  blanket  of  the  earth.” 

There  were  among  the  Indians  some  counselors  who  could 
not  see  this  new  light.  One  of  them  rose,  and  stood  with 
bowed  head. 

“  Speak,  Cornplanter!  ”  said  the  chief. 

“  The  hawk’s  wings  were  made  for  the  wide  sky;  his 
beak  for  the  bleeding  heart.  Nature  leads  her  own.  The 
Indian’s  heart  is  a  beak  on  the  wings  of  a  hawk;  it  seeks 
to  strike  as  it  flies.  The  white  man’s  life  is  slavery.  He 
must  do  as  others  do.  The  Indian  is  free.  Why  is  he 
free?  He  obeys  Nature,  and  he  leaves  his  enemy  dead  in 
the  trail.” 

ce  There  is  another  and  a  better  nature  in  a  man,”  said 
Conestoga.  “  So  Onas  preached.  You  yourself  follow  what 
others  do  when  you  slay  your  enemy.  You  yourself  are  not 
free.” 

“  Conestoga,”  said  the  counselor,  “the  hawk’s  wing  for  the 
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open  sky.  It  was  always  so.  Did  ever  a  wolf  become  a  dog, 
and  fight  for  his  master’s  life?” 

Golden  Heart  called  Wolf-dog.  She  pointed  toward  the 
altar,  and  said,  “  Go!  ” 

The  white  wolf-dog  obeyed.  He  ran  np  to  the  altar,  and 
mounted  the  logs  on  which  the  Indians  had  been  laid. 

The  Indian  was  about  to  repeat  his  question,  “  Did  ever  a 
wolf  become  a  dog?  ”  when  a  long,  wild  cry,  a  prolonged  bark, 
smote  every  ear. 

The  Indians  looked  toward  the  altar. 

The  wolf-dog  stood  there  in  the  white  light. 

The  chief  pointed  toward  the  white  swaying  form  of  the 
wolf-dog. 

“  Counselor,”  he  said,  “  I  need  not  answer  you.  Heard 
you  not  the  voice  in  the  air?  ” 

These  were  the  days  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Wampum 
Belt. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  PROPHET  QUEEN. — WOLF-DOG  BUNS  AWAY. 

Do  not  that  which  you  would  blame  in  another. — William  Penn. 

Golden  Heart  had  gone  her  way  in  life  alone.  She  was 
called  a  “  girl,”  but  the  years  of  middle  life  were  upon  her, 
and  the  journey  toward  the  shadow  land  of  age  had  become 
a  long  one.  The  strange  events  that  she  had  brought  about 
at  the  festival  in  the  Catskill  caused  her  to  be  regarded  as  a 
prophetess.  She  had  brought  home  her  father’s  body  from 
a  distant  town  pursued  by  wolves  when  she  was  a  young  girl; 
she  caused  fire  “  to  descend  from  the  sun,”  as  the  Indians 
expressed  the  concentration  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  sun¬ 
glass,  and  she  had  changed  a  wolf  into  a  dog.  To  the  super¬ 
stitious  Indians  these  things,  which  were  only  natural  events, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  miracles.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  Lenape,  and  the  Conestoga  Indians, 
who  now  held  her  to  be  a  prophetess,  resolved  to  make  her  a 
squaw  sachem,  or  queen,  in  the  councils  of  their  tribe. 

She  herself  claimed  no  prophetic  gifts.  She  had  repeated 
the  teachings  of  Penn,  and  told  the  people  that  Onas  had 
brought  them  to  the  land  of  the  rivers  as  a  revelation  from  the 
“  All  Father,”  whose  robe  was  the  sky.  She  had  grasped  the 

idea  that  it  was  nobler  to  change  the  heart  of  a  man  than  to 
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be  revengeful  toward  him,  and  that  the  heart  should  follow 
the  law  of  love  as  the  supreme  good  of  life. 

The  Lenape  were  at  this  period  the  most  peaceful  of  all  the 
tribes.  They  had  been  made  so  in  part  on  account  of  their 
love  of  pastoral  life,  and  in  part  by  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois 
— a  tierce,  crafty,  and  revengeful  tribe,  who  had  gained  the 
ascendency  over  them,  and  who  called  them  the  “  woman 
tribe.” 

The  Lenape  Indians  met  from  time  to  time  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Conestoga,  and  other  places  to  rehearse  the  treaty  that 
they  had  made  with  Penn,  or  Onas,  under  the  great  elm  at 
Shackamaxon.  The  generation  that  had  made  the  treaty  was 
now  passing  away,  but  the  memory  of  the  event  was  yet  strong 
among  the  old  men,  and  the  young  men  had  been  instructed 
in  regard  to  their  obligations  to  it,  and  they  accepted  these 
instructions  with  loyal  hearts. 

But  a  storm  was  coming.  There  were  “  hawks  in  the  air.” 
The  Quakers  maintained  the  principles  of  Penn,  and  were 
true  to  the  Indians  and  the  Indians  to  them,  but  the  settlers 
who  had  followed  Penn,  and  among  them  the  proprietors  of 
Penn’s  own  name  and  family,  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  old; 
they  were  greedy  for  land,  wealth,  and  power;  the  Indians 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  schemes  for  gain,  and  wealth  and  not 
welfare  more  and  more  influenced  their  conduct  and  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  Indians  were  slow  to  believe  that  a  colony  planted  by 
the  great  Onas  could  become  selfish  and  lose  honor,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  as  the  Quakers  themselves  lived  in  the  spirit  of  their 
leader,  whose  heart  had  sought  to  found  an  empire  in  which 
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all  people  should  have  equal  rights,  and  liberty  should  he  the 
product  of  justice.  They  knew  that  wherever  the  gray  coat 
of  the  Quaker  appeared,  under  it  was  a  heart  that  was  true 
to  them  and  to  the  pen  of  Penn. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  long  period  of  honor,  amity,  and 
peace,  of  the  Arcadian  Age  of  which  William  Penn  had 
dreamed  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  which  came  to  he  known 
as  “  the  fairest  page  of  history,”  there  might  have  been  seen 
gathering  at  Conestoga  the  counselors  of  the  diminishing 
tribe  of  the  Lenape.  The  tribe  had  no  warriors,  having  been 
disarmed  by  the  Algonquins,  and  the  counselors  were  many 
even  outside  of  the  councils  of  the  kings. 

The  corn  was  in  the  ear.  The  woods  which  covered  the 
country  as  the  grass  covers  the  fields  were  in  the  fullness  of 
beauty,  green  with  vines,  and  singing  with  songs  of  birds. 
There  was  to  he  a  festival  at  Conestoga  in  remembrance  of  the 
treaty.  Golden  Heart,  the  prophetess,  was  to  be  there,  and 
was  to  unroll  before  the  assembly  the  parchment  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  relate  the  story  of  the  Wampum  Belt.  She  was  to  be 
honored  by  the  king,  and  given  a  place  among  his  counselors 
as  a  squaw  sachem,  or  queen. 

She  came  to  the  council  grounds  bringing  Wolf-dog  with 
her.  Her  departed  youth  had  left  her  a  noble  face  and  form, 
for  a  true  spirit,  like  a  light  in  a  vase  of  alabaster,  so  fashions 
the  features  and  gives  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  figure  of  the 
light  of  life. 

She  was  greeted  by  the  corn  dance.  Bright,  happy  faces 
circled  around  her,  and  she  there  for  the  last  time  repeated 
the  story  of  the  parchment  and  of  the  Wampum  Belt. 
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A  shadow  fell  upon  the  festival;  a  cloud  that  grew,  and 
that  never  was  lifted. 

In  the  midst  of  the  innocent  games  there  came  to  the 
grounds  three  agents  from  the  proprietors  of  the  colony. 

They  brought  with  them  a  deed,  said  to  have  been  made 
by  a  council  of  a  generation  gone,  and  to  have  been  signed 
by  the  chiefs.  The  deed  read  that  the  colony  should  have  a 
tract  of  land  as  long  as  a  man  could  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half, 
and  as  wide  as  the  end  of  that  walk  to  the  Delaware  River. 
The  tract  of  land  to  he  measured  in  this  strange  way  lay  upon 
the  right  hank  of  the  Delaware,  and  was  full  of  those  resources, 
scenes,  and  associations  that  were  most  dear  to  the  Indians’ 
hearts. 

The  agents  had  not  come  here  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  hut  to  test  their  spirit,  and  to  see 
if  the  presentation  of  the  claim  would  excite  animosity.  They 
were  not  true  Quakers;  no  true  Quaker  would  have  counte¬ 
nanced  the  doing  of  any  act  of  injustice  toward  the  red  race. 

The  deed  was  either  a  fraud  or  some  long,  almost  forgotten 
agreement.  The  new  settlers  coveted  the  region  of  these 
grand  woods,  fertile  meadows,  and  bright  streams,  and  the  so- 
called  deed  was  made  an  excuse  for  seeking  to  obtain  them. 
A  claim  was  to  he  made  under  the  deed,  and  after  a  time,  if 
the  Indians  objected,  the  provisions  of  the  deed  were  to  he 
enforced  by  a  long  walk,  and  the  occupation  of  the  land  in¬ 
cluded  within  it. 

“  Friends,  you  are  welcome,”  said  Conestoga,  the  chief,  as 
the  three  Englishmen  came  out  of  the  forest  trail  and  entered 
the  open  place  of  the  town. 
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“  We  have  come  to  celebrate  the  treaty  with  you,”  said  the 
spokesman.  “  We  are  glad  that,  though  fifty  years  have  passed, 
it  has  been  kept  sacred,  and  that  the  parchment  has  never  been 
destroyed.  We  hear  that  it  is  to  be  unrolled  at  the  feast.” 

A  long  procession  of  Indians  with  corn  tassels  for  plumes 
came  marching  from  the  maize  fields  toward  the  open  space. 
They  were  led  by  Corntassel,  and  old  Crow  was  among  them. 
The  council  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  councilors  sat  down  under 
the  trees,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  tasseled  Indians 
gathered  around  them.  Then  Conestoga  rose,  and  spoke: 

“  This  is  the  day  of  the  corn.  For  fifty  summers  the  har¬ 
vest  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  white  people  have  been  our 
friends,  and  we  have  been  theirs.  Our  white  brothers  have 
honored  us  to-day  by  coming  to  see  the  treaty  unrolled. 

“  But,  before  we  lay  the  parchment  open  on  the  ground, 
you  shall  name  a  queen  counselor.  I  well  know  whom  your 
hearts  have  chosen.  It  is  she  who  has  watched  over  the  parch¬ 
ment,  and  whose  feet  have  followed  it  for  these  fifty  summers. 
My  people,  speak.  Conestoga  has  said.” 

There  arose  one  voice  from  the  council: 

“  Let  Faithful  Heart  sit  in  the  council  as  queen.” 

The  lofty  woman  was  led  by  the  chief  into  the  circle  of 
councilors.  The  drums  beat,  and  the  Indians  wearing  corn 
tassels  began  to  circle  about  the  council  and  the  new  queen. 
There  was  a  beating  of  drums,  and  the  procession  began  to  sing 
a  festival  song. 

An  incident  followed  that  excited  the  Indians.  Little 
Wolf-dog  ran  into  the  council  circle,  or  half  moon,  and  nestled 

down  in  the  blanket  of  the  new-made  queen. 
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The  Englishmen  saw  it,  hut  did  not  understand  it.  One 
of  them  followed  the  dog,  and  struck  him  with  his  riding 
whip. 

For  the  first  time  Wolf-dog  showed  his  teeth  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  kind.  He  pressed  himself  against  his  mistress. 
The  man  struck  him  again  with  his  whip,  not  knowing  that 
the  animal  was  a  favorite,  and  that  it  had  become  a  kind  of 
parable  to  the  people. 

The  poor  animal  shrunk  up,  which  caused  all  eyes,  save  the 
Englishmen’s,  to  look  upon  him  with  pity.  The  man  raised 
his  whip  again. 

'Wolf-dog  leaped  out  of  the  blanket.  He  ran  outside  of  the 
circle  of  people,  and  turned  and  looked  back,  as  though  to 
ask  Golden  Heart  to  follow  him.  She  could  not  do  so.  He 
raised  his  head,  and  uttered  a  long,  piercing  cry,  then  ran 
toward  the  green  forest.  In  a  half  hour  they  heard  the  same 
cry.  It  was  pitiful.  The  voice  came  from  some  far-away  place 
among  the  hills. 

“  Be  careful,”  said  Conestoga  to  Golden  Heart,  “  as  he 
heard  the  last  cry,  “  or  your  white  dog  will  become  a  wolf 
again.” 

“He  will  come  back,”  she  said,  “but  I  wish  that  he  had 
not  been  struck.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  sign.” 

It  would  be  a  long  time  before  Wolf-dog  would  come  back. 
An  animal  long  remembers  the  stroke  of  a  lash. 

A  shadow  arose  to  her  face;  it  came  from  her  heart. 

She  thought  of  old  Dame  Jen  de  Groot  and  her  forest 
school.  How  happy  she  had  been  there!  It  had  been  a  place 
where  all  things  followed  a  good  heart.  It  builded  life.  How 
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beautiful  are  the  memories  of  teachers  like  this  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Grotius!  if  not  of  the  peace  philosopher’s  blood, 
yet  of  his  spirit! 

Influence  is  the  crown  of  life.  The  world  asks  not  what 
is  one’s  wealth,  nor  one’s  fame,  but  what  one’s  influence  as 
its  ultimate  question.  The  influence  of  the  old  Dutch  teacher, 
whose  heart  sought  the  good  of  the  children  of  the  poor  people, 
would  long  blossom  in  the  forest  ways.  The  glory  of  life  is  to 
grow,  and  such  souls  grow  when  the  body  has  become  a  part 
of  the  green  leaves  and  the  flowers. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  STOKY  OF  THE  GEEAT  INDIAN  WALK. 

Deception  is  half  a  lie,  and  a  lie  is  the  whole  way  to  perdition. 

William  Penn. 

“  The  Great  Indian  Walk,”  it  was  called,  bnt  it  was  really 
a  white  man’s  walk.  The  colonists  wanted  more  land,  and 
especially  the  region  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware.  The  In¬ 
dians  had  become  reluctant  to  sell  their  lands,  and  this  coveted 
region,  which  they  might  have  bartered  away  in  the  past  gen¬ 
eration,  they  would  be  unwilling  to  release  now. 

In  the  year  1737,  a  meeting  of  Indians  was  called  by  some 
magistrates  to  take  place  at  Pennsburg. 

“  We  must  secure  a  big  tract  this  time,”  said  one  of  the 
new  colonial  leaders.  “  How  shall  it  be  done?” 

“  Friend  Takony,  we  are  to  make  it  a  walking  purchase. 
We  have  found  an  old  deed  by  which  the  Indians  agreed  to 
convey  some  land  to  the  settlers  in  the  Forks.  We  will  pri¬ 
vately  survey  the  land  that  we  most  need  before  the  walk,  and 
we  will  put  on  to  the  walk  our  swiftest  runners.  The  old  deed 
read  that  the  Indians  would  sell  a  piece  of  land  in  the  Forks 
as  long  as  a  white  man  could  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and 
as  wide  as  he  could  draw  a  line  from  the  end  of  the  walk  to 
the  Delaware.  We  are  to  claim  the  old  deed,  and  the  walk, 
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you  may  depend,  will  be  a  long  one,  and  the  line  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  will  not  be  the  angle  that  the  redskins  suppose.  We  will 
have  a  walk  that  will  open  the  natives’  eyes.”  It  did. 

“  That  would  hardly  be  honorable,  friend  Overfield,  since 
the  Indians  thus  far  have  never  sought  to  take  any  advantage 
of  us.” 

“  Leave  that  matter  to  the  young  magistrates,  friend  Ta- 
kony.  This  is  a  practical  age — the  times  of  sentiment  have 
gone.  The  colony  has  grown,  and  we  must  have  more  terri¬ 
tory.  I  have  conferred  with  the  new  proprietors,  and  they 
are  about  to  send  out  three  of  our  lusty  young  men,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  man  on  horseback  with  provisions,  to  see  where 
the  best  lands  are,  what  is  the  most  direct  way  to  them,  and 
how  they  can  be  encompassed  by  a  walk  in  the  quickest  way. 
That  will  be  a  walk  to  be  remembered.”  It  was. 

“  But  this  is  not  the  honor  of  the  treaty  of  Penn.  By  that 
treaty  there  were  to  be  e  open  roads  and  open  doors.’  If  a 
white  man  found  an  Indian  asleep,  he  wras  to  pass  him  by,  and 
leave  him  to  his  rest.  All  was  to  be  openness,  freedom,  and 
love.” 

“  William  Penn  was  a  dreamer,  and  he  is  dead.” 

The  Indians  met  the  young  deputies  in  council. 

“  We  need  more  land,”  said  the  deputies.  “  Your  fathers 
agreed  to  sell  us  more.  You  gave  a  deed  to  Onas  that  he 
should  have  as  much  land  as  he  could  measure  in  a  walk  of 
three  days.  He  only  walked  a  day  and  a  half.  We  must  have 
more.” 

“  How  much?”  asked  the  rugged  chief. 

“  By  the  deed,  as  long  a  piece  as  a  white  man  can  walk  in 
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one  day  and  a  half,  and  as  wide  as  the  line  he  can  draw  from  it 
to  the  Delaware/’ 

“  That  is  not  a  great  purchase/’  said  the  king.  “  The  white 
man  does  not  make  a  long  journey  in  a  day  and  a  half.  Onas 
did  not.” 

The  king  consulted  with  his  councilors.  The  council 
smoked  the  calumet.  They  recalled  the  treaty,  the  purple 
figures  in  the  belt,  the  grand  spirit  of  Onas;  they  remembered 
their  own  honor  with  pride,  which  they  had  kept  with  the 
white  people  for  nearly  a  generation. 

“  You  shall  have  the  land,”  said  the  king.  “  A  piece 
as  long  as  a  man  can  walk  over,  as  the  deed  has  said,  in  a 
day  and  a  half.  We  will  appoint  three  runners  to  see  that 
the  walk  is  fair,  that  our  people  may  be  satisfied.  I  have 
said.” 

It  was  a  crisp  burning  day  in  September,  1737. 

The  proprietors  who  had  charge  of  the  walk  had  picked 
their  men,  and  these  men  unknown  to  the  Indians  had  already 
mapped  out  their  course,  and  been  over  it. 

Many  adventurous  spirits,  led  by  greed,  and  caring  only  for 
gain,  had  entered  the  colony  planted  by  Penn.  Some  of  these 
had  long  coveted  the  lands  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  (above 
Easton),  and  to  them  the  deception  about  to  be  practiced  upon 
the  Indians  seemed  nothing  but  a  joke.  “  It  will  make  the 
Indian’s  eyes  big  when  he  sees  how  fast  the  white  brother 
can  pick  up  his  heels  and  measure  off  ground,”  said  one  of  this 
class  of  people  to  a  councilor.  The  imitation  of  dishonor 
struck  to  the  Indian’s  heart.  “  Indians  no  joke,”  said  he. 
“  Tricks  he  scorn.  The  to-morrow  of  a  trick  it  be  a  cloudy 
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day.  The  memory  of  injuries  it  he  dark.  The  cloud  spread. 
There  is  lightning  in  the  cloud.”  He  was  right. 

The  men  started  for  the  purchase  walk.  They  did  not 
walk  at  all;  they  ran  in  a  way  that  tilled  the  Indians  with 
surprise.  They  did  not  go  by  traveled  ways,  but  by  angles, 
that  encompassed  the  richest  lands  in  unlooked-for  places. 
The  Indian  runners  followed  them  with  staring  eyes.  Were 
these  the  white  people  they  had  held  in  honor? 

Lappowinzo,  one  of  these  Indians,  in  describing  the  walk 
afterward,  used  these  words: 

“  Ho  set  down  to  smoke;  no  shoot  a  squirrel,  hut  lun,  lun, 
lun,  lun  all  day  long.” 

They  probably  had  no  need  to  stop  to  shoot  a  squirrel,  for 
their  food,  we  infer,  was  borne  on  horseback.  There  was  no 
likelihood  that  these  keen-eyed  land-stealers  would  “  sit  down 
to  smoke.”  Such  a  thing  was  not  in  their  plan.  It  was  to 
“lun,  lun,  lun  all  day  long.”  This  had  been  their  plan. 

On,  round  the  choicest  plats  and  hunting  grounds,  they 
seemed  to  the  poor  Indians  to  fly.  This  was  not  a  walk.  What 
did  it  mean?  There  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  times,  and  a  new 
gravitation. 

The  Indians  did  not  believe  such  a  trick  to  he  possible. 
What  would  he  honor  after  this?  Where  was  the  spirit  of 
the  purple  in  the  belt? 

The  walkers,  as  they  were  called,  accomplished  seventy 
miles  in  eighteen  hours.  They  averaged  four  miles  an  hour. 
They  passed  from  Wrightstown  to  Durham  Creek,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  in  six  hours,  making  five  miles  per  hour.  In 
a  walk  for  greed  and  gain  how  fast  a  sharper’s  feet  can  fly! 
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They  were  to  walk  by  agreement  until  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  They  walked  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  that  time, 
to  make  up,  as  they  said,  for  the  time  they  had  taken  for  lunch. 

They  were  to  stop  at  noon  the  next  day,  hut  they  walked 
two  hours  after,  to  make  good,  as  they  said,  the  time  lost  in 
the  morning. 

The  Indians  who  had  set  out  with  them  as  witnesses,  see¬ 
ing  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  these  men,  stopped  by  the  way. 
This  walk  was  no  joke  to  them;  it  was  no  joke  to  the  pioneers 
after  a  time.  Such  shrewdness  never  is. 

Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  ye  who  would  profit  by  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  losses,  and  rise  by  other  people’s  fall.  All  gains  of  dis¬ 
honor  are  losses,  and  there  is  no  true  success  in  life  in  any 
transaction  that  the  conscience  condemns. 

Blood  was  to  flow  for  that  walk,  after  a  long  struggle  in 
the  Indians’  hearts.  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  ye  who  would 
despoil  men  under  any  cover  of  law. 

Before  the  walk  ended,  the  walkers,  finding  themselves 
alone,  began  to  take  alarm.  They  sent  to  the  Delaware  chief, 
Lappowinzo,  to  ask  him  to  send  other  witnesses  to  accompany 
the  runners. 

“  Cheats!  ”  said  the  indignant  king.  “  You  have  defrauded 
us  of  the  best  of  our  land,  now  you  may  go  to  the  evil  one; 
Lappowinzo  will  send  no  witnesses!  ” 

Not  so  fast. 

At  a  place  called  The  Five  Chestnut  Oaks  the  walkers  sunk 
down  exhausted.  They  had  fulfilled  the  letter  and  violated 
the  spirit  of  their  agreement.  They  had  gained  the  most 
valuable  territory,  but  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Indians’ 
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hearts  that  had  been  true  to  them.  They  came  back  laughing 
at  their  advantage. 

“  The  Indians’  eyes  have  grown  of  late/’  said  they.  “  They 
will  be  larger  yet  when  we  draw  a  line  from  the  end  of  the 
walk  to  the  Delaware.  It  will  not  be  a  straight  line.  The 
deed  does  not  say  that  it  should  be  a  straight  line.” 

They  joked  with  the  Indians  about  the  walk.  One  of  the 
counselors  listened  to  such  bantering  with  sorrow. 

“  You  are  many  now/’  he  said.  “  Your  people  are  many, 
you  have  grown  strong.  But  your  numbers  do  not  alter  our 
rights.” 

Not  so  fast. 

The  old  Quakers  in  Philadelphia  did  not  laugh.  They  were 
people  who  loved  justice;  they  were  jealous  of  the  honor  of 
their  society  and  the  good  name  of  Penn,  their  founder,  and 
they  knew  that  nothing  is  settled  that  is  not  right.  Greed 
loses  everything  in  the  end  by  the  law  of  its  own  gravitation. 
Nothing  is  success  that  is  not  honor,  no  matter  how  great  may 
be  the  gain.  Not  so  fast. 

Penn  had  sought  not  wealth,  but  human  welfare.  This 
was  his  dream.  The  fruits  of  the  tree  that  he  had  planted 
had  been  glorious.  His  plan  of  a  just  government  had  been 
among  the  noblest  that  had  ever  filled  the  visions  of  any  man. 
In  all  statesmanship  up  to  this  time  no  ideal  had  arisen  in  the 
world  at  once  so  beneficent  and  practical  as  his. 

But  this  September  day,  a  half  century  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  belt  with  the  purple  figures,  closed  the  door  to  the 
Indians’  faith  in  the  growing  colonists.  The  judgment  had 
not  fallen,  but  it  had  the  same  as  fallen,  for  the  cause  for  it 
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had  been  made.  The  cause  of  retribution  is  the  beginning 
of  it,  as  those  who  played  this  trick  were  to  find  to  their  sorrow. 

Twenty  or  more  years  were  to  pass,  and  then  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  valleys  were  to  run  with  blood.  The  deception  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  chain  of  events  that  was  to  end  in  one  of  the 
darkest  tragedies  of  human  history.* 


*  In  Lossing’s  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History  is  the  following 
account  of  the  “  Walking  Purchase  ” : 

“In  1682  William  Penn  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  in 
(the  present)  Bucks  and  Northampton  Counties,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Delaware  River,  and  in  the  interior  at  a  point  as  far  as  a  man  could 
walk  in  three  days.  Penn  and  the  Indians  started  on  the  walk,  beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  Neshaminy  Creek.  At  the  end  of  a  walk  of  a  day  and  a 
half  Penn  concluded  that  it  was  as  much  land  as  he  wanted,  and  a  deed 
was  given  for  the  lands  to  that  point — about  forty  miles  from  the  starting- 
place — in  1686.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  Delawares  in  1718, 
the  year  when  Penn  died.  White  settlers,  however,  went  over  this  bound¬ 
ary  to  the  Lehigh  Hills.  The  Indians  became  uneasy,  and,  to  put  an  end 
to  disputes,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1787,  by  which  the  limits  of  the 
tract  were  defined  as  in  the  deed  of  1682 — not  beyond  the  Lehigh  Hills, 
or  about  forty  miles  from  the  place  of  the  beginning  of  the  ‘  walk.’  It 
was  then  proposed  that  a  ‘  walk  ’  of  a  ‘  day  and  a  half,’  as  agreed  upon  by 
Penn,  should  be  again  undertaken.  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  sons  of 
William  Penn,  were  then  proprietors,  and,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their 
father,  they  devised  a  plan  to  cheat  the  Indians  out  of  a  large  tract  of 
most  valuable  land  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Minisink  country 
beyond.  They  advertised  for  the  most  expert  walkers  in  the  province. 
Three  were  selected — Edward  Marshall,  James  Yeates,  and  Solomon  Jen¬ 
nings — and  the  covetous  proprietors  caused  them  to  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement  by  almost  running  much  of  the  way  and  being  fed  by  per¬ 
sons  who  accompanied  them  on  horseback,  the  walkers  eating  as  they 
moved  on.  They  started  from  (the  present)  Wrightsville  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  September,  1737,  going  northerly  along  the  old  Durham 
Road  to  Durham  Creek  ;  then  westerly  to  the  Lehigh,  which  they  crossed 
near  Bethlehem ;  then  northwesterly,  passing  through  Bethlehem  into 
Allen  County;  and  halted  at  sunset  near  an  Indian  town.  The  next 
morning  they  passed  the  Blue  Mountains  at  the  Lehigh  Water-gap,  and  at 
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The  Indians  disowned  the  walking  purchase. 

The  Delawares  were  ordered  away  from  the  delightful  re¬ 
gion.  What  followed  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  of 
history.  We  must  call  in  the  historian  to  our  aid.  We  will 
let  Parkman  tell  us  the  story: 

“  The  land  thus  obtained  lay  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware, 
above  Easton,  and  was  then  occupied  by  a  powerful  branch 
of  the  Delawares,  who,  to  their  amazement,  now  heard  the 
summons  to  quit  for  ever  their  populous  village  and  fields  of 
half-grown  maize.  In  rage  and  distress  they  refused  to  obey, 
and  the  proprietors  were  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  Force  was 
necessary;  hut  a  Quaker  legislature  would  never  consent  to 
fight,  and  especially  to  fight  against  Indians.  An  expedient 
was  hit  upon,  at  once  safe  and  effectual.  The  Iroquois  were 
sent  for.  A  deputation  of  their  chiefs  appeared  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  having  been  well  bribed,  and  deceived  by  false  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  transaction,  they  consented  to  remove  the  refrac¬ 
tory  Delawares.  The  delinquents  were  summoned  before  their 
conquerors,  and  the  Iroquois  orator,  Canassatego,  a  man  of  tall 
stature  and  imposing  presence,  looking  with  a  grim  counte- 


noon  completed  the  ‘  walk,’  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
starting-point,  instead  of  forty  miles  in  Penn’s  time,  and  as  the  Indians 
expected.  Then,  by  running  a  line  northeasterly,  instead  of  more  directly 
from  that  point  to  the  Delaware,  it  embraced  the  coveted  region  of  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Minisink  lands.  The  Indians  protested 
against  the  intended  fraud  on  the  first  day  of  the  walk.  The  result  exas¬ 
perated  them.  The  greedy  proprietors  had  obtained  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles  of  territory,  when  they  were  not  entitled  to  more  than 
eight  hundred  square  miles.  This  transaction  alienated  the  Delawares, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  impelled  them  to  join  the  French 
against  the  English  in  1755.” 
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nance  on  his  cowering  auditors,  addressed  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

“  ‘  Yon  ought  to  he  taken  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and 
shaken  soundly  till  you  recover  your  senses.  You  don’t  know 
what  you  are  doing.  Our  brother  Onas’s  cause  is  very  just. 
On  the  other  hand,  your  cause  is  had,  and  you  are  bent  to 
break  the  chain  of  friendship.  How  came  you  to  take  upon 
you  to  sell  land  at  all?  We  conquered  you;  we  made  women 
of  you;  you  know  you  are  women,  and  can  no  more  sell  land 
than  women.  This  land  you  claim  is  gone  down  your  throats; 
you  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat,  and  drink  by  the 
goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again,  like  children 
as  you  are.  What  makes  you  sell  land  in  the  dark?  Did  you 
ever  tell  us  you  sold  this  land?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part, 
even  the  value  of  a  pipe-shank,  from  you  for  it?  We  charge 
you  to  remove  instantly;  we  don’t  give  you  the  liberty  to  think 
about  it.  You  are  women.  Take  the  advice  of  a  wise  man 
and  remove  immediately.  You  may  return  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Delaware,  where  you  came  from;  hut  we  do  not  know 
whether,  considering  how  you  have  demeaned  yourselves,  you 
will  he  permitted  to  live  there,  or  whether  you  have  not  swal¬ 
lowed  that  land  down  your  throats  as  well  as  the  land  on  this 
side.  We  therefore  assign  you  two  places  to  go,  either  to 
Wyoming  or  Shamokin.  We  shall  then  have  you  more  under 
our  eyes,  and  shall  see  how  you  behave.  Don’t  deliberate,  hut 
take  this  belt  of  wampum  and  go  at  once.’ 

“  The  unhappy  Delawares  dared  not  disobey.  They  left 
their  ancient  homes,  and  removed,  as  they  had  been  ordered, 
to  the  Susquehanna,  where  some  settled  at  Shamokin  and 
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some  at  Wyoming.  From  an  early  period  the  Indians  had 
been  annoyed  by  the  unlicensed  intrusion  of  settlers  upon  their 
lands,  and,  in  1728,  they  had  bitterly  complained  of  the  wrong. 
The  evil  continued  to  increase.  Many  families,  chiefly  Ger¬ 
man  and  Irish,  began  to  cross  the  Susquehanna  and  build 
their  cabins  along  the  valleys  of  the  Juniata  and  its  tributary 
waters.  The  Delawares  sent  frequent  remonstrances  from 
their  new  abodes,  and  the  Iroquois  themselves  made  angry 
complaints,  declaring  that  the  lands  of  the  Juniata  were  theirs 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  they  had  given  them  to  their 
cousins,  the  Delawares,  for  hunting  grounds.  Some  efforts  at 
redress  were  made;  but  the  remedy  proved  ineffectual,  and  the 
discontent  of  the  Indians  increased  every  year.  The  Sha- 
wanoes,  with  many  of  the  Delawares,  removed  westward,  where 
for  a  time  they  would  be  safe  from  intrusion;  and  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  century,  the  Delaware  tribe  was  separated  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  remained  upon  the  Susquehanna,  while 
the  other,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sliawanoes,  dwelt  on  the 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Muskingum. 

“  But  now  the  French  began  to  push  their  advanced  posts 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Unhappily  for  the  English 
interest,  they  found  the  irritated  minds  of  the  Indians  in 
a  state  which  favored  their  efforts  at  seduction,  and  held 
forth  a  flattering  promise  that  the  tribes  so  long  faithful 
to  the  English  might  soon  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of 
France.” 

The  land  was  offered  for  sale.  There  were  found  at  first 
many  people  who  on  account  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done 
would  not  buy  it. 
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“  I  would  never  plant  my  house  upon  it,”  said  an  old 
Quaker.  “  I  would  never  lift  my  roof  under  the  cloud  of 
fraud;  I  would  never  live  anywhere  where  my  sky  would  not 
he  clear,  and  my  conscience  as  clear  as  the  sky.” 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  people  on  the  Delaware  who 
kept  the  spirit  of  Penn. 

But  new  people  more  and  more  filled  the  colonies,  and  the 
ancient  domain  was  sold,  and  the  sharp  practice  seemed  for  a 
time  to  bring  prosperity,  as  such  transactions  sometimes  do. 
The  Indians  now  as  a  race  began  to  sit  sulkily  in  their  doors, 
and  to  move  about  suspiciously  and  to  make  purchases  reluc¬ 
tantly.  The  distrust  grew. 

But  the  name  of  Onas  would  recall  them  from  these  moods. 
It  haunted  the  forest  solitudes  like  a  spirit  of  good.  The  tribes 
still  read  the  old  parchment  of  the  treaty,  or  caused  it  to  he 
read;  they  interpreted  it  by  their  council  fires,  and  recalled 
the  belt  that  Onas  had  taken  over  the  sea  to  shine  among  the 
jewels  in  the  courts  of  kings. 

Every  act  of  dishonor  is  a  loss  of  power,  and  the  people  of 
the  province  never  felt  quite  secure  after  this  disgraceful 
event.  There  was  a  shadow  in  the  sky,  and  spots  on  the  sun. 
There  is  always  something  mean  in  a  trick;  there  is  a  lurking 
poison  in  every  deception,  and  he  who  deceives  others  will 
one  day  by  the  law  of  inward  gravitation  be  deceived.  A  man, 
a  people,  or  a  nation  without  honor  is  lost.  The  beginning  of 
darkness  and  loss  is  the  hour  of  success  in  wrongdoing.  The 
law  that  governs  moral  gravitation  may  be  turned  aside  for  a 
time,  but  it  never  fails.  Crowns,  thrones,  armies,  ecclesiastical 
power  has  not  prevented  its  exact  fulfillment;  it  weighs  all 
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things  in  the  end — the  whole  world,  every  nation, 
man. 

Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  ye  who  seek  gain  by  others’ 
There  are  few  incidents  in  history  that  have  a  more 
lesson  than  the  so-called  “  Walking  Purchase.” 
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PONTIAC. — THE  DEATH  OF  GOLDEN  HEART. — WOLF-DOG. 

Passion  is  blind. — William  Penn. 

The  story  of  the  great  Indian  walk,  or  of  the  walking  pur¬ 
chase,  flew  among  the  tribes,  from  the  ocean  to  the  great  in¬ 
land  seas.  Other  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
followed  in  other  places.  The  tribes  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  felt  that  they  were  being 
scorned  and  robbed,  and  that  their  ancient  domain  was  pass¬ 
ing  from  their  hands. 

Then  Pontiac  arose,  a  tempest  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  whole  race  to  war.  He  allied  himself  with  the 
Erench  against  the  English. 

His  war  was  the  last  revenge  of  the  red  man  as  a  race.  The 
war  whoop  rang  through  the  forests;  scalped  men  and  women 
lay  unburied  in  the  trails;  the  white  settlers’  towns  were 
turned  into  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes;  the  lone  pioneer  was  burned 
at  the  stake;  women  were  led  captive  and  tortured;  in  one 
case,  a  whole  school  was  murdered  save  one  scholar;  the  val¬ 
leys  of  corn  ran  with  fire;  rivers  were  reddened  with  blood. 

Among  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  red  avengers  were  the 
Delaware  Indians,  who  had  been  removed  by  the  walking  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  to  the  western  lands  of 
the  Susquehanna. 
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Golden  Heart  was  an  old  woman  now.  She  had  remained 
at  Conestoga  when  the  Delawares  of  the  Forks  had  been  sent 
away,  and  many  of  her  own  people  had  followed  them  in  their 
sorrowful  removal  toward  the  hills  of  the  sunset.  She  still 
guarded  the  parchment,  and  wore  a  wampum  belt.  Amid 
the  merciless  events  of  the  war,  whose  tales  were  brought  to 
her,  she  still  held  to  the  teaching  of  Onas.  The  light  that 
had  been  given  her  never  had  failed. 

She  became  withered  now.  Old  Crow  was  long  dead,  but 
Corntassel  still  lived  among  her  vanishing  people. 

As  Golden  Heart  became  very  old,  her  limbs  lost  their 
power.  “  I  can  not  do  as  I  once  did,”  she  used  to  say,  pitifully. 

The  memory  of  Wolf-dog  haunted  her.  Would  her  old 
follower  ever  return? 

One  night,  when  the  winds  were  lashing  the  pine  tops  to¬ 
gether,  she  thought  that  she  heard  him  cry.  The  storm  swept 
by,  the  moon  came  out,  and  the  clouds  scudded  for  a  time 
across  the  moon. 

She  could  not  sleep.  She  rose  and  went  to  the  opening 
of  her  cave.  She  fancied  that  she  heard  the  cry  again.  She 
tried  to  answer,  but  her  voice  was  gone. 

It  came  again.  The  poor  old  woman  started  to  go  into  the 
forest  to  find  out  if  indeed  it  were  the  voice  and  the  cry  for 
help  of  her  old  companion  in  the  bright  happy  days  of  her 
life  amid  the  woods. 

Her  strength  left  her,  and  she  fell.  She  was  found  by  some 
Indians  the  next  day,  and  taken  back  to  the  cave. 

She  only  said: 

“  I  thought  it  was  Wolf-dog.  It  is  the  earth  that  is  calling 
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me,  calling  me.  I  shall  go  soon.  I  can  hear  the  earth  call¬ 
ing  me,  calling  me.  You  will  wrap  the  blanket  of  the  ground 
around  me  soon,  and  the  leaves  will  fall  there,  and  perhaps 
Wolf-dog  will  find  the  place.  I  am  an  old  woman  now,  and 
my  people  are  all  gone,  and  the  earth  that  called  them  is  call¬ 
ing  me,  calling  me,  calling  me.”  ' 

She  used  to  sit  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  sunny  weather 
and  listen  and  dream. 

Corntassel  was  with  her  much  of  the  time,  and  he  was 
very  kind  to  her. 

“  Corntassel,”  she  said  one  day,  “  I  came  with  the  coming 
of  the  white  men,  and  I  am  going  with  my  own  people.  Do 
wolves  live  to  he  very  old?” 

“  Yes,  queen,  very  old.” 

“  Corntassel,  my  heart  has  been  true;  this  old  heart  has 
been  true.  I  do  not  live  in  this  old  body  always  now.  I  love 
to  go  back  and  be  in  the  spinning  school.  Then  I  have  the 
hands  that  I  had  then.  These  are  not  my  hands.  Corntassel, 
do  you  think  that  Wolf-dog  is  living  yet?  ” 

“  No,  mother-queen;  if  he  were,  he  would  come  back.” 

“  I  like  to  leave  these  dark  eyes  and  shut-up  ears,  and  go 
back  again  to  the  council  fires.  When  I  was  a  girl  I  brought 
home  my  father’s  body — these  are  not  my  feet — they  are 
an  old  woman’s  feet — they  won’t  go;  I  will,  I  can  will,  but 
they  won’t  obey.  Corntassel,  where  do  you  think  Wolf- 
dog  is?  ” 

“  Gone  to  the  leaves,  years  ago,  where  all  go.” 

“  Corntassel,  I  saved  the  treaty  twice,  and  it  is  broken 
now.  Our  people  did  not  break  it.  Onas  is  gone;  Taminent 
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is  gone;  Dame  Jen  de  Groot  is  gone;  the  old  tribes  are  gone; 
Markham  and  Holme  and  Thomas  Budd  are  gone.  The  winds 
in  trees  say  gone,  gone,  gone.  Corntassel,  if  you  ever  should 
find  Wolf-dog,  take  him  and  feed  him  and  give  him  a  home. 
He  was  always  good  to  me.  When  they  lashed  him,  the  stroke 
of  the  whip  fell  on  my  heart.  I  can  feel  it  now.” 

Her  spirit  seemed  to  leave  her  eyes.  She  sat  in  a  fixed 
stare.  She  had  wandered  away  again,  perhaps  to  the  old  spin¬ 
ning  school. 

She  started. 

“  Corntassel,  there!  What  did  you  hear?  I  thought  it 
was  a  cry — a  cry  in  the  woods.  I  thought  it  was  a  strange 
cry — like  a  dog’s. 

“  Oh,  I  wish  that  I  had  my  old  feet  again.  I  would  go. 
I  would  know  what  animal  it  was  that  cried.” 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  her  forehead. 

“  This  is  not  my  hair.  It  is  white.  Winter  is  white.  There 
is  snow  in  my  hair.  The  winds  are  out,  and  night  is  coming 
on.  Corntassel,  you  do  pity  me,  don’t  you?  Corntassel,  I 
think  that  there  are  happy  hunting  grounds,  and  I  hope  that 
animals  have  souls.” 

She  dropped  her  head,  as  in  a  dream. 

“  The  earth  is  calling  me,  and  I  am  going  alone.  Corn¬ 
tassel,  you  do  pity  me?  ” 

The  last  scene  was  near.  “  Corntassel,”  she  said,  on  an 
autumn  day,  “  the  leaves  are  falling,  and  my  strength  is  fail¬ 
ing.  I  shall  soon  go  away.  I  wish  to  see  the  children  of  Onas 
once  more.  I  can  not  walk  now.  A  part  of  what  I  was  is  al¬ 
ready  gone.  The  river  of  the  shadow  is  near.  I  can  hear  it 
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with  my  inward  ear.  The  tide  of  the  nnseen  world  rolls  near 
me.  I  can  hear  it;  you  can  not  hear. 

“  I  have  been  true  to  the  parchment;  I  have  watched  it  for 
almost  a  hundred  summers.  I  have  been  true  to  the  Wam¬ 
pum  Belt,  which  has  in  it  the  purple  of  the  veins  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  robe  of  the  Mannitto,  to  whom  my  spirit  will 
soon  be  gone. 

“  Go  to  Philadelphia  and  tell  the  children  of  Onas  that 
Golden  Heart  has  been  true,  and  that  she  is  about  to  pass 
away.” 

She  sat  at  the  opening  of  a  cabin  near  some  cavernous 
rocks.  Sumacs  grew  overhead,  red  with  bunches  of  berries. 
The  feathery  clematis  hung  from  them  in  long  festoons. 

Corntassel  turned  away  doubtfully. 

“  The  city  is  far  away,  but  Corntassel  go.  It  is  the  last 
thing  I  shall  ever  ask  you  to  do  for  me.  I  want  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Onas  should  know  that  I  kept  my  word. 

“  Corntassel,  before  you  go,  one  word  more.  Onas  died 
true  to  the  treaty  and  to  the  belt.  When  I  am  dead,  lay  the 
wampum  belt  that  I  now  wear  in  my  grave.  Lay  it  on  my 
heart  as  it  lies  now.  I  would  wear  it  under  the  blanket  of  the 
earth.” 

A  hunter  was  passing  the  place  with  a  deer  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  stopped  to  speak  to  the  old  Indian  queen. 

“  I  saw  a  curious  sight  among  the  rocks  to-day,”  he  said. 

“And  what  was  it?”  said  the  old  woman.  “It  is  little 
that  curious  sights  can  touch  my  heart  now.” 

“  It  was  a  poor  old  white  wolf.” 

The  prophetess  started.  Her  blood  quickened. 
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“  What  did  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  shoot.  I  pitied  it,  wolf  that  it  was,  because  it 
was  so  lean  and  old.” 

“  Corntassel,  wait.  Listen,  I  have  heard  a  lone  wolf  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  night.  A  week  ago  I  heard  it;  last  night  I  heard 
it  again.  Corntassel,  if  ever  old  Wolf-dog  should  be  found, 
pity  him,  and  let  him  not  starve;  and  when  he  dies,  lay  him 
in  my  grave.  Corntassel,  he  was  a  sign.  He  was  a  gift  from 
the  Mannitto;  he  brought  to  me  the  light  to  see  the  law  of 
life  that  makes  all  things  happy,  and  the  law  that  destroys  the 
happiness  that  good  creates.  Go,  Corntassel,  go.” 

The  Indian  went  away.  He  returned  in  less  than  a  week, 
and  two  Quaker  women  in  gray  attire  came  back  with  him. 

They  approached  the  lodge  of  the  prophetess  near  the  close 
of  an  October  day.  There  were  crows  in  the  trees  near  the 
place,  and  a  partridge  flew  up  from  the  wild  rose  bushes  and 
their  red  seeds  among  the  sumac.  They  thought  it  strange 
that  such  birds  should  be  there. 

As  they  drew  nearer  they  saw  a  long,  dark  form  lying  upon 
the  ground. 

“  It  is  the  queen,”  said  Corntassel  in  alarm.  “  There  is 
something  by  her  side.” 

They  hurried  forward.  She  lay  on  the  turf  outside  of  the 
wigwam  dead,  her  gray  hair  mingling  with  the  moss.  On  her 
thin  neck  hung  her  wampum  belt,  and  one  hand  was  entwined 
in  the  cord  that  held  it. 

But  what  was  that  by  her  side?  A  poor,  wasted,  lone  ani¬ 
mal.  It  was  white.  Corntassel  touched  it  with  his  foot.  It 
did  not  move;  it  was  dead.  It  was  Wolf-dog. 
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Had  he  dwelt  near  his  old  mistress  in  caves,  in  thickets, 
ever  since  he  received  the  stroke  of  the  lash?  Was  there  a 
home  feeling,  a  love  of  the  kind  hand  and  the  associations  of 
old  even  in  the  savage  blood  of  his  poor  heart?  They  laid  him 
in  the  grave  of  the  withered  queen,  to  whose  touch  of  affec¬ 
tion  he  had  been  faithful.  Even  a  wolf  may  he  white. 

Like  certain  tamed  wolves  of  Northern  Europe,  he  had 
shown  a  resemblance  to  human  intelligence  and  feelin 
through  his  association  with  better  life.  He  had  been  a  livin 
parable. 


bC  bD 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


HISTORICAL. — WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  PARCHMENT  AND  OF 

THE  WAMPUM  BELT. 

A  little  beginning  with  industry  will  make  an  estate. 

William  Penn. 

The  reader  will  wish,  as  we  here  leave  all  lines  of  inter¬ 
pretative  fiction,  and  come  back  to  exact  history,  to  ask,  What 
became  of  the  parchment — as  we  have  called  it,  for  such  we 
suppose  it  was — or  the  written  treaty  made  by  William  Penn 
under  the  elm  tree  at  Shackamaxon? 

We  should  let  a  recent  writer  on  the  Christian  Arbitrator 
(November,  1895),  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Battery,  relate,  as  it  is 
probable  he  only  can  do  so,  the  story  of  the  loss  of  this  re¬ 
markable  declaration  of  human  rights: 

“  While  engaged  in  work  among  the  Indians  at  the  Washita 
Agency,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Indian  Territory,  I  became 
acquainted  with  one  Captain  Black  Beaver,  a  Delaware  In¬ 
dian,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  where  he 
acquired  the  title  of  captain,  which  clung  to  him  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  afterward  purveyor  for  Captain  Marcy’s 
expedition  to  the  headquarters  of  Red  River.  He  also  accom¬ 
panied  Audubon,  the  naturalist,  on  his  trip  through  the  wilds 
of  western  Texas. 

“  He  was  universally  regarded  as  a  truthful  man,  and,  hav- 
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ing  considerable  influence  with  the  wild  Kiowas  and  Coman- 
ches,  was  selected  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Territory  to 
endeavor  to  dissuade  those  Indians  from  continuing  their  war¬ 
like  depredations  on  the  frontier  settlements  in  Texas  and  else¬ 
where,  also  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  send  delegates  to  the 
General  Council. 

“  In  a  speech  made  at  a  council  with  those  people  which 
I  attended,  he  spoke  of  the  Quakers  as  their  friends — the 
friends  of  all  Indians — bound  by  treaty  so  to  be.  He  said 
the  father  of  all  the  Quakers  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  f  our  fathers  ’  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  which  he 
bound  himself  and  his  children  after  him  to  be  friends  to  the 
Indians  while  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure,  the  grass  grow, 
or  the  waters  run. 

“  The  Indians  in  the  same  treaty  bound  themselves  in  the 
same  terms  to  be  true  friends  of  the  Quakers.  He  stated  that 
this  treaty  was  made  under  a  very  large  tree  which  grew  on  or 
near  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  and  that  to  secure  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  a  copy  was  presented  to  the  Indians  to  keep  and 
show  to  their  children  and  their  children’s  children  through 
all  succeeding  generations.  This  copy  he  had  himself  seen 
and  held  in  his  own  hands,  and,  though  made  so  long  ago,  it 
had  never  been  broken.  In  all  their  wars  with  white  people 
the  Quakers  had  remained  true  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  no 
Quaker’s  blood  had  ever  been  shed  by  them. 

“  The  Great  Father  at  Washington  knew  this,  and  this  was 
the  reason  he  had  sent  the  Quakers  among  them.  He  knew 
the  Quakers  would  do  his  red  children  no  harm,  but  would 
do  them  good.  He  then  went  on  to  advise  the  Kiowas  and 
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Comanches  to  listen  well  and  mind  all  the  Quakers  should  tell 
them,  as  they  would  always  advise  them  for  their  good. 

“  Afterward,  in  conversation  with  Captain  Black  Beaver 
at  his  own  home  on  the  Washita  River,  where  he  had  a  large 
farm,  I  inquired  particularly  about  the  copy  of  the  treaty  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  gave  the  Indians.  As  he  had  seen  it  and  held  it 
in  his  hands,  I  would  like  to  see  it  and  take  it  in  my  hands. 

“  In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  he  gave  me  the  following  ac¬ 
count:  He  said  that  when  William  Penn  gave  it  to  them  he 
told  them  to  keep  it  for  their  children  who  should  live  after 
them.  They  accordingly  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  chief  for  its  preservation.  Other  treaties  as  they  were 
made  were  deposited  with  him,  hut  this  he  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  others.  When  this  chief  died  these  docu¬ 
ments  were  taken  care  of  by  his  successors.  Afterward,  when 
other  treaties  were  made,  as  this  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
made  with  William  Penn  concerned  several  tribes,  they  in  a 
general  council  selected  a  person  to  have  the  especial  care  of 
this  first,  or,  as  they  called  it,  f  Great  Treaty/  On  his  death 
another  was  chosen,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  preserved  for 
many  years  by  persons  selected  in  a  general  council.  Event¬ 
ually,  as  the  different  tribes  became  scattered,  the  Delawares 
retained  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  preserved  by  them  as  it 
had  been  before  by  the  tribe  in  council  making  choice  of  a 
reliable  person  to  take  care  of  it.  As  time  passed  on  and  the 
tribe  was  removed  westward,  this  copy  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
he  had  it  in  his  possession  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  He  was  then  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  Washita 
River,  where  the  Washita  Agency  was  afterward  located. 
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“  While  on  a  visit  to  his  sister  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
he  learned  that  an  officer  whom  he  had  known  during  the 
Mexican  War  was  in  command  of  a  neighboring  fort  (I  think 
either  Fort  Arbuekle  or  Fort  Washita),  and  went  to  make  him 
a  visit.  Here  he  first  learned  of  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States.  As  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  by  whom  the  fort 
was  surrounded,  were  slave-owners,  the  commander  of  this 
garrison  found  himself  completely  hemmed  in  by  Southern 
sympathizers,  if  not  actual  abettors,  so  that  he  saw  no  way  to 
escape  with  his  force  from  his  embarrassed  condition,  and  laid 
his  situation  before  Captain  Black  Beaver,  who  knew  the  whole 
country  well,  calling  upon  him  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 
The  captain  at  first  objected  on  account  of  the  exposed  condi¬ 
tion  that  his  own  property  (which  consisted  largely  of  cattle 
and  ponies)  would  be  in,  and  the  loss  he  might  be  liable  to 
sustain  if  he  did  not  remove  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 

“  On  being  assured  by  the  commanding  officer  (whose  name 
I  do  not  recollect)  that  Government  would  fully  reimburse 
any  loss  he  might  sustain  while  endeavoring  to  rescue  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  and  property  from  evident  destruction,  he  finally 
agreed  to  make  the  effort  to  conduct  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 
This,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  wild  tribes  to  the  westward  and  north¬ 
ward,  he  was  enabled  to  do  with  perfect  success,  although  it 
would  necessitate  an  absence  of  several  weeks  from  his  home. 

“  Soon  after  setting  out  on  his  return  he  met  with  his 
neighbors,  the  Wichitas,  Caddoes,  and  a  few  families  of  Dela¬ 
wares  fleeing  from  their  homes  in  consternation,  the  Chicka¬ 
saws  and  other  slave-holding  Indians  having  invaded  their 
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country,  burned  his  buildings,  laid  waste  his  farm,  and  taken 
his  stock.  Thus  rendered  destitute  and  homeless,  and  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  return,  he  remained  with  these  friends  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  in  Kansas,  until  the  war  closed,  at  the  place  where 
Wichita  city  now  stands,  which  received  its  name  from  these 
Indians  being  so  long  encamped  there. 

“  After  the  war  he  returned  with  these  Indians  to  their 
old  home  on  the  Washita  River.  Finding  his  old  home  en¬ 
tirely  desolated  and  overgrown  with  brush.  Captain  Black 
Beaver  made  a  new  farm  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  his  former  residence,  where  he  was 
living  when  I  knew  him. 

“  In  the  destruction  of  his  old  home  the  Penn  parch¬ 
ment,  so  long  and  carefully  preserved  by  the  Delawares,  was 
burned. 

“  Captain  Black  Beaver  instituted  a  claim  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loss.  This  was  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  rescued  garrison,  and,  after 
several  years  of  delay,  he  was  officially  informed  that  Congress 
had  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  cover  his  claim; 
but  what  became  of  it  he  never  knew,  as  not  one  dollar  of  it 
ever  came  to  him. 

“  A  daughter  and  a  nephew  of  Captain  Black  Beaver  at¬ 
tended  the  school  at  the  Washita  Agency  during  the  eight 
months  I  was  engaged  in  it.  The  daughter  Lucy  afterward 
married  a  white  man  by  the  name  of  Osborn,  who  was  killed 
in  his  cornfield  during  the  battle  of  the  Washita  River  in  1874. 
The  nephew,  a  soldier,  perished  in  the  flames  when  the  first 
schoolhouse  erected  at  the  Washita  Agency  was  burned.” 
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The  reader  will  now  ask,  What  was  the  history  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Wampum  Belt,  after  the  death  of  Penn,  and  the  end  of 
that  period  which  may  forever  well  he  called  “  the  fairest  page 
of  history  ”  ? 

It  remained  among  the  insignia,  treasures,  and  jewels  of 
the  Penn  family  until  1857,  when  it  was  brought  by  Gran¬ 
ville  Penn,  a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  presented  with  noble  ceremonies  to  the  city. 
It  is  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  that  city  now,  and  may  he 
seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  carefully  guarded. 
The  wampum  in  the  belt  may  last  for  centuries,  or  indeed  for 
a  thousand  years.  Hot  only  is  the  spirit  of  the  history  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  pictured  in  this  belt,  and  of  the  Quaker  separatists 
who  arose  to  do  a  great  work  for  humanity,  but  of  those  strug¬ 
gles  for  English  liberty  that  ended  in  the  Toleration  Act,  by 
which  the  conscience  of  the  English  race  was  in  part  made  free, 
and  in  the  evolution  of  it  was  made  wholly  free  to  seek  and 
follow  the  light  of  truth. 

Every  young  traveler  to  the  city  on  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  who  goes  to  see  the  Liberty  Bell  should  also  go  a 
few  squares  from  Independence  Hall  to  the  Historical  rooms, 
and  visit  the  belt,  for  was  it  not  the  belt  that  made  the  bell 
possible?  Or  even  that  made  possible  the  great  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  which  that  bell  rung,  whose  faded  but  im¬ 
mortal  words  may  still  be  seen  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington? 

How  much  England  and  America  and  the  liberties  of  each 
country  owe  to  this  belt,  to  this  purple  parable  of  the  Indians’ 
more  generous  nature,  it  would  be  hard  to  define,  but  among 
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'the  jewels  of  the  world,  tell  me,  0  reader,  what  is  there  that 
counts  for  more  than  these  simple  shells? 

Here  we  leave  this  attempted  interpretation  of  history,  in 
the  hope  that  the  ideal  of  William  Penn  may  become  the  law 
of  national  life  for  universal  good,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
new  century  may  find  larger  and  larger  expression  in  the  pur¬ 
ple  parable  of  the  Wampum  Belt. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  LESSON. 

Five  things  are  requisite  to  a  good  officer : 

Ability — Clean  Hands — Despatch — Patience  and  Impartiality. 

William  Penn. 

That  was  a  notable  scene  when,  on  August  5,  1718,  a 
Quaker  meeting  was  held  over  an  open  grave,  in  the  Friends’ 
burying  ground  at  Ruscombe,  at  a  place  called  Gordan’s,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Into  that  simple  grave  was  lowered  all  that 
was  mortal  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
an  example  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  mankind.  As  the 
coffin  lay  in  the  open  earth  there  was  a  long  silence,  and  then 
the  people  spoke  of  the  dead,  one  by  one,  as  they  felt  moved, 
by  the  spirit.  There  never  was  on  earth  such  a  funeral  service 
as  that  over  any  benefactor. 

We  may  repeat  the  impressions  which  have  come  to  us  in 
this  interpretation  of  history  by  a  narrative  of  fiction  suggested 
by  the  incidents  or  by  the  spirit  of  that  age  of  the  struggle  of 
new  ideals  against  the  limitations  of  the  past. 

Men  die,  but  institutions  live;  men  pass  from  life’s  activi¬ 
ties,  but  their  ideals  do  not  perish.  Their  noble  dreams  ever 
grow  larger  and  larger  in  the  experiences  of  the  world.  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  wrote  in  his  age  the  fairest  page  of  history.  It 
passed;  men  dishonored  it,  but  the  ideal  came  back  again.  It 
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will  ever  come  back  in  larger  and  nobler  life.  It  is  a  parable 
whose  meaning  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  the  world. 

The  statue  of  William  Penn  stands  on  the  highest  pedestal 
of  any  like  effigy  in  the  world.  His  beneficent  hands  in  it  are 
spread  out  over  the  city  of  brotherhood  in  the  sun  and  in  the 
storm,  and  in  them  he  holds  the  representation  of  the  ancient 
treaty  over  the  structures  of  wealth,  science,  art,  and  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  light  and  truth.  Under  them  the  spirit  of  education, 
arbitration,  and  freedom  of  faith  will  forever  expand.  Under 
them  the  bells  of  arbitration  for  all  the  nations  of  advance¬ 
ment  will  one  day  ring.  Under  them  the  simple  faith  in 
which  he  founded  the  empire  will  grow. 

All  attempts  to  sully  the  honesty  of  his  motives  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart  have  proved  vain.  Let  the  reader 
gaze  upon  that  statue  high  in  air  as  he  passes  through  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  gain  inspiration  to  live  the  virtues  and  to  help 
onward  the  cause  of  universal  good  for  which  it  stands. 

The  seed  of  the  ideal  is  never  lost.  Forms  change,  growths 
are  delayed,  arrested,  and  hindered,  but  all  noble  efforts  have 
a  saving  remnant,  and  they  enlarge  and  give  power  to  those 
who  make  them,  although  for  a  time  they  may  seem  to  lose 
their  influence  in  the  world.  Every  true  ideal  that  a  great 
mind  and  good  heart  ever  cherished  will  some  time — it  may  be 
in  a  far  future — come  true.  The  fallen  hope  for  human  wel¬ 
fare  will  rise  again.  Peace,  arbitration,  soul-education,  brother¬ 
hood,  spiritual  evolution,  knowledge,  and  light  were  the  dreams 
of  William  Penn.  The  ideal  rose,  expanded,  was  hindered  for 
a  time,  but  the  dreams  are  all  coming  true  in  the  field  of  the 
broadest  Christian  statesmanship  of  the  world,  and  they  will 
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one  day  be  fulfilled  in  new  inspirations  to  achievement.  Eight¬ 
doing  is  the  law  of  success,  and  there  can  come  no  real  failure 
♦  to  him  who  obeys  that  law.  God  and  the  universe  are  the 
friends  of  him  who  obeys  the  laws  of  his  own  spiritual  being, 
which  William  Penn  called  following  the  “  Inward  Light.” 
Time  tells  the  truth  about  all  men,  and  not  wealth  nor  fame, 
but  honor  is  the  crown  of  what  we  seek  for  and  what  we  do. 

“  Above  the  world  his  quiet  mind, 

Poised  on  its  wings  of  trust; 

He  lived  for  all,  and  left  behind 
The  memory  of  the  just. 

“  Self-sacrifice  is  never  lost. 

But  has  its  own  reward; 

They  who  for  others  leave  the  most 
Shall  have  the  most  from  God.” 
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